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THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  supreme  judicial  authority  in  the  United  States  is  vested  in  a 
court  consisting  of  a  chief  justice  and  eight  associate  justices. 

This  unique  tribunal  was  created  by  the  Federal  Convention 
in  1787,  but  without  prescribing  the  number  of  judges.  Congress  in 
1789  passed  the  judiciary  act  which  established  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  organized  February  2,  1790,  New  York  City,  then  the  seat  of 
Government.  Originally  there  were  six  members  of  the  court. 

These  justices  are  appointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed 
by  the  Senate.  In  order  that  their  complete  independence  might 
be  assured,  the  fathers  of  the  Constitution  ordained  that  they  could 
be  removed  only  by  impeachment. 

The  Supreme  Court  sits  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  from  October 
to  July  in  every  year.  The  presence  of  six  justices  is  required  to 
pronounce  a  decision,  a  rule  which  secures  a  thorough  consideration 
of  every  case. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

ffKf  HE  greatest  business  enterprise  in  any  nation 
is  the  government  of  that  nation.  This  volume 
tells  the  story  of  the  greatest  business  of  the 
greatest  nation  on  earth  today.  Government  is  not 
something  apart  from  the  life  of  every  individual,  for 
every  moment  of  his  living  is  modified  by  it.  Every 
citizen  is  a  stockholder  with  a  vote,  a  veto,  and  a  voice 
in  the  management. 

He  has  a  vote,  which  united  with  that  of  millions  of 
other  stockholders  determines  the  men  selected  to  con¬ 
duct  this  business.  The  constitution,  or  general  plan 
agreed  upon  as  the  basis  of  its  management,  cannot 
be  changed  unless  two-thirds  of  the  States,  or  depart¬ 
ments  of  this  business,  express  their  consent.  It  is 
the  votes  of  the  citizens,  directly  or  indirectly  that 
finally  control  every  detail  of  this  governing  trust. 

He  has  a  veto,  as  part  of  that  great  force  known  as 
public  opinion  which  can  register  its  protest  against 
any  evil  or  unwise  law  that  is  proposed,  any  policy 
that  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  ideas  and  ideals  of  the 
majority,  any  action  that  imperils  its  freedom,  cur¬ 
tails  its  rights,  or  limits  its  prosperity. 

The  citizen,  too,  has  ever  a  voice,  an  influence 
which  can  accomplish  much.  He  can  speak  bravely 
for  the  right  as  he  sees  it,  condemn  fearlessly  a  wrong 
in  the  conduct  of  government.  It  is  folly  for  any  one 
to  say,  in  weak  despondence  at  conditions  which  dis¬ 
may  and  discourage  him, 4 ‘ What  does  my  voice  count! 
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What  is  the  use?”  There  is  use;  every  great  move¬ 
ment  of  reform,  every  step  in  the  world’s  progress 
was  once  a  thought  in  the  mind  of  one  man,  or  one 
man  gave  voice  and  inspiration  to  the  unuttered 
thought  in  the  mind  of  thousands. 

To  exercise  this  vote,  veto,  and  voice  is  the  duty 
and  the  privilege  of  every  citizen  in  this  republic,  in 
this  representative  government  of  ours.  To  exercise 
these  properly  the  individual  must  know  and  under¬ 
stand  how  the  government  is  planned  and  carried  on. 
To  give  this  information,  to  present  these  details  in 
simple,  clear  terms,  is  the  aim  of  this  book.  It  is  pre¬ 
pared  especially  for  the  young  folks,  the  great  army 
of  future  citizens,  but  it  should  therefore  be  none  the 
less  valuable  and  informing  to  us  older  ones  whose 
knowledge  of  the  subject  is  often  vague  and  who  may 
be  helped  by  an  easy  and  entertaining  story  telling 
how  the  “wheels  go  round”  in  this  greatest  business 
on  earth. 

Rightly  told  it  should  not  be  a  dry-as-dust  narra¬ 
tive.  It  is  a  live  story  of  big  things  handled  in  a  big 
way,  inside  views  of  how  millions  of  dollars  are  spent 
and  how  tens  of  thousands  of  men  work  tirelessly  for 
the  protection,  peace  and  prosperity  of  a  great  people. 
It  answers  simply  a  thousand  questions  relating  to 
our  country  as  they  may  occur  to  the  average  reader 
of  newspaper,  or  magazine  or  book,  and  throws  inter¬ 
esting  sidelights  of  new  information  and  interpreta¬ 
tion  on  many  phases  of  government.  It  has  deep 
human  interest  and  the  charm  of  continuous  revela¬ 
tion  and  detail  of  the  best  brains  of  the  world  work¬ 
ing  out  problems  to  make  life  better  and  easier  and 
more  comfortable  and  happy  for  ninety  million  people. 
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The  story  of  the  development  of  the  nation  from 
thirteen  struggling  colonies  stretched  along  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  seacoast  to  the  splendid  proportions  of  its  present 
power  and  prestige,  is  followed  by  a  view  of  the  gov¬ 
ernments  of  other  nations.  We  have  no  monopoly  on 
the  good  government  of  the  world.  By  a  study  of 
these  governments  and  their  institutions,  we  will  see 
that  they  have  in  certain  details  many  points  of  superi¬ 
ority  to  our  own,  worthy  of  admiration  and  of  emula¬ 
tion,  which  we  can  accept  in  a  broad  spirit  of  true 
progress  while  giving  our  fullest  love,  loyalty  and 
patriotic  devotion  to  our  own  great  land. 

William  George  Jordan. 


PART  I. 

Introductory. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Government :  Its  Essential  Elements  and 

Various  Forms 

WHAT  GOVERNMENT  MEANS. 

OVERNMENT  is  the  regulation  by 
authority  of  the  acts  and  relations  of 
those  living  in  a  nation,  a  state,  a  city, 
a  community  or  other  political  divi¬ 
sion.  If  a  man  lived  alone  on  a  desert 
island,  like  Robinson  Crusoe,  he  would 
be  under  no  government,  he  would  be 
subject  to  no  human  laws.  He  would 
have  no  duties  to  others,  no  responsibilities.  He 
could  have  disputes  with  no  one,  he  could  wrong 
no  one  and  no  one  could  trespass  on  his  rights. 
He  would  live  the  absolutely  free  life  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  and  laws  would  be  useless.  But  if  others 
came  to  the  island  to  live,  the  conditions  would  change 
and  the  necessity  for  some  form  of  government  be 
imperative.  The  life  would  no  longer  be  simple,  it 
would  be  complex ;  no  longer  individual  but  communal. 
Protection  from  enemies  would  become  the  duty  of 
the  community  as  a  whole;  roads  would  be  built, 
property  rights  would  have  to  be  respected,  rules  and 
regulations  which  would  practically  be  laws  would  be 
made  public,  and  a  new  government  would  be  born. 
If  all  these  matters  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
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chief  it  would  be  an  autocracy ;  if  the  united  wisdom 
of  all  were  to  decide  what  was  the  right  and  duty  of 
each,  the  settlement  would  be  a  democracy;  but  gov¬ 
ernment  in  some  form  would  be  demanded. 

STEERING  THE  SHIP  OF  STATE. 

The  word  “government”  comes  from  the  Latin 
guberno ,  which  is  derived  from  the  Greek  kuber- 
no,  meaning  “to  steer  the  ship”.  If  all  were  to  steer 
there  would  he  chaos  and  conflict,  not  progress.  It  is 
the  government  that  steers  the  ship  of  State ;  the  Con¬ 
stitution  is  the  chart  by  which  it  is  sailed ;  the  captain, 
officers,  and  crew  are  the  governing  body,  and  the 
passengers  represent  the  people.  In  a  republic  the 
people  own  the  ship  of  State  and  have  the  final  power. 
If  the  government  he  not  good  they  have  the  power 
to  change  it  if  they  will;  they  elect  their  own  captain 
and  crew,  can  amend  their  chart  or  constitution  when 
they  will,  and  can  add  to  or  subtract  from  the  powers 
of  government.  In  the  words  of  Lincoln,  a  republic  is 
“a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people.” 

THE  BEST  FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT  HAS  THREE  EVENLY 

BALANCED  ELEMENTS. 

While  there  have  been  numberless  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  world’s  history,  often  seeming  so  diverse 
as  to  have  no  basis  of  comparison,  yet  in  them  all  are 
three  constant  elements  or  powers :  the  legislative,  the 
judicial,  and  the  executive.  These  may  be  briefly 
described  as  the  law-making,  the  law-deciding,  and  the 
law-administering.  These  three  are  not  always  kept 
clear,  separate  and  distinct  as  in  the  republican  form 
of  government;  sometimes  they  are  so  blended  or 
obscured  that  it  is  only  close  study  that  shows  they 
exist.  In  even  the  most  tyrannous  form  of  government 
they  must  be  present,  being  centered  in  one  individual 
or  one  body  of  men  who  perform  the  three  functions. 
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Governments  differ  basically  in  the  variations  of 
these  three  forms.  In  the  freest  and  best  rule  each  of 
the  three  is  honest,  able  and  efficient,  each  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  distinct  yet  working  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  others.  This  balance  is  disturbed  if  either  one 
becomes  supreme.  The  over-developing  of  any  one 
means  a  corresponding  weakening  of  the  other  two. 
If  the  executive  power  dominates  the  people  at  the 
expense  of  the  legislative  or  the  judicial,  the  govern¬ 
ment  becomes  a  dangerous  one  of  men,  not  laws,  of 
persons,  not  principles.  It  is  not  founded  on  the 
solid  rock  of  true  progress.  If  this  centralized 
government  be  selfish,  ambitious,  and  arrogant  it 
becomes  a  rule  of  oppression  and  subjection  where  the 
people  have  no  voice  and  live  a  life  of  restriction  and 
fear.  If  this  overbalance  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
executive  be  well-meaning,  humane  and  unselfish,  there 
is  still  danger  and  it  comes  in  a  more  subtle  guise. 
It  is  a  benevolent  tyranny.  It  does  so  much  for  the 
people  that  they  become  pauperized  in  initiative,  they 
are  the  victims  of  paternalism;  having  so  much  done 
for  them  they  do  little  for  themselves.  They  do  not 
think  for  themselves,  they  are  but  pawns  on  the  chess¬ 
board  of  the  administration.  A  spirit  of  unrest  may 
finally  take  possession  of  the  people,  inspired  and 
intensified  by  the  most  virile  and  progressive  of  their 
leaders,  and  the  government  be  overthrown  as  was  the 
case  in  Mexico  when,  in  1911,  the  long  “benevolent 
tyranny’ ’  of  President  Diaz  was  finally  ended. 

If  the  legislative  element  in  the  trinity  of  governing 
powers  be  not  supported  and  sustained  by  the  other 
two  elements,  the  law  and  the  government  become 
weak  and  helpless.  There  may  be  over-legislation, 
the  making  of  laws  so  severe  that  public  sentiment 
does  not  permit  them  to  be  enforced,  or  so  petty, 
invasive,  and  inquisitional  that  from  their  very  multi¬ 
plicity  the  people  seriously  resent  them  or  they  are 
laughed  into  dead-letters  that  clog  and  cumber  the 
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statute-books.  If  the  legislative  branch,  through 
weakness,  inability,  or  undue  dominance  by  outside 
influences  or  other  causes,  does  not  pass  the  laws  that 
conditions  demand,  no  extra  activity  of  the  other  two 
branches  can  justly  compensate  for  this  inherent 
failure.  The  courts  become  congested  through  the  un¬ 
necessary  labors  forced  upon  them,  and  the  adminis¬ 
trative  branch  has  its  duties  intensified  and  compli¬ 
cated  in  seeking  to  enforce  laws  and  to  carry  on  its 
work  of  government  on  this  basis  of  legislation,  either 
tyrannous  or  inadequate. 

If  the  judiciary  be  not  safe,  sound  and  honest,  the 
laws  become  perverted  and  their  force  is  lost  or 
lessened.  If  this  branch  be  not  able  and  held  high 
above  all  bribery  and  corrupt  influence,  even  with  the 
wisest  laws  that  human  wisdom  could  formulate,  jus¬ 
tice  would  become  but  a  farce  and  government  a  hope¬ 
less  failure.  If  the  judiciary,  through  overzeal  in  its 
interpretation  of  the  law,  tortures  and  twists  phrases 
to  mean  things  never  intended,  it  may  by  this  very  act 
practically  make  laws;  it  then  becomes  a  dangerous 
body  usurping  the  field  of  legislation  and,  forsaking 
its  real  duty  of  deciding  in  accord  with  law,  makes 
laws  of  its  own. 

The  three  powers  of  all  government,  for  the  fullest 
success  of  free  institutions  must  be  separate,  individ¬ 
ual,  and  equal.  They  are  like  the  legs  of  a  three-legged 
stool:  if  one  be  longer  than  either  of  the  others  the 
stool  itself  is  shaky  and  insecure;  if  one  be  weak 
the  stool  itself  becomes  unsafe.  If  the  three-fold  view 
of  government  be  kept  clearly  in  mind,  and  it  be  real¬ 
ized  that  they  must  exist  in  some  form  even  though  not 
definitely  labeled  as  such,  and  that  governments  differ 
only  in  the  variety,  integrity,  strength  and  wisdom  of 
the  form  and  spirit  of  each  and  in  the  varying  degrees 
in  which  the  people  themselves  control,  or  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  control ;  then  that  which  seems  a  complicated 
subject  of  the  governments  of  the  world  becomes,  in 
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its  large  lines  and  most  vital  phases  at  least,  clear, 
simple  and  luminant. 

THE  DIFFERENT  FORMS  OF  GOVERNMENT— THE  FAMILY, 

THE  SIMPLEST  FORM. 

The  simplest  form  of  government  is  the  family. 
Here  the  three  powers  are  vested  in  the  parents  who 
make  the  laws,  decide  npon  them  and  administer  them. 
The  powers  are  limited  only  by  the  laws  of  the  city 
and  state  and  nation,  as  when  the  parents  may  be 
compelled  to  send  young  children  to  school  even  if  they 
desire  to  keep  the  young  people  at  home.  The  law 
protects  the  children  from  cruelty,  from  factory  labor, 
and  practically  sets  limits  to  the  parents’  powers  in 
other  ways.  When  children  become  adults,  absolute 
obedience  to  the  family  government  is  not  enforced, 
though  gratitude,  love  and  respect  give  importance 
still  to  the  wishes  of  the  parents.  In  the  Orient  this 
obedience  continues  for  a  much  longer  time  than  in 
our  western  civilization,  and  the  force  of  this  parental 
power  was  greater  still  in  primitive  times.  All  gov¬ 
ernment  has  evolved  from  the  family,  the  simplest 
form  of  a  community. 

THE  PATRIARCHY,  THE  EARLIEST  FORM. 

The  next  form  of  government,  a  natural  extension 
of  the  family  where  the  rule  of  the  eldest  male  parent 
is  the  absolute  rule  of  not  only  those  of  liis  own 
household  but  of  all  his  descendants  living  at  the 
time.  This  form,  called  the  patriarchy,  flourished  in 
Biblical  times,  and  the  name  itself  means  only  the 
government  of  the  Father.  The  government  of  the 
three  patriarchs,  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  over 
the  descendants  of  Abraham  covered  nearly  four 
centuries. 

THE  THEOCRACY. 

The  theocracy,  or  government  in  which  God  rules 
through  the  institution  of  a  priesthood  representing 
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God  as  the  King’,  was  the  kind  of  rule  established  by 
Moses  till  the  time  of  Saul.  The  people  “were  to  have 
no  human  king  or  chieftain,  elective  or  hereditary,  no 
visible  throne  or  scepter,  no  man  whose  word  would 
be  law  to  them,  or  whose  guidance  they  were  to  trust 
in  time  of  peace  or  war.  ’  ’ 

THE  ABSOLUTE  MONARCHY. 

The  one-man  form  of  government  is  the  absolute 
monarchy,  where  a  single  individual  is  absolute  ruler 
and  has  all  powers  vested  in  him.  He  makes  the  laws, 
interprets  them  and  executes  them ;  he  has  the  monop¬ 
oly  of  those  three  functions  in  the  country  over  which 
he  rules.  It  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  absolutely 
perform  these  varied  duties  himself,  but  they  repre¬ 
sent  his  sovereign  whim  and  will,  and  he  appoints  and 
directs  those  whom  he  wishes  to  convert  his  royal 
desires  into  acts,  and  he  promptly  dismisses  them  at 
his  pleasure.  His  one  fear  is  the  treachery  of  those 
upon  whom  he  confers  power,  and  revolt  and  the 
rebellion  of  his  subjects  should  the  hand  of  his  oppres¬ 
sion  press  too  heavily  upon  them.  The  world  is 
growing  freer  in  its  governments,  the  people  are 
demanding  a  voice  in  the  conduct  of  their  own  political 
affairs,  and  within  even  the  past  decade  many  absolute 
monarchies  have  had  their  power  curbed,  so  that 
today  only  five  of  the  world’s  fifty  or  more  govern¬ 
ments  are  of  this  type.  These  are  Abyssinia,  Afghan¬ 
istan,  China,  Morocco,  and  Siam.  China  has  already 
plans  under  way  and  carefully  detailed  to  give  the 
people  a  parliament,  and  in  a  short  time  the  others  will 
probably  follow  its  example. 

THE  LIMITED  MONARCHY. 

Where  the  king  and  the  people  are  partners  we 
have  the  limited  monarchy.  Nineteen  countries  have 
governments  of  this  class.  The  powers  of  governing 
are  divided  between  the  king  and  the  people,  and  the 


AN  ABSOLU  TE  MONARCH. — Haroun-Al-Raschid,  Caliph  of  Bagdad.  He  was  an  enlightened  man,  and  a 
good  Ruler,  but  a  thoroughgoing  Asiatic  despot,  ruthlessly  sacrificing  his  intimate  friends  and  advisers,  if  state 
policy  or  personal  jealousy  so  dictated. 
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latter  have  a  constitution,  or  statutes  and  customs 
equally  binding,  and  a  parliament.  In  England  prac¬ 
tically  all  that  is  left  of  the  monarchy  is  the  name  and 
the  royal  splendor,  and  it  is  otherwise  as  truly  a 
republic  as  is  France.  The  King  can  only  advise,  and 
this,  given  in  the  King’s  Address  to  Parliament,  is 
formulated  by  the  Cabinet,  whose  members  express 
the  will  of  the  people,  and  in  the  people  rests  the  law¬ 
making  power.  For  nearly  two  hundred  years  no 
sovereign  of  England  has  exercised  his  power  of  veto. 
The  House  of  Lords,  a  survival  of  the  old  aristocracy, 
is  waning  in  power  and  influence. 

THE  ELECTIVE  AND  THE  HEREDITARY  MONARCHY. 

When  the  people  elect  their  king  the  government 
is  called  an  elective  monarchy.  This  is  the  case  in 
Greece  and  Norway.  In  the  earliest  days  of  history 
sovereigns  were  elected,  but  the  natural  desire  to  keep 
the  power,  prestige  and  prosperity  in  the  family  led  to 
its  being  handed  down  from  father  to  son  or  in  some 
other  specified  succession.  All  the  other  monarchies, 
except  Greece  and  Norway,  are  hereditary.  The  rule 
of  succession  varies,  and  in  some  the  old  Salic  law,  first 
introduced  in  the  fifth  century,  to  exclude  women  from 
inheriting  the  throne,  still  is  in  force. 

THE  EMPIRE. 

An  empire  may  be  any  monarchy,  whether  large  or 
small,  that  assumes  this  name,  but  in  a  strict  sense  it 
is  an  aggregate  of  colonized,  conquered,  or  confeder¬ 
ated  states,  each  having  its  own  government  subordi¬ 
nate  to  that  of  the  empire  as  a  whole.  Great  Britain  is 
a  kingdom  and  an  empire.  Its  ruler  is  styled  the  King 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
and  Emperor  of  India.  Germany,  as  it  exists  today, 
is  an  Empire  of  Confederated  States  and  the  King 
of  Prussia  is  the  German  Emperor.  The  Russian 
Empire,  more  than  twice  the  size  of  the  United  States, 
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has  three-quarters  of  its  territory  in  Asia.  The 
Emperor  of  Russia  is  called  the  Czar  or  Tsar,  a  title 
corrupted  from  “Caesar”  (emperor),  and  first  assumed 
by  Ivan  the  Second,  in  1579. 

THE  DEMOCRACY  AND  THE  REPUBLIC. 

Where  the  people  directly  administer  the  govern¬ 
ment,  it  is  called  a  democracy ;  when  they  rule  through 
elected  representatives  it  is  a  republic.  A  democracy 
is  a  direct  government,  a  republic  a  delegated  govern¬ 
ment.  There  is  not  a  single  democracy  on  a  large  scale 
in  the  world  today.  Such  a  rule  is  possible  only  in  a 
small  community,  where  the  people  can  readily  rally 
as  a  body  to  make  laws  and  elect  officers  to  enforce 
them.  For  a  short  time  in  the  early  history  of  Rhode 
Island,  every  man  who  was  the  head  of  a  family  was  a 
member  of  the  Legislature,  or  General  Court,  as  it  was 
called.  Every  freeholder  in  Pennsylvania  was  entitled 
to  attend  the  first  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 
The  New  England  townships  of  today  are  pure  de¬ 
mocracies.  •  While  the  noun  “democracy”  is  not 
common  in  its  use  today  in  its  strict  sense  of  the  direct 
rule  of  the  people,  the  adjective  “democratic”  is  in 
constant  use  and  is  applied  to  principles  and  policies 
giving  the  people  a  more  direct  control.  The  initia¬ 
tive,  referendum,  and  recall,  are  democratic  measures, 
in  this  sense,  as  is  the  election  of  United  States  Sena¬ 
tors  by  the  people  instead  of  by  Legislatures.  In  the 
pages  following,  the  full  details  will  be  given  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
governed  in  the  greatest  republic  in  the  world  today. 

A  GOVERNMENT  MUST  BE  ADAPTED  TO  THE  PEOPLE 

GOVERNED. 

What  is  the  best  form  of  government?  The  answer 
depends  largely  on  the  character  of  the  people  and 
their  mental  and  political  development.  Until  a  people 
grow  to  the  wisdom  and  dignity  of  self-government 
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they  may  require  a  firm,  kind  and  wise  rule  by  a 
superior  force,  as  in  our  own  present  guardianship  of 
the  Philippine  Islands.  But  in  a  large  view,  that 
nation  is  best  governed  wherein  the  people  govern 
themselves,  where  there  is  the  largest  individual  free¬ 
dom  consistent  with  the  rights  of  others,  where  the 
people  in  ruling  learn  how  to  rule,  where  they  are  most 
keenly  awake  to  the  realness  and  the  bigness  of  ques¬ 
tions  of  government  as  individuals,  and  are  conscious 
of  their  duties  and  responsibilities  as  individuals. 


PART  II. 


;The  Birth  of  the  United  States  Government. 


CHAPTER  II. 

How  the  American  Colonies  Were  Governed. 


fiwHIE  present  can  properly  be  understood  only  as 
we  read  and  interpret  it  by  the  illumination 
from  the  past.  The  government  of  our  Nation 
and  States  today  is  the  natural  evolution  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  varying  phases  through  which  the  colonies 
passed  in  learning  the  great  lesson  of  self-government. 
For  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  our  Atlantic  seaboard 
was  a  world’s  experiment  station  in  political  policies, 
methods,  and  ideals.  As  scientists  plant  the  seed  of 
foreign  flowers  and  fruits  in  our  soil  and  find  that  by 
careful  nurture  in  their  new  environment  they  assume 
new  forms,  naturally  adapting  themselves  to  new  con¬ 
ditions  and  new  needs,  so  the  seed  of  English  political 
principles  and  policies  flowered  into  the  American  sys¬ 
tem  of  government  as  we  know  it  today. 

Though  in  detail  the  governments  of  the  colonies 
were  as  varied  as  the  colors  in  a  Scotch  plaid,  they 
were  really  only  of  three  general  varieties :  charter, 
proprietary,  and  royal.  The  charter  system  was  one 
under  which  the  Crown  gave  the  colonists  power  to 
organize  a  government,  elect  their  governor,  and  hold 
him  responsible.  The  charter  was  practically  a  ready¬ 
made  constitution.  The  proprietary  government  was 
one  where  an  individual  or  a  syndicate,  having  a  grant 
of  land  from  the  Crown,  had  the  power  to  organize  the 
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government  and  direct  its  affairs.  In  the  royal  gov¬ 
ernment,  the  people  of  the  colony  were  moved  like 
puppets  by  strings  of  legislation  stretching  across  the 
Atlantic  and  tight-held  in  the  fingers  of  the  King  who 
prescribed  the  government,  though  usually  allowing 
the  people  to  participate.  At  the  dawn  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  the  charter  colonies  were  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island ;  the  proprietary,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and 
Maryland;  the  royal,  New  Hampshire,  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
New  Jersey,  and  Georgia. 

The  life  of  each  of  the  coionies  was  a  long  struggle 
for  freedom  in  some  form.  The  inspiring  motive  back 
of  the  settlement  of  each  colony  was  the  hunger  for 
freedom,  freedom  to  think  their  own  thoughts,  to 
speak  what  their  minds  dictated,  to  live  as  their  con¬ 
sciences  demanded.  Persecuted  Pilgrims  founded 
Massachusetts,  persecuted  Quakers  sought  an  asylum 
in  Pennsylvania,  persecuted  Catholics  looked  hope¬ 
fully  for  a  refuge  in  Maryland,  persecuted  Protestants 
from  France  built  homes  in  Virginia  and  other  South¬ 
ern  colonies.  Their  struggles  for  freedom  for  them¬ 
selves  and  their  families,  and  their  villages  and  their 
counties  and  their  colonies,  finally  united  them  all  into 
one  great  nation  consecrated  to  freedom. 

MASSACHUSETTS:  GOVERNMENT  BY  THE  PURITANS. 

It  was  a  momentous  hour  in  the  history  of  political 
self-government  when,  in  the  early  fall  of  1620,  forty- 
one  emigrants  gathered  round  a  table  in  the  cabin  of 
the  Mayflower,  then  sailing  slowly  to  a  new  land  of 
refuge  and  hope,  and  signed  a  compact  to  make  good 
laws  and  obey  them  in  the  new  world  of  liberty  they 
were  nearing.  They  were  Puritans  suffering  from 
religious  persecution  and  they  brought  with  them  no 
charter  from  the  King.  They  had  arranged  with  the 
Plymouth  Company,  which  had  a  grant  of  land  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  including  what  is  now  Brit- 
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isli  America,  New  England,  New  York,  and  most  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  and  muck  of  tlie  great 
West. 

The  years  of  hardship,  rigor,  and  austere  living 
that  followed  tried  the  mettle  of  the  settlers.  The 
charter  which  Charles  I  gave  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Company  in  1629  placed  the  government  in  the  hands 
of  the  stockholders  and  permitted  them  to  elect  a  gov¬ 
ernor,  deputy-governor,  and  eighteen  assistants.  A 
General  Court  of  Assembly,  of  all  the  freedmen  and 
owners,  holding  quarterly  sessions,  was  to  make  the 
important  laws.  Church  and  State  were  united,  but  it 
meant  a  government  by  the  people.  It,  however,  soon 
became  complicated  and  centralized,  threatening  to 
invade  the  powers  of  the  town  meeting.  But  the  grow¬ 
ing  opposition  to  this  tendency  finally  settled  it  that 
local  matters  were  to  be  left  to  the  towns,  and  the 
representatives  of  the  towns  were  to  sit  also  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  General  Court  to  have  their  part 
in  the  law-making  affecting  the  colony  as  a  whole. 

>  The  first  code  of  laws  of  Massachusetts  was  drawn 
up  by  the  Rev.  John  Cotton.  It  was  based  on  the  Old 
Testament,  but  it  did  not  fit  the  conditions  of  the  new 
era.  The  Rev.  Nathaniel  Ward,  who  knew  Greek  and 
Roman  law  as  well  as  the  old  Hebrew,  prepared  a  code 
which  was  substituted  for  that  of  Cotton  in  1641. 
Their  discussions  and  arguments,  pro  and  con,  seem 
quaint  and  queer  to  the  twentieth  century  mind,  hut 
this  “Body  of  Liberties,”  as  it  was  called,  has  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  constitution  of  Massachusetts. 

About  fifteen  years  later,  Charles  I  began  to  med¬ 
dle  in  the  affairs  of  the  colony  and  demanded  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  charter  to  the  Crown.  The  people  sturdily 
resisted.  On  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  in  1660  the 
government  of  England  demanded  supreme  jurisdic¬ 
tion  in  Massachusetts.  The  colonists  did  everything 
to  evade  and  delay  matters  until  1675,  when  King 
Philip’s  War  almost  desolated  the  colony.  At  its 
close  the  royal  demands  were  renewed,  and  in  1684  the 
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charter  was  declared  forfeited;  a  royal  governor  was 
appointed,  the  General  Court  was  dissolved,  and  a  new 
commission  began  its  work.  Seven  years  later,  a  new 
charter  was  granted  and  the  governor,  lieutenant- 
governor,  and  colonial  secretary  were  appointed  by  the 
Crown.  In  1692  the  General  Court  passed  an  act 
which  was  a  declaration  of  rights  of  the  colony.  The 
colony,  with  varying  outbursts  and  protests,  lived  un¬ 
der  this  charter  till  the  Revolutionary  period. 

What  is  known  as  the  Massachusetts  idea  of  gov¬ 
ernment  dominated  all  New  England,  and  many  of  its 
phases  have  force  even  up  to  the  present  time.  The 
town-meeting  was  a  vital  feature.  Each  town  and 
each  congregation  was  independent.  The  freemen 
voting  in  the  town-meeting  expressed  “the  town’s 
mind,”  which  was  law  or  made  law.  Yearly  or  half- 
yearly  each  town  chose  a  moderator,  three  or  four 
selectmen,  a  coroner,  a  treasurer,  a  constable,  and  a 
tax  gatherer.  They  also  elected  a  representative  to 
attend  the  Legislature,  or  General  Court,  and  even  to¬ 
day  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  addresses  his  mes¬ 
sage  “To  the  Gentlemen  of  the  General  Court,”  and  a 
new  governor  is  elected  annually,  as  was  done  nearly 
two  centuries  ago.  Rhode  Island  is  the  only  other 
State  that  elects  a  governor  each  year. 

CONNECTICUT:  IT  HAD  THE  FIRST  WRITTEN  CONSTITUTION 

IN  AMERICA. 

The  earliest  settlements  in  Connecticut  were  made 
by  the  Dutch,  who  withdrew  when,  in  1635,  the  people 
of  three  of  the  townships  of  Massachusetts,  needing 
more  pasture  land  for  their  cattle,  formed  the  plan  of 
settling  the  territory  lying  to  the  west,  beyond  the  Ply¬ 
mouth  boundary.  They  set  out  late  in  the  year  and 
suffered  hardships.  Three  years  later  the  new  settle¬ 
ment  contained  three  towns  and  eight  hundred  people. 
At  first  there  was  little  government;  the  people  felt 
they  were  to  a  degree  dependent  on  Massachusetts,  but 
as  early  as  1636  they  had  their  own  Court,  consisting 
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of  two  deputies  from  each  town  who  conducted  the 
public  business.  But  though  the  system  continued  for 
three  years,  the  burden  of  dependence  on  a  State  a 
hundred  and  thirty  miles  away  in  the  wilderness 
proved  wearisome,  and  in  1639  the  freemen  of  all  the 
colony  met  and  formed  a  constitution. 

They  were  to  elect  a  governor  and  six  magistrates 
to  administer  justice  and  handle  the  general  affairs. 
The  supreme  government  was  to  consist  of  the  gov¬ 
ernor  and  assistants  and  two  deputies  from  each  town. 
At  this  time  the  colony  had  no  charter  from  the  Crown, 
but  arranged  its  government  by  the  consent  of  the 
people  themselves.  Other  settlements,  notably  that  at 
New  Haven,  made  rapid  acquisitions  to  the  growing 
colony,  and  on  the  restoration  of  monarchy,  fearing 
their  future,  a  petition  for  a  charter  was  carried  to 
Charles  of  England  by  Governor  Winthrop.  The  cold 
aloofness  of  Charles  was  transformed  by  the  tact  and 
courtesy  of  the  governor,  who  won  for  the  people  the 
most  liberal  charter  granted  by  royal  favor.  It  con¬ 
firmed  their  constitution  and  included  within  their 
boundaries  the  New  Haven  colony  and  part  of  Rhode 
Island;  but  this  independent  body  of  people  refused 
to  be  a  party  to  this  union,  and  for  more  than  sixty 
years  there  were  disputes  as  to  the  boundary  line  be¬ 
tween  the  two  colonies.  This  charter,  engrossed  on 
parchment  and  brought  over  to  America  in  a  fine 
mahogany  box,  was  so  broad,  liberal  and  fair  in  its 
terms  that  it  formed  the  fundamental  law  of  the  State 
till  1818,  when  a  new  constitution  was  adopted. 

RHODE  ISLAND:  ITS  LIBERAL  GOVERNMENT  UNDER 

CHARLES. 

When  Roger  Williams,  through  his  fearless  expres¬ 
sions  in  favor  of  freedom  of  conscience  in  matters  of 
religious  belief,  found  Massachusetts  uncomfortably 
warm  and  narrow,  he  fled  to  the  head  of  Narragansett 
Bay,  where  he  was  welcomed  by  the  Indians.  There, 
with  a  few  followers,  he  planted,  in  1636,  the  seed  of 
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a  pure  democracy  in  the  settlement  at  Providence,  so 
called  in  grateful  recognition  of  his  safe  deliverance 
from  danger.  Every  settler  was  required  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  to  stand  firmly,  actively  and  passively, 
by  all  laws  and  ordinances  passed  by  the  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  in  meetings. 

In  1640  the  colony,  which  then  had  thirty-nine 
members,  was  managed  by  five  men  called  Arbitrators. 
On  Rhode  Island,  an  island  near  Providence,  a  similar 
colony  was  established  by  other  exiles  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  This  settlement  in  1639  broke  up  into  two 
independent  bodies,  Portsmouth  and  Newport.  In 
1644  Roger  Williams  went  to  England,  and  returned 
with  a  charter  incorporating  the  three  settlements  into 
one  colony,  with  power  to  write  their  own  constitu¬ 
tion  and  make  their  own  laws.  Warwick,  another 
town,  was  at  once  added.  In  1647  six  deputies  were 
chosen  from  each  township  and  formed  into  a  General 
Court.  Either  this  court,  or  any  of  the  towns  at  a 
public  meeting,  might  propose  a  law,  and  this  pro¬ 
posal  was  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  people  of  the 
four  towns,  a  majority  vote  deciding  the  fate  of  the 
law.  In  this  seems  an  early  instance,  if  not  the  earli¬ 
est,  of  the  referendum  now  adopted  in  many  of  our 
States.  A  general  code  of  laws  was  passed  in  the 
same  year. 

In  1663  a  new  charter  was  obtained,  which  extin¬ 
guished  all  previous  grants  and  established  the 
province  under  the  name  of  “  Rhode  Island  and  the 
Providence  Plantations,”  and  this  remains  the  official 
name  of  the  State  at  the  present  time.  Under  this 
charter  the  colony  and  the  State  were  governed  for  a 
hundred  and  eighty  years,  until  1842,  when  the  present 
constitution  was  written. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE:  THE  ONLY  NEW  ENGLAND  COLONY 
DIRECTLY  GOVERNED  BY  THE  KING. 

New  Hampshire,  though  one  of  the  earliest  known 
sections  of  New  England,  was  settled  most  slowly.  In 
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1622  the  Plymouth  Company  granted  to  Sir  Ferdi¬ 
nand  Gorges  and  Captain  John  Mason  the  tract  of 
land  between  the  Merrimac  and  the  Kennebec  rivers, 
limited  at  the  north  by  the  St.  Lawrence  and  at  the 
west  by  the  Great  Lakes.  The  name  Laconia  was 
given  to  this  territory,  which  was  divided  in  1631, 
Mason  taking  the  western  part,  which  he  called  New 
Hampshire  and  Gorges  the  eastern,  now  known  as 
Maine.  In  1641,  disputes  arising  as  to  the  boundary 
lines  with  Massachusetts,  the  colony  came  under 
the  control  of  that  province.  The  heirs  of  Mason 
brought  the  case  into  court,  finally  proposing  to  sell 
their  interests  to  the  Crown,  but  this  scheme  was 
shortly  abandoned  as  unsatisfactory. 

In  1680  the  King  made  the  colony  a  royal  province, 
with  a  president  and  council  nominated  by  the  Crown 
and  a  House  of  Deputies  from  the  different  towns. 
This  was  the  only  New  England  colony  governed  di¬ 
rectly  by  the  King.  Twice  did  it  join  Massachusetts 
to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  a  charter  government  and 
twice  the  King  separated  the  two  colonies.  The  settle¬ 
ments  in  New  Hampshire  gradually  extended  west¬ 
ward  and,  until  1764,  it  was  supposed  that  the  territory 
now  known  as  Vermont  was  included  in  that  of  New 
Hampshire ;  and  in  this  belief  this  latter  province  made 
grants  without  proper  authority.  Vermont  was  also 
claimed  by  New  York,  but  the  people  wished  to  be  in¬ 
dependent  and  set  up  a  government  of  their  own  sim¬ 
ilar  to  that  of  Massachusetts. 

NEW  YORK:  GOVERNMENT  BY  THE  DUTCH. 

It  was  the  discoveries  made  by  Henry  Hudson,  an 
Englishman  exploring  in  the  interests  of  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company,  and  subsequent  settlements 
made  by  Dutch  traders,  that  gave  Holland  her  claims 
in  America.  In  1615  the  States-General  granted  to  a 
'syndicate  of  merchants  of  New  Amsterdam  a  three 
years’  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  New  Netherland,  on 
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tlie  basis  of  a  generous  block  of  territory  extending 
from  Virginia  to  Canada  and  taking  in  all  of  New 
England.  The  West  India  Company,  a  powerful  cor¬ 
poration,  later  secured  this  monopoly.  The  company 
was  in  supreme  control,  the  Government  merely  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  annul  the  appointments  of  colonial 
officers. 

The  company  did  little  in  the  way  of  directly  secur¬ 
ing  settlers,  but  started  a  poor  system  of  selling  large 
areas  to  proprietors  called  patroons,  who  guaranteed 
to  bring  over  fifty  settlers  for  each  tract.  The  pa¬ 
troons  were  petty  tyrants,  with  practically  unlimited 
powers,  and  the  colony  became  a  series  of  little  states 
ruled  over  by  one  man.  It  was  slavery  for  the  people 
and  the  system  did  not  prosper. 

Minuit,  the  first  governor,  was  recalled  because  he 
favored  the  patroons.  Then  came  Van  Twiller,  “a 
numskull  who  played  the  part  of  a  burlesque,”  as  one 
historian  says;  he  sat  stolidly  smoking  and  drinking 
all  day  and  cared  little  for  government.  Kieft,  his 
successor,  was  strong,  selfish,  determined  and  cruel, 
and  stirred  up  an  unnecessary  war  with  the  Indians. 
The  people  protested  against  his  injustice,  and  Stuy- 
vesant,  the  ablest  of  all  the  Dutch  rulers,  was  ap¬ 
pointed.  He  was  honest,  fearless,  harsh  and  tyran¬ 
nical,  and  a  scheme  of  electing  eighteen  Councillors 
to  govern  the  people  was  not  a  success  because  after  a 
year  the  people,  by  some  clever  juggling,  were  de¬ 
prived  of  a  voice. 

UNDER  THE  ENGLISH  RULE. 

The  English  coveted  the  territory  of  the  New 
Netherlands;  they  were  jealous  of  the  growing  com¬ 
mercial  importance  of  the  Dutch,  and  Charles  II 
claimed  the  whole  territory  on  the  basis  that  it  had 
been  granted  to  the  London  and  Plymouth  Companies 
three  years  before  Hudson  made  his  explorations 
along  the  river  named  in  his  honor.  When  Stuyvesant 
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saw,  in  August,  1664,  a  fleet  of  four  English  vessels 
anchored  near  Fort  Amsterdam  and  demanding  its 
surrender,  he  implored  and  threatened  alternately,  de¬ 
manding  that  his  people  drive  out  the  invaders.  They 
had,  however,  grown  heartily  tired  of  his  rule  and 
some  weeks  later  surrendered  to  the  English.  By 
October  of  that  year  the  English  were  in  possession 
of  the  whole  seacoast  from  the  Savannah  to  the 
Kennebec. 

The  Duke  of  York,  the  proprietary  of  the  new 
province,  was  opposed  to  self-government  in  any  form, 
and  gave  explicit  directions  accordingly  to  the  new 
governor,  Nicolls.  Absolute  freedom  in  matters  of 
religion  was  allowed,  and  landholding  instead  of 
church  membership  was  made  the  qualification  for 
voting;  but  there  was  no  real  representative  govern¬ 
ment.  In  1673  the  Dutch  recaptured  the  city,  but 
during  the  brief  fifteen  months  of  their  occupation 
little  progress  was  made  in  government,  and  in  1674 
the  English  recovered  possession. 

Under  the  eight  years’  rule  of  Andros,  the  new 
Governor,  hard  and  tyrannical  though  he  was,  the 
colony  prospered.  The  people  demanded  a  govern¬ 
ment  like  those  of  the  New  England  colonies;  and  in 
1683,  under  Governor  Dongan,  the  first  New  York 
Assembly  met.  The  Charter  of  Liberties  then  drawn 
up  received  the  Duke’s  assent;  but  three  years  later 
the  Assembly,  and  the  Charter  with  all  its  glowing  pos¬ 
sibilities,  was  swept  away  by  one  sweep  of  the  royal 
hand — the  Duke,  now  become  King  James  II,  repudi¬ 
ated  all  that  as  Duke  he  had  favored.  The  new  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  his  council  became  the  whole  power.  Then 
followed  the  Leisler  rule,  which,  for  a  time,  divided 
the  colony  between  two  governments. 

In  March,  1691,  a  new  Charter  of  Liberties  was 
drawn  up,  setting  forth  the  rights  of  the  colonists  and 
their  relation  to  the  Crown.  The  King  refused  his 
assent,  and  New  York  was  thus  left  without  any  writ- 
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ten  constitution,  yet  the  proposed  form  of  government 
with  all  its  reforms  was  adopted.  The  succeeding  gov¬ 
ernors  were  all  unpopular,  in  one  phase  or  another, 
and  the  story  of  New  York  during  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  was  little  more  than  a  story  of 
continuous  discord  and  disputes  between  the  governor 
and  the  Assembly.  The  people  gradually,  however, 
inch  by  inch,  and  with  pain  and  difficulty,  gained  their 
demands.  The  subsequent  life  of  the  colony  down  to 
the  time  of  the  Revolution  was  uneventful. 

PENNSYLVANIA:  ITS  JUST  AND  PEACE-LOVING-  GOVERN¬ 
MENT. 

William  Penn,  an  English  Quaker  preacher  and 
the  son  of  Admiral  Penn,  an  enthusiastic  believer  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  Friends,  desired  to  secure  for  his 
persecuted  brethren  a  safe  asylum  in  America.  He 
secured  from  Charles  II  in  1681  a  charter  vesting  in 
him  and  his  heirs  forever  a  tract  of  land  of  about 
45,000  square  miles  (comprising  the  present  States  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware)  in  exchange  for  a  quit¬ 
claim  deed  for  $80,000,  which  the  Crown  owed  his 
father,  and  for  an  annual  payment  of  two  beaver  skins. 
Penn  at  once  advertised  for  emigrants  to  the  new 
province,  promising  a  government  of  justice,  mercy, 
and  religious  freedom.  Prisons  were  to  be  converted 
into  schools  to  reform,  trial  by  jury  was  to  be  estab¬ 
lished,  arbitration  was  to  supersede  litigation,  lying 
was  to  be  punished  as  a  crime.  He  made  love  the  guid¬ 
ing  inspiration  of  his  living  and  his  government,  and 
for  over  sixty  years  not  a  drop  of  Quaker  blood  was 
shed  by  an  Indian. 

The  people  had  a  legislative  assembly  with  an 
executive  council  to  assist  the  governor,  but  this  did 
not  constitute  an  Upper  House  as  in  the  case  of  Vir¬ 
ginia.  The  only  colonies  having  only  single-chambered 
legislatures  were  Georgia  and  Delaware.  From  1703 
to  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  electors  and  all  officers 
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of  the  province  were  required  to  profess  certain  religi¬ 
ous  doctrines,  to  possess  property  and  to  pay  taxes. 
Penn  was  in  England  most  of  the  time  tor  fit  teen 
years,  and  probably  because  of  his  absence  the  people 
found  the  proprietary  sj^stem  chafing  and  burdensome. 
They  rebelled  against  Penn  and  those  whom  he 
favored.  He  sent  a  letter  to  the  Assembly  detailing 
the  efforts  he  had  made  in  behalf  of  the  province,  and 
intimated  that  unless  a  change  for  the  better  come 
speedily  he  might  find  it  necessary  to  dispose  of  all 
his  interests  in  so  troublesome  a  possession.  An  en¬ 
tirely  new  Assembly  being  elected,  most  of  the  points 
in  dispute  were  smoothed  over  or  arranged,  but  Penn, 
worn  out  with  the  struggle  and  the  contentions  where 
his  finest  motives  were  misunderstood  and  his  best 
actions  misrepresented,  arranged  to  sell  out  the 
province  to  the  Crown  for  $60,000,  reserving  to 
himself  certain  quit  rents  and  other  rights.  His  pros¬ 
tration  by  paralysis  in  1712  broke  off  the  negotiations, 
and,  though  he  lived  for  six  years  longer,  he  was,  for 
much  of  the  time,  unable  to  move  and  never  regained 
his  mental  vigor.  In  1779  the  State  bought  out  all  the 
interests  and  claims  of  his  heirs  for  half  a  million 
dollars. 

His  system  of  local  government  continues  in  sub¬ 
stance  to  the  present  time.  It  was  somewhat  like  that 
of  New  York,  a  compromise  between  the  township  and 
the  county  types,  but  as  the  colony  was  nearer  Vir¬ 
ginia,  the  county  influence  was  stronger  than  that  of 
the  township.  The  county  was  governed  by  the  com¬ 
missioners,  and  at  first  there  was  little  or  no  township 
government. 

NEW  JERSEY:  ITS  PROPRIETARY  GOVERNMENT;  CONFU¬ 
SION  OVER  LAND  GRANTS. 

There  are  communities,  like  men,  that  lead  adven¬ 
turous  lives,  of  stress  and  storm  and  change,  never 
long  under  one  master;  their  living  is  complicated, 
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controlled  overmuch  by  forces  outside  themselves 
which  they  can  not  control,  or  by  ambitious  intriguing 
individuals  who  envy  their  position  or  possessions. 
The  political  history  of  the  little  colony  of  New  Jersey 
was  of  this  type.  It  was  a  buffer  territory  between 
New  Netherland  and  Pennsylvania,  watched  with  jeal¬ 
ous  eyes  by  both. 

When  about  1620  a  few  Dutch  traders  settled  at 
Bergen,  the  State  of  New  Jersey  as  it  exists  today 
formed  part  of  New  Netherland.  Settlements  had 
been  made  in  other  places,  when  in  1664  Charles  II 
granted  to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  all  of  New 
Netherland,  and  the  Duke  promptly  sold  about  one 
twelfth  of  it,  some  seven  thousand  square  miles,  to  two 
of  his  favorites,  Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir  George 
Carteret,  proprietors  of  Carolina.  The  new  territory 
was  called  New  Caesarea,  or  New  Jersey,  in  honor  of 
Carteret’s  defense  of  the  isle  of  Jersey.  The  first 
English  governor  of  New  Netherland,  Col.  Richard 
Nicolls,  was  in  mid-ocean  on  the  way  to  his  new  honors 
when  this  grant  occurred.  He  did  not  learn  of  it  until 
June  of  the  next  year,  for  news  did  not  travel  very 
rapidly  in  those  days.  He  was  furious  with  rage,  for 
he  had  compromised  himself  with  grants  made  in  this 
new  province  and  did  not  relish  having  a  well-wooded 
and  watered  territory,  with  its  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  of  sea  coast  and  its  other  natural  advantages, 
slip  through  his  fingers.  Frequent  and  lively  quarrels 
as  to  titles  to  lands  under  the  conflicting  grants 
troubled  the  growing  community. 

In  1668,  four  years  after  King  Charles’s  grant,  the 
first  legislative  assembly  met  at  Elizabethtown,  the 
representatives  being  largely  Puritan  immigrants  from 
New  England.  When  the  proprietors  demanded  their 
over-due  quit  rents,  the  tangle  seemed  inextricable. 
Insurrection  filled  the  air;  the  ardor  of  the  malcon¬ 
tents  was  intensified  by  James  Carteret,  an  ambitious, 
unscrupulous  adventurer,  who  appeared  at  this  time 
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to  supersede  as  governor,  liis  cousin,  the  good  Philip 
Carteret.  A  short  term  proved  long  enough  for  him 
to  show  his  unfitness,  and  Philip  was  restored.  He 
poured  oil  on  the  troubled  waters  by  postponing  the 
collection  of  the  rents,  guaranteeing  liberty  of  con¬ 
science  and  encouraging  representative  institutions. 

The  quiet  was  but  a  truce;  difficulties  between  the 
two  partners,  Berkeley  and  Carteret,  finally  led  to 
dividing  the  province  into  two  parts,  East  and  West 
Jersey.  This  was  settled  finally,  later  in  1676,  by 
William  Penn  and  his  associates  buying  West  Jersey, 
and  six  years  later  East  Jersey,  too,  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Quakers.  During  this  transition  period 
there  were  two  governments  in  the  State.  Both  char¬ 
ters  were  threatened  by  a  scheme  of  James  II  to  make 
one  great  State  out  of  all  the  northern  colonies  and  to 
include  the  two  Jerseys,  but  James  died  before  the 
plan  was  fully  consummated.  In  April  1702,  the  Jer¬ 
seys  became  a  royal  province,  a  dependency  of  New 
York,  each  province,  however,  retaining  its  assembly 
and  its  separate  territorial  identity.  It  was,  at  the 
best,  however,  a  political  slavery  under  the  rule  of  the 
unprincipled  Governor  of  New  York,  Lord  Cornbury, 
and  his  five  successors.  In  1738,  mainly  through  the 
efforts  of  Lewis  Morris,  its  Chief  Justice,  it  regained 
its  independence,  and  he  was  appointed  the  first  Gov¬ 
ernor  to  rule  over  the  free  colony,  which  remained  in¬ 
dependent  till  it  became  a  State. 

DELAWARE:  SWEDEN’S  ONLY  ATTEMPT  TO  COLONIZE  IN 

AMERICA. 

Samuel  Godyn,  a  director  of  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company,  bought  of  the  Indians  in  1629  land  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Delaware  River,  and  next  year  a  small 
band  of  Dutch  colonists  settled  near  Lewes.  The  set¬ 
tlement  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians,  who  remained 
in  possession  till  1638,  when  Peter  Minuit,  the  first 
Governor  of  New  Amsterdam,  smarting  and  resentful 
at  the  Dutch  because  of  their  treatment  of  him, 
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brought  a  small  number  of  Finns  and  Swedes  into 
Delaware  Bay  and  built  a  fort  near  the  present  site  of 
Wilmington.  The  Governor  of  New  York  treated  them 
as  intruders,  but  despite  his  invitation  to  them  to 
move  on,  they  held  their  post  and  he  was  afraid  to 
force  them.  In  1655  the  Swedes  were  finally  con¬ 
quered  by  the  Dutch,  who  controlled  the  territory  till 
they  themselves  were  over-mastered  by  the  English 
nine  years  later.  When  Governor  Stuyvesant’s  forces 
stormed  Fort  Casimir,  the  stronghold  of  the  Swedes 
under  their  big,  hot-headed  governor,  Printz,  the  set¬ 
tlements  passed  into  Dutch  hands.  The  name  of  the 
colony,  New  Sweden,  was  wiped  out;  it  became  New 
Amstel,  and  Swedish  rule  in  America  was  ended. 

Lord  Baltimore,  proprietor  of  Maryland,  then 
claimed  all  territory  west  of  the  Delaware,  and  even 
tried  to  drive  the  settlers  away.  William  Penn,  need¬ 
ing  an  ocean  front  to  Pennsylvania,  tried  to  make 
terms  with  Lord  Baltimore  for  an  outlet  through  the 
Chesapeake.  On  Lord  Baltimore’s  repeated  refusals, 
he  finally  secured  from  the  Duke  of  York  a  release  to 
what  is  now  Delaware,  and  in  October,  1682,  took  pos¬ 
session.  Lord  Baltimore  brought  the  matter  before 
the  courts  of  the  time,  but  was  non-suited,  and  Dela¬ 
ware,  or  “The  Territories,”  or  “Three  Lower  Coun¬ 
ties  of  Delaware,”  as  it  was  called,  became  part  of 
Pennsylvania.  Delaware  was  so  governed  for  about 
twenty  years,  each  county  having  six  delegates  in  the 
Legislature.  Penn  granted  them  the  right  to  a  consti¬ 
tution  and  a  legislature  of  their  own  in  1701,  when  he 
sailed  a  second  time  to  England;  but  the  colony  was 
ruled  by  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  until  the  year 
1776,  when  the  inhabitants  declared  it  a  separate 
State. 

VIRGINIA:  PECULIAR  CONDITIONS  GIVE  IT  AN  ARISTO¬ 
CRATIC  FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

To  understand  in  its  true  perspective  the  colonial 
government  of  Virginia,  one  must  realize  the  people 
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and  the  physical  features  of  their  territory,  for 
their  plan  of  government  reflected  their  environ¬ 
ment.  The  earliest  colonists  were  for  the  most 
part  fortune-hunters,  freemen,  and  indentured  serv¬ 
ants,  bound  to  labor  for  a  certain  time  to  pay  for 
their  passage-money  and  to  reimburse  those  who 
advanced  food  and  clothing  for  them.  Only  free¬ 
men  could  vote.  Slavery  was  introduced  in  1619  and 
gradually  spread  over  other  sections  of  the  South. 
The  substantial  settlers  of  characters  and  force  that 
distinguished  the  Revolutionary  period  came  later. 
The  cultivation  of  tobacco  meant  large  plantations  and 
a  scattered  population;  the  conditions  created  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  caste  that  tended  still  further  to  keep  the  people 
in  classes.  Therefore  the  political  unit  was  not  the 
town — as  in  New  England,  with  its  closer  union  of  the 
people  in  the  problem  of  self-government — but  the 
county. 

The  few  voters  were  land-owners  and  Churchmen. 
It  was  not  a  democracy,  but  an  aristocracy;  it  was 
English  rather  than  American.  Four-fifths  of  the 
people  were  slaves  or  poor  whites.  The  poor  man  paid 
his  taxes  and  was  governed  by  the  clergy,  the  lawyers, 
doctors,  judges,  and  others  of  the  official  class. 

Virginia  was  ‘ 4 first’ ’  in  many  lines  of  political 
activity.  It  was  the  first  permanent  colony  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  In  1606  two  great  companies  were  organized  in 
England  for  colonizing  purposes  in  the  New  World. 
One  was  the  London  Company,  the  other  the  Ply¬ 
mouth;  the  territory  of  each  was  clearly  marked 
out  and  each  was  forbidden  to  found  any  settlement 
within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  other.  The  Plymouth 
Company’s  settlement  on  the  James  River  lasted  only 
a  year  and  then  failed ;  and  to  save  the  situation  the 
King  granted  two  new  charters  to  the  London  Com¬ 
pany,  who  sent  out  three  vessels  with  about  a  hundred 
emigrants  of  the  "gentleman”  class. 

The  first  governor  was  named  by  the  Company  and 
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approved  by  the  King.  As  England  had  a  king,  with 
a  council  of  the  chief  men  of  the  country,  so  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  gathered  the  most  important  and  influential  of 
his  colony  around  him.  The  three-fold  division  of 
government  into  the  executive,  the  legislative,  and  the 
judicial  was  then  unknown.  The  Governor  and  his 
council  monopolized  the  three  phases;  they  made  the 
laws,  they  administered  them,  they  construed  them, 
and  were  in  themselves  the  supreme  and  only  court  of 
appeals.  That  there  were  evils  and  injustice  from 
such  a  system  which  a  liberty-loving  people  would  not 
long  tolerate  was  a  fact  beyond  cavil  or  discussion. 

THE  BIRTH  OF  THE  FIRST  LEGISLATURE  IN  AMERICA. 

In  1619  a  great  event  occurred  in  Virginia :  it  was 
the  birth  of  the  first  legislature  in  America.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Yardley,  by  direction  of  the  London  Company, 
called  on  each  of  the  eleven  settlements  on  the  James 
River  to  send  two  delegates  each  to  meet  with  the 
Governor  and  the  council.  They  met  jointly  on  July 
30  and  organized  the  House  of  Burgesses.  Later, 
the  members  arranged  to  meet  by  themselves,  and  the 
Governor  and  his  council  became  known  as  the  Upper 
House.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  bi-cameral  or  two- 
chambered  legislature  that  exists  in  all  the  States  to¬ 
day,  and  in  the  Congress  of  the  Federal  government 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  evolved  from  this 
House  of  Burgesses.  When  Virginia  became  a  State, 
the  Constitution  arranged  for  a  plan  of  electing  the 
members  of  the  Upper  House,  and  its  name  was 
changed  to  the  Senate,  while  the  Lower  House  was 
called  the  House  of  Delegates.  These  two  names  still 
survive,  while  the  united  body  is  known  as  the  General 
Assembly.  The  laws  made  by  the  House  of  Burgesses 
were  not  valid  until  approved  by  the  Company,  while 
all  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Company  were  of  no 
effect  until  accepted  by  the  assembly  of  the  colony. 
The  House  of  Burgesses,  together  with  the  Governor, 
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following  the  precedent  of  the  British  Parliament, 
held  sessions  as  a  court  of  trial,  and  thus  a  form  of 
the  trifold  government  began:  the  Governor  was  the 
executive ;  the  assembly,  the  Legislature ;  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  the  assembly  together  formed  the  Judiciary. 

The  political  divisions  of  this  colony,  as  of  others 
in  the  country,  were  modeled  after  those  existing  in 
England.  The  townships,  which  appeared  also,  in 
varying  degrees  of  evolution,  as  the  manor,  the  parish, 
the  borough,  the  town  or  the  city ;  the  hundred,  which 
was  a  division  of  the  county;  the  county  or  shire  gov¬ 
erned  by  justices  of  the  peace,  appointed  by  the  King. 
Parish  was  a  common  name  for  the  township  at  the 
time  when  the  English  came  to  America,  for  Church 
and  State  were  then  closely  united.  In  Virginia,  the 
plantations  which  sprawled  irregularly  along  the 
banks  of  the  river  were  divided  into  parishes  to  make 
it  easy  and  convenient  for  the  church-going  people. 
In  1634  the  colony  was  divided  into  counties,  roughly 
formed  by  uniting,  with  no  system  of  surveying,  num¬ 
bers  of  adjoining  plantations.  Only  a  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  colonists  could  vote  for  the  local  officers  or 
for  the  members  of  the  assemblv;  the  franchise  was 
restricted  to  those  freemen  who  owned  land,  were 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  paid  taxes  to 
the  State  and  tithes  to  the  Church.  The  Revolution, 
with  the  larger  freedom  it  brought,  gave  all  white 
colonists  full,  free  citizenship  and  the  right  of  suf¬ 
frage,  without  any  question  as  to  property  qualifica¬ 
tion  or  religious  conviction. 

MARYLAND:  LORD  BALTIMORE’S  ARBITRARY  RULE. 

Maryland’s  government  was  nearly  like  that  of 
Virginia  in  the  part  that  the  hundreds  and  later  the 
counties  played  in  the  scheme.  From  1640,  for  nearly 
half  a  century,  it  passed  through  tumultous  days,  and 
every  political  change  or  religious  struggle  in  England 
was  reproduced  in  miniature  in  Maryland.  Lord 
Baltimore,  the  proprietary,  bent  from  one  political 
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side  to  the  other  and  hack  again  like  a  willow  in  a  gale. 
His  powers  were  little  less  than  royal;  he  had  at  one 
time  a  council  and  the  people  shared  in  the  legislation 
hut  could  not  control  legislation.  Sometimes  there 
was  a  double  government;  the  original  company  in 
England  issued  dictates,  and  their  agents  in  the  colony 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  tried  to  run  matters  in 
accord  with  their  own  ideas. 

Lord  Baltimore  assumed  the  manners  of  a  king, 
summoning  by  special  writ  any  one  he  chose  for  his 
own  council;  he  packed  this  council,  too,  with  his  own 
friends  and  made  laws  to  suit  himself.  He  controlled 
the  government  like  a  majority  stockholder  or  like  the 
political  “boss”  of  our  own  time.  He  appointed 
nearly  all  the  officers  of  the  counties;  his  power 
was  hereditary  and  usually  he  exercised  it  in  a  way 
that  was  exactly  opposite  to  what  the  people  wished. 
In  1692  the  Church  of  England  was  established  by 
law,  and  the  people  had  fewer  privileges  than  their 
more  fortunate  brothers  in  Virginia. 

GEORGIA:  A  BENEVOLENT  GOVERNMENT  THAT  FAILED. 

Georgia  was  founded  as  a  home  for  poor  English 

debtors.  General  James  Edward  Oglethorpe,  a  big- 

hearted  philanthropist,  realizing  the  horrors  of  the 

English  system  of  throwing  into  prison  hundreds  of 

people  who  could  not  pay  their  debts,  determined  to 

found  an  asvlum  for  them  in  the  New  "World.  From 
«/ 

George  II  he  received  in  1732  a  royal  charter  for  a 
generous  slice  of  territory  lying  between  the  Savan¬ 
nah  and  Altamaha  rivers  and  extending  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  The  good  ship  Annie 
brought  a  hopeful  band  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  im¬ 
migrants,  and  for  a  time  all  looked  well;  but  they 
warred  with  the  Spaniards  of  Florida  and  suffered 
under  impractical  laws  made  by  a  Board  of  Trustees 
in  England,  who  had  the  power  for  twenty-one  years 
to  govern  a  colony  that  no  one  of  them  had  seen. 

The  colonists  chafed  under  the  restrictions.  They 
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could  not  acquire  land  of  their  own  in  the  colony ;  they 
could  not  own  slaves  and  they  had  no  part  in  their 
government;  they  were  treated,  in  fact,  as  children, 
though  in  a  kindly,  benevolent  way.  Many  ran  away 
to  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  and  in  1752  the  twenty- 
year  old  colony  contained  only  three  small  villages  and 
less  than  two  thousand  whites.  Dissatisfaction  being 
active  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  the  English  stock¬ 
holders  surrendered  their  charter  to  the  Crown,  and 
under  a  new  government  similar  to  that  of  Virginia 
prosperity  dawned  on  the  people. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA:  ITS  IMPRACTICAL  FORM  OF  GOVERN¬ 
MENT. 

t 

The  first  charter  of  Carolina  was  issued  by  Charles 
II  on  April  3,  1663,  to  eight  proprietors.  Under  this 
patent,  the  owners  and  their  heirs  were  made  true  and 
absolute  lords  and  the  territory  was  called  a  province. 
The  plan  to  colonize  the  land  with  the  dissatisfied 
planters  of  Barbadoes  did  not  prove  a  success  and 
several  changes  of  policy  were  made.  A  new 
patent  was  issued  in  1665,  which  included  the  growing 
settlement  of  Albemarle.  The  ailing  colony  was 
doctored  with  all  kinds  of  prescriptions  of  govern¬ 
ment,  the  most  quaint  and  quixotic  of  which  was  drawn 
up  by  J ohn  Locke,  the  English  philosopher.  It  was  a 
most  elaborate,  complicated  affair,  with  a  supreme 
disregard  of  any  fitness  to  conditions.  It  suggested 
the  feudal  system  of  the  Middle  Ages,  with  its  jumble 
of  palatines,  admirals,  chamberlains,  landgraves, 
casiques,  baronies  and  seigniories.  The  promoters 
were  earnest,  honest,  and  inspired  by  a  desire  to 
benefit  the  people.  They  wished  to  recognize  and 
stimulate  full  religious  toleration,  trial  by  jury,  and  a 
limited  degree  of  self-government. 

This  “  Fundamental  Constitutions, ’  ’  as  the  docu¬ 
ment  was  called,  was  theoretic  rather  than  practical. 
It  was  as  poorly  adapted  to  a  people  living  in  the  wild 
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woods  as  it  would  have  been  had  it  been  made  the  rules 
for  conducting-  a  nursery.  It  read  well  on  paf>er,  hut 
it  did  not  work.  Though  for  over  twenty  years  efforts 
were  made  to  force  it  on  the  people,  it  failed  except 
in  a  few  instances  where  baronies  were  laid  out  for 
settlers.  Despite  all  this,  it  had  a  really  important 
influence  in  many  ways  on  the  development  of  the 
colony.  Only  one  idea  had  a  lasting  effect:  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  land  into  squares  of  one  thousand  acres  each, 
but  this  itself  was  soon  modified  to  six  hundred  and 
forty  acres,  or  one  square  mile. 

NORTH  CAROLINA:  ITS  GOVERNMENT  THE  WORST  AMONG 

THE  AMERICAN  COLONIES. 

In  North  Carolina  were  parishes,  counties  and 
plantations  on  the  Virginia  plan.  The  Governor,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  King,  selected  six  of  his  council,  the 
owners  of  the  colony  selected  six,  and  the  freeholders 
elected  an  assembly.  It  is  said  that  the  government  of 
North  Carolina  “was  probably  the  worst  in  all  English 
America/  ’  When  in  1677  the  Governor  attempted  a 
tyrannical  scheme  of  taxation  modeled  after  that  of 
his  royal  master,  Charles  I,  the  people  promptly 
seized  and  imprisoned  him  and  formed  a  new  and 
liberal  government  of  their  own.  A  decade  later  they 
deposed  another  bad  ruler,  thereby  making  use  of  a 
primitive  form  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  “  recall/  ’ 
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CHAPTER  III. 


How  the  Republic  was  Formed. 

PIE  original  idea  of  government  was  absolute 
monarchy — a  king  or  queen  whose  word  was 
law,  whose  judgment  could  at  any  time  change 
the  law,  and  whose  whim  could  issue  any  kind  of  order, 
though  it  might  conflict  with  his  own  laws.  Nearly  all 
uncivilized  tribes  are  governed  in  this  way,  and,  extra¬ 
ordinary  as  it  may  seem  to  us  who  live  under  a  consti¬ 
tution,  this  idea  has  been  preserved  down  to  our  own 
day  in  some  countries  whose  people  are  highly  civilized. 

The  English  people — from  whom  most  of  the 
original  settlers  of  America  were  descended,  and  from 
whom  we  take  the  whole  body  of  common  law  and 
many  of  our  ideas  of  government — freed  themselves 
from  absolutism  by  three  great  efforts.  When  King 
John  became  too  tyrannical,  the  barons  and  their  re¬ 
tainers,  in  1215,  compelled  him  to  sign  the  Magna 
Charta,  by  which  they  obtained  a  considerable  measure 
of  liberty.  When  King  Charles  I,  bent  upon  being  an 
absolute  ruler,  made  repeated  promises,  only  to  break 
them,  the  people  rose  against  him,  defeated  his 
armies,  brought  him  to  judgment,  and  cut  off  his  head. 
But  a  few  years  later  they  were  unwise  enough  to 
restore  the  throne  to  the  Stuarts,  crowning  the 
frivolous  Charles  II.  And  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother,  James  II,  they  soon  found  that  they  had 
for  their  sovereign  a  man  who  was  at  once  a  bigot 
and  a  fool,  considering  himself  the  Lord’s  anointed, 
and  determined,  like  his  father,  to  be  an  absolute  ruler. 
After  enduring  him  three  years  they  dethroned  him 
in  1688  and  sent  him  into  exile. 
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STIRRINGS  OF  THE  SPIRIT  OF  LIBERTY. 

Growth  of  the  idea  of  liberty — whether  civil  or  re¬ 
ligious — with  the  general  progress  of  civilization,  has 
always  been  slow.  And  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  those 
who  have  gained  liberty  for  themselves  are  almost 
never  immediately  inclined  to  grant  it  to  others.  That 
same  English  people,  who  by  three  great  efforts  had 
won  liberty  and  representative  government  for  them¬ 
selves,  denied  it  to  their  kindred  colonists  across  the 
sea.  It  could  not  be  expected  that  this  could  go  on 
forever.  From  that  same  source  those  colonists  had 
inherited  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  learned  the  lesson 
of  revolt;  and  when  the  tyranny  of  the  imperial  gov¬ 
ernment  became  unendurable,  an  insurrection  was  be¬ 
gun  (1775),  which  grew  into  revolution  and  ended  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States. 

RESENTMENT  OF  ROYAL  TYRANNY. 

Each  of  the  thirteen  American  colonies  had  its  own 
government  for  local  affairs ;  but  they  were  under  gov¬ 
ernors  appointed  by  the  King  and  sent  over  from 
England,  and  their  governmental  acts  were  all  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  King’s  veto.  This  royal  privilege  and  the 
power  of  Parliament  were  often  used  arbitrarily, 
especially  to  prevent  any  strong  union  of  the  colonies 
and  to  restrain  the  growth  of  their  commerce  and 
forbid  them  to  develop  manufactures.  They  were  also 
subjected  to  special  taxes  for  the  benefit  of  the  King’s 
purse.  One  of  the  most  odious  was  the  Stamp  Tax. 
This  was  a  law  of  Parliament  providing  that  every 
legal  document,  in  order  to  be  valid,  must  be  writ¬ 
ten  on  paper  stamped  by  the  British  government 
and  sold  by  it  at  a  certain  price.  The  colonists  were 
so  incensed  at  this  that  they  seized  and  burned  large 
quantities  of  the  stamped  paper,  and  compelled  the 
resignation  of  the  agents  who  were  appointed  to  sell 
and  distribute  it.  The  tax  on  tea  was  another  that 
was  violently  resented;  in  some  ports  the  ships  that 
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brought  it  were  compelled  to  return  home  without 
unloading,  in  others  the  tea  was  thrown  overboard. 
Agreements  were  made  not  to  use  articles  of  British 
manufacture;  for  instance,  it  was  agreed  not  to  wear 
mourning,  because  mourning  goods  could  be  had  only 
by  importation. 

The  great  Revolution  was  a  growth.  The  colonists 
complained  that  burdensome  taxes  were  laid  upon 
them,  while  at  the  same  time  the  restrictions  upon  their 
trade  and  manufactures  made  it  hard  for  them  to 
get  money  to  pay  taxes.  Yet  in  their  early  peti¬ 
tions  and  resolutions  they  declared  over  and  over 
again  their  devoted  allegiance  to  the  Crown. 

In  1765,  when  the  excitement  over  the  Stamp  Act 
was  at  its  height,  the  Massachusetts  Assembly  in¬ 
vited  the  other  colonies  to  form  a  Continental  Con¬ 
gress,  and,  with  twenty-eight  delegates  in  attendance, 
this  Congress  met  first  in  New  York  in  October  of 
that  year.  This  body  passed  resolutions  setting  forth 
their  grievances,  and  similar  resolutions  were  passed 
by  most  of  the  colonial  assemblies.  The  practical 
answer  to  their  petitions  was  a  shipment  of  British 
soldiers  across  the  sea,  who  were  quartered  npon  the 
inhabitants  of  New  York  and  Boston. 

THE  MIGHTY  MOVEMENT  TOWARD  INDEPENDENCE. 

Logically,  such  treatment  could  not  but  lead  np, 
however  slowly,  to  the  idea  of  independence  and  a 
desire  to  gain  it.  And  this  found  expression  in  town¬ 
meeting  resolutions  before  the  great  Declaration  was 
written,  even  before  the  war  was  begun.  The  battles 
of  Lexington,  Concord,  and  Bunker  Hill  were  fonglit, 
Ethan  Allen  captured  Ticonderoga,  Arnold  and  Mont¬ 
gomery  attacked  Quebec,  and  Boston  was  besieged  by 
the  Americans — all  before  Jefferson  put  his  pen  to 
the  immortal  paper.  Among  the  preliminary  de¬ 
clarations,  some  of  which  nsed  language  closely 
approaching  that  of  the  famous  Declaration,  were 
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those  adopted  in  Mendon,  Mass.,  1773;  Suffolk  Coun¬ 
ty,  Mass.,  1774;  Chester  County,  Pa.,  and  Mecklen¬ 
burg  County,  N.  C.,  both  on  May  31, 1775.  These  were 
followed  by  movements  toward  independence  in  nearly 
all  the  colonies,  till  the  Continental  Congress,  on 
June  11,  1776,  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  a 
declaration  of  independence.  Thomas  Jefferson  was 
the  chairman  of  this  committee,  and  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  written  by  him,  was  adopted  by 
Congress  on  July  2,  and,  after  amendment,  was 
finally  approved  and  ordered  printed  July  4. 

THE  EARLIEST  SYSTEM  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

The  idea  of  independence  led  naturally  to  the  idea 
of  union,  and  it  was  immediately  realized  that  the  two 
were  inseparable.  If  the  colonies  were  to  maintain 
their  independence  against  the  power  of  the  mother 
country,  there  must  be  some  kind  of  central  govern¬ 
ment  to  bind  them  together  and  enable  them  to  act  to¬ 
gether  for  their  common  defence.  At  the  same  time 
that  the  Continental  Congress  appointed  a  committee 
to  draft  a  declaration  of  independence,  it  also  ap¬ 
pointed  one  to  prepare  articles  of  confederation. 
Nearly  a  year  before,  Benjamin  Franklin  had  sub¬ 
mitted  a  plan  for  “  confederation  and  perpetual 
union,’ ’  which,  however,  did  not  include  the  idea  of 
independence.  With  this  as  a  basis,  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  were  drawn  up,  and  they  were  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Congress  July  12,  1776,  were  debated  at 
great  length,  and  were  finally  adopted  November  15, 
1777.  In  the  discussion  various  objections  were  urged 
against  them,  the  most  important  being  the  fact  that 
great  tracts  of  land  at  the  west  were  held,  under  their 
charters,  by  Connecticut,  New  York,  and  Virginia.  It 
was  urged  that  these  should  be  given  up  to  the  general 
government,  which  was  done.  The  Articles  of  Con¬ 
federation  were  then  submitted  to  the  States,  and 
after  the  eighth  State  had  ratified  them  they  were 
declared  to  be  in  force,  July  9,  1778. 
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But  very  soon  it  became  evident  that  these  Articles 
were  inadequate  for  the  purpose  designed.  The  pro¬ 
vincial  feeling  in  the  several  colonies  was  so  strong 
that  they  feared  to  place  any  real  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  central  government,  and  were  jealous  of  one 
another  regarding  their  separate  rights  and  privileges. 
At  the  outset  the  Articles  declared  that  “each  State 
retains  its  sovereignty,  freedom  and  independence,  ” 
and  it  was  provided  that  in  Congress  on  all  questions 
each  State  should  have  one  vote,  and  for  important 
bills  a  three-fourths  vote  of  the  States  was  required. 
The  student  of  history  is  always  surprised  to  find  that 
with  so  loose  a  bond,  so  little  central  power,  the  States 
were  able  to  fight  through  a  long  war  and  establish 
their  independence. 

It  was  evident  that  something  better  than  this 
must  be  done,  if  there  was  to  be  an  American  nation. 
Pamphlets  setting  forth  this  idea  were  published,  and 
the  Legislatures  of  several  States  memorialized  Con¬ 
gress  on  the  subject.  In  the  autumn  of  1786  that  body 
passed  a  resolution  declaring  it  expedient  that  a  con¬ 
vention  of  delegates  from  the  several  States  be  held 
in  Philadelphia  in  the  following  May  to  revise  the 
Article  of  Confederation  and  “render  the  Federal 
Constitution  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  government 
and  the  preservation  of  the  Union.”  Most  of  the 
States  responded  promptly,  and  on  May  25,  1787,  the 
Convention  was  organized,  with  George  Washington 
as  chairman. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

The  Convention  spent  one  hundred  working  days 
at  the  task,  and  presented  the  final  report  to  Congress 
on  September  17,  1787.  It  appeared  that,  instead  of 
merely  revising  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  they 
had  written  a  new  Constitution ;  and  this  had  not  been 
done  without  much  debate  and  the  discussion  at  con¬ 
siderable  length  of  many  proposals  that  were  rejected 
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on  a  final  vote.  Here,  again,  the  great  difficulty  lay 
in  the  reluctance  of  the  States  to  surrender  any  of 
their  powers,  and  in  their  jealousy  lest  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  might  be  so  framed  as  to  give  more  power  or 
privilege  to  some  States  than  to  others.  And  this 
led  to  three  compromises.  One  was  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  two  legislative  bodies:  the  Senate  represent¬ 
ing  the  States,  with  two  votes  for  each,  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  representing  the  people  according 
to  population.  The  other  two  compromises  related  to 
the  institution  of  slavery. 

Congress  accepted  the  Constitution  and  directed 
that  it  be  submitted,  in  each  State,  to  a  convention  of 
delegates  chosen  by  the  people  of  that  State.  A  few 
of  the  States  ratified  the  Constitution  promptly;  in 
others  there  was  delay,  discussion,  reluctance  to 
ratify  at  all.  Several,  in  transmitting  to  Congress 
their  ratification,  accompanied  it  with  suggestions  for 
amendments.  Rhode  Island  had  not  participated  in 
the  Convention,  and  did  not  accept  the  Constitution 
till  May,  1790,  after  the  Union  had  been  formed  and 
a  presidential  election  had  been  held.  The  most 
serious  struggle  was  in  New  York.  The  Convention 
in  that  State  was  presided  over  by  the  Governor,  and 
he  and  others  did  their  utmost  to  prevent  ratification. 
Probably  they  would  have  succeeded  but  for  a  series 
of  powerful  articles  that  appeared  in  the  public  press, 
written  by  Alexander  Hamilton,  James  Madison,  and 
John  Jay.  July  16,  1788,  the  vote  for  ratification  was 
carried,  but  in  transmitting  it  to  Congress  the  Con¬ 
vention  accompanied  it  with  thirty-two  proposed 
amendments.  A  month  before  this,  New  Hampshire 
had  ratified,  making  nine  States,  the  number  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  instrument  to  go  into  effect  and  the  Union 
to  be  established. 

THE  THREE  GREAT  GOVERNING  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  most  important  feature  in  the  construction  of 
the  government  is  the  division  into  three  depart- 
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merits — the  Legislative,  the  Executive,  and  the  Judi¬ 
cial.  The  Legislative  consists  of  two  chambers,  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
powers  of  the  executive  are  vested  in  the  President 
and  his  advisers,  called  the  Cabinet.  The  Judiciary 
consists  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Federal  Dis¬ 
trict  Courts.  Every  precaution  was  taken  to  render 
these  Departments  as  nearly  independent  of  one  an¬ 
other  as  might  he  desirable,  but  there  are  necessarily 
some  points  at  which  they  are  interdependent.  Thus, 
an  Act  passed  by  Congress  may  be  vetoed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  thus  fail  of  becoming  a  law  unless  it  is  again 
passed  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  The  judges  are  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President,  with  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate;  but  they  hold  office  during  good  behavior, 
and  their  salaries  can  not  be  diminished.  Any  law 
enacted  by  Congress  becomes  void  if  the  Supreme 
Court  decides  that  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
Constitution.  The  President  himself  may  be  im¬ 
peached  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  tried 
by  the  Senate,  and,  if  pronounced  guilty,  be  removed 
from  office.  With  these  exceptions,  the  independence 
of  the  three  Departments  is  well  sustained. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


The  Declaration  of  Independence. 

HILE  the  idea  of  union  of  the  colonies  had 
been  conceived  and  planned  as  early  as  1754, 
the  idea  of  independence  was  not  manifested 
till  nearly  twenty  years  later,  but  when  once  it  was 
broached  it  appeared  to  grow  rapidly.  The  town  of 
Mendon,  Mass.,  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  pro¬ 
claim  it  officially.  On  March  1,  1773,  the  town  meeting 
passed  a  score  of  resolutions  which  set  forth  the 
grievances  of  the  colonies  in  regard  to  their  treatment 
by  Parliament  and  the  King  in  much  the  same  tone 
and  manner  adopted  by  the  writer  of  the  great  De¬ 
claration.  Three  of  these  resolutions  recited:  “That 
all  men  have  an  equal  right  to  life,  liberty  and  prop¬ 
erty  “That  all  just  and  lawful  government  must 
originate  in  the  free  consent  of  the  people,”  and 
“That  a  right  to  liberty  and  property  (which  are 
natural  means  of  self-preservation)  is  absolutely  un¬ 
alienable  and  can  never  lawfully  be  given  up  by  our¬ 
selves  or  taken  from  us  by  others.”  The  resolutions 
denounced  the  action  of  Parliament  in  assuming  to 
legislate  for  the  colonies,  and  in  authorizing  special 
taxation  and  the  quartering  of  troops  on  the  colonists. 


RANKLING  OF  OLD  WRONGS. 

On  September  6,  1774,  a  meeting  of  the  delegates 
for  Suffolk  County,  Massachusetts,  adopted  resolu¬ 
tions  of  a  much  louder  tone  and  more  determined  im¬ 
port.  They  were  believed  to  have  been  written  by 
Dr.  Joseph  Warren,  who  less  than  a  year  later  was 
killed  at  Bunker  Hill.  They  declared  that  “the  power 
but  not  the  justice,  the  vengeance  but  not  the  wisdom, 
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of  Great  Britain,  which  of  old  persecuted,  scourged, 
and  exiled  our  fugitive  parents  from  their  native 
shores,  now  pursue  us,  their  guiltless  children,  with 
unrelenting  severity.”  They  specified  violations  of 
the  colonial  charter,  advised  that  no  attention  be  paid 
to  judges  unlawfully  appointed,  and  promised  popular- 
support  to  officers  who  should  refuse  to  execute  the 
orders  of  the  courts.  They  also  advised  collectors  of 
taxes  to  retain  the  public  money  till  the  civil  govern¬ 
ment  should  be  placed  on  a  constitutional  basis,  and 
suggested  that  all  citizens  acquaint  themselves  with 
the  art  of  war.  These  resolutions  were  sent  to  the 
Continental  Congress,  which  promptly  approved  them. 

In  1775  Chester  County,  Pa.,  Cumberland  County, 
N.  Y.,  (which  is  now  included  in  Vermont),  and  several 
other  counties,  adopted  similar  resolutions,  and  de¬ 
clared  that  they  would  resist  the  unlawful  acts  of 
King  and  Parliament.  The  most  famous  of  these — 
because  most  discussed — are  the  resolutions  adopted 
in  Mecklenburg  County,  N.  C.,  May  31,  1775.  A  few 
months  later,  John  Adams,  in  letters  to  Richard 
Henry  Lee,  discussed  the  question  of  “a  people  seek¬ 
ing  to  get  out  of  the  old  government  into  a  new  one,” 
and  these  letters  were  printed  and  widely  circulated. 

GREAT  EVENTS  OF  A  FAMOUS  YEAR. 

With  the  advent  of  the  famous  year,  1776,  the 
louder  voice  of  colonies  repeated  and  emphasized  the 
earlier  declarations  of  towns  and  counties.  The 
Legislature  of  South  Carolina  adopted  a  constitution 
March  26,  which  was  declared  to  be  only  temporary, 
to  last  “ until  an  accommodation  of  the  unhappy  dif¬ 
ferences  between  Great  Britain  and  America  can  be 
obtained,”  adding  that  “this  event,  though  traduced 
and  treated  as  rebels,  we  still  earnestly  desire.”  This 
cautious  tone  was  probably  assumed  for  diplomatic 
reasons,  not  in  ignorance  that  such  accommodation 
was  in  all  probability  impossible. 
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The  next  month  North  Carolina  spoke  more  boldly 
and  unreservedly.  Her  Legislature  adopted  a  reso¬ 
lution  empowering  her  delegates  in  the  Continental 
Congress  to  “concur  with  the  degelates  of  the  other 
colonies  in  declaring  independency  and  forming  for¬ 
eign  alliances,”  and  assuming  the  right  to  form  a 
constitution  and  laws  for  their  own  colony. 

Less  than  another  month  went  by  before  Rhode 
Island  spoke  in  the  same  cause.  Her  Legislature  de¬ 
clared  that  King  George  was  endeavoring  to  compel 
the  colonists  to  submit  to  “the  most  debasing  and  de¬ 
testable  tyranny,”  and  that  it  was  their  highest  duty 
to  use  every  means  to  “oppose  that  power  which  is 
exercised  only  for  our  destruction.”  The  Legislature 
also  passed  an  Act  providing  that  in  all  law  processes 
the  mention  of  the  King  and  his  authority  should  be 
replaced  by  “the  name  and  authority  of  the  Governor 
and  Company  of  this  colony”;  that  the  law  courts 
should  no  longer  be  considered  the  King  ’s,  and  no  law 
paper  mention  the  year  of  his  reign. 

Six  days  later  the  voice  of  Massachusetts  was  heard 
in  the  same  cause.  Her  Legislature  asked  the  people 
to  assemble  in  town  meetings  and  instruct  their 
representatives  whether,  if  Congress  should  declare 
for  independence,  the  people  would  sustain  them  in 
it.  Only  one  town  voted  in  the  negative  on  this  ques¬ 
tion.  Most  of  them  were  enthusiastic  for  independ¬ 
ence.  Pittsfield  instructed  its  representative  that  on 
no  account  should  he  favor  a  union  with  Great  Britain, 
and  declared  that  Congress  should  be  informed  that 
“this  whole  province  are  waiting  for  the  important 
moment  which  they  in  their  wisdom  shall  appoint  for 
the  declaration  of  independence  and  a  free  republic.” 

On  May  15  Virginia  instructed  her  members  of 
Congress  to  induce  that  body,  if  possible,  to  “declare 
the  United  Colonies  free  and  independent  States,  ab¬ 
solved  from  allegiance  to  or  dependence  upon  the 
Crown  or  Parliament  of  Great  Britain.”  But  Con- 
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gress  needed  no  such  urging;  for  on  the  same  day  it 
passed  a  resolution  advising  all  the  Colonies  to  form 
governments  that  would  “best  conduce  to  the  hap¬ 
piness  and  safety  of  their  constituents  in  particular 
and  America  in  general,”  and  declaring  that  it  was 
“necessary  that  the  exercise  of  every  kind  of  authority 
under  the  Crown  he  totally  suppressed.”  Acting 
under  this  suggestion,  within  a  few  weeks  all  the  other 
colonies,  except  New  York,  expressed  their  purpose  to 
unite  in  the  movement  for  independence;  and  in  New 
York  there  was  no  lack  of  sympathy  with  the  move¬ 
ment,  but  the  Legislature  considered  that  a  new  Con¬ 
gress  should  first  be  elected. 

Pennsylvania  was  a  proprietary  colony  and  was 
largely  controlled  by  the  Friends  (Quakers),  and  in 
answer  to  the  Congressional  resolution  the  Legislature 
instructed  its  delegates  to  “dissent  from  and  utterly 
reject  any  proposition  that  may  cause  or  lead  to  a 
separation  from  our  mother  country  or  a  change  of  the 
form  of  this  government.”  But  a  few  days  later  there 
was  a  mass  meeting  of  citizens,  in  the  State  House 
yard,  which  took  diametrically  opposite  ground,  de¬ 
claring  that  a  convention  should  be  chosen  by  the 
people  “for  the  express  purpose  of  carrying  the  re¬ 
solve  of  Congress  into  execution.  ’  ’  And  this  was  done. 

>  In  New  Jersey  the  popular  feeling  on  the  subject 
of  independence  was  in  accord  with  that  of  the  other 
colonies;  but  the  Governor — William  Franklin,  a  son 
of  Benjamin  Franklin — was  opposed  to  it.  The  Legis¬ 
lature  thereupon  passed  a  resolution  declaring  that 
he  had  acted  “in  direct  contempt  and  violation  of  the 
resolve  of  the  Continental  Congress,”  and  had  “dis¬ 
covered  himself  to  be  an  enemy  of  the  liberties  of  this 
country.”  In  accordance  with  this,  the  Governor  was 
arrested  and  banished  from  the  colony.  He  was  sent 
to  Conneticut,  accompanied  by  the  contemptuous 
declaration  of  the  Legislature  that  he  would  there 
“be  capable  of  doing  less  mischief  than  in  New 
Jersey.”  A  new  government  was  instituted  for 
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the  colony,  and  delegates  were  sent  to  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Congress  with  instructions  to  join  in  the 
demand  for  independence. 

In  Maryland  the  royal  Governor  was  warned  by 
the  Legislature  to  leave,  and  he  sailed  for  England 
soon  afterward.  Maryland’s  representatives  in  Con¬ 
gress,  like  those  of  New  Jersey,  were  then  instructed 
to  unite  with  those  of  the  other  colonies  in.  the  move¬ 
ment  for  independence. 

THE  FAMOUS  MOTION  OF  AN  EMINENT  VIRGINIAN. 

Thus  we  see  that  it  was  not  Congress  that 
originated  the  great  revolution,  hut  the  simultaneous 
and  harmonious  impulse  of  the  people  in  the  several 
colonies;  and  the  most  significant  passages  in  the 
formal  Declaration — those  that  have  become  familiar 
as  household  words — were  adopted  from  earlier 
utterances  of  town  meetings  and  provincial  assemblies. 

Definite  action  by  the  Continental  Congress  was 
begun  on  June  7,  when  Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  moved,  and  John  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  sec¬ 
onded  these  resolutions: 

“That  these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right 
ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  States;  that  they 
are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown ; 
and  that  all  political  connection  between  them  and  the 
State  of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally 
dissolved.” 

“That  it  is  expedient  forthwith  to  take  the  most 
effectual  measures  for  forming  foreign  alliances.” 

“That  a  plan  of  confederation  be  prepared  and 
transmitted  to  the  respective  colonies  for  their  con¬ 
sideration  and  approbation.” 

It  was  the  desire  of  Congress  that  its  action  upon 
this  supremely  important  subject  should  be  marked 
by  deliberation  and  dignity.  Accordingly,  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  resolutions  was  postponed  a  few  days,  and 
then  Monday,  July  1,  was  appointed  as  the  day  for 
action  upon  the  first  resolution.  But  it  was  so  well 
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anticipated  what  the  result  would  be  that  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  write,  in  the  mean  time,  a  declara¬ 
tion  embodying  and  expanding  the  idea  of  that  resolu¬ 
tion.  This  committee  consisted  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
of  Virginia;  John  Adams,  of  Massachusetts ;  Benjamin 
Franklin,  of  Pennsylvania;  Roger  Sherman,  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  and  Robert  R.  Livingston,  of  New  York. 
Committees  were  appointed  also  to  formulate  plans 
for  putting  the  other  two  resolutions  into  execution. 

“THE  MOST  REMARKABLE  OF  HUMAN  DOCUMENTS.” 

The  Great  Declaration  of  Independence  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  Jefferson,  with  the  advice  and  approval  of 
his  associates  on  the  committee,  and  the  first  draft 
of  it  was  presented  to  Congress  Friday,  June  28.  This 
was  laid  on  the  table  till  Monday,  July  1,  the  day  set 
for  considering  the  Resolution.  On  that  day  this  was 
taken  up  and  was  debated  at  considerable  length. 
There  were  members  who,  while  not  absolutely  opposed 
to  the  idea  of  independence,  were  doubtful  about  its 
expediency,  or  timid  as  to  the  result.  Mr.  Adams  ap¬ 
peared  as  the  foremost  champion  of  the  Resolution, 
and  his  arguments  convinced  those  who  hesitated  to 
vote  for  it.  The  next  day,  July  2,  the  Resolution  was 
adopted,  the  delegations  from  all  the  Colonies  voting 
for  it,  except  the  members  from  New  York,  who  had 
received  no  instructions.  July  2,  therefore — not  the 
4tli — is  the  true  date  of  American  independence. 

The  formal,  extended  Declaration,  which  Jefferson 
had  written  and  the  committee  had  presented,  was 
then  taken  up  for  consideration.  The  debate  was  so 
long  and  so  earnest,  and  the  alterations  ordered  by 
the  House  were  so  many,  that  the  committee  asked 
leave  to  withdraw  it  for  further  consideration  and 
amendment.  They  presented  it  again  on  the  4th,  and 
in  the  afternoon  of  that  day  it  was  adopted  and  ordered 
printed,  copies  to  be  sent  to  “The  several  assemblies, 
conventions  and  committees  or  councils  of  safety,  and 
to  the  several  commanding  officers  of  the  Continental 
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troops;  that  it  be  proclaimed  in  each  of  the  United 
States  and  at  the  head  of  the  army.  ” 

CELEBRATED  SAYINGS  OF  THE  SIGNERS. 

The  original  printed  broadside  was  signed  only  by 
John  Hancock,  President  of  the  Congress,  “by  order 
and  in  behalf  of  the  Congress,  ”  and  by  Charles 
Thomson,  the  Secretary.  On  August  2  the  original 
engrossed  copy  was  signed  by  fifty-three  members, 
Gerry,  of  Massachusetts,  McKean,  of  Delaware,  and 
Thornton,  of  New  Hampshire,  signing  later,  Thorn¬ 
ton  not  signing  until  November  4.  When  Charles 
Carroll  signed,  a  member  standing  by  remarked  that 
in  the  event  of  their  failure  to  maintain  independence, 
and  their  punishment  as  rebels,  he  would  probably  be 
safe,  because  there  were  several  men  of  that  name. 
“I  will  make  it  certain  which  one  it  is  that  is  the 
rebel,”  said  Carroll,  and  he  added  “of  Carrollton”  to 
his  signature.  When  a  somewhat  timid  member  re¬ 
marked,  “Now  we  must  all  hang  together,”  Franklin 
made  one  of  his  famous  jests,  “Certainly,  or  we  shall 
all  hang  separate.”  In  the  course  of  the  debate  on 
the  resolution,  in  which  all  sorts  of  amendments — 
many  of  them  trivial — were  proposed,  Franklin  said 
he  was  reminded  of  a  hatter  in  Philadelphia  who 
obtained  a  new  sign,  and  before  putting  it  up  sub¬ 
mitted  it  to  the  criticism  of  his  friends.  It  read 
originally,  “John  Thompson,  hatter,  makes  and  sells 
hats  for  ready  money,”  with  a  picture  of  a  hat  at  the 
end.  One  friend  objected  to  one  clause  as  useless,  and 
another  to  another,  and  they  were  stricken  out,  till 
nothing  remained  but  “John  Thompson”  and  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  hat !  If  any  one  man,  more  than  another,  was 
the  motive  force  that  carried  the  purpose  of  independ¬ 
ence  through  to  execution,  it  was  Franklin.  The  cause 
had  been  greatly  helped  by  Thomas  Paine’s  famous 
pamphlet,  entitled  “Common  Sense,”  published  in 
January,  1776,  which  spoke  boldly  for  independence, 
sharply  criticised  the  British  Government,  and  con- 
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tained  many  epigrammatic  passages:  “As  in  abso¬ 
lute  governments  the  king  is  law,  so  in  free  countries 
the  law  ought  to  be  king ; ’ ’  “Small  islands,  not  capable 
of  protecting  themselves,  are  proper  objects  for  king¬ 
doms  to  take  under  their  care;  but  there  is  some¬ 
thing  absurd  in  supposing  a  continent  to  be  per¬ 
petually  governed  by  an  island.”  He  closed  with  this 
appeal:  “Every  spot  of  the  Old  World  is  overrun 
with  oppression.  Freedom  hath  been  hunted  around 
the  globe.  Asia  and  Africa  have  long  expelled  her. 
Europe  regards  her  like  a  stranger,  and  England  hath 
given  her  warning  to  depart.  Oh,  receive  the  fugitive 
and  prepare  in  time  an  asylum  for  mankind.”  Paine 
acknowledged  that  he  received  his  inspiration  from 
Franklin.  When  Franklin  was  colonial  agent  in  Lon¬ 
don,  George  III  warned  his  ministers  against  “that 
crafty  American,  who  is  more  than  a  match  for  you 
all.”  In  London,  in  1774,  he  published  a  satirical 
pamphlet,  entitled  “Rules  for  Reducing  a  Great  Em¬ 
pire  to  a  Small  One,”  in  which  he  ironically  advised 
the  infliction  of  the  very  wrongs  that  the  Colonies 
complained  of.  It  was  anonymous,  but  the  authorship 
was  no  secret. 

The  day  that  Washington  received  his  copy  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  he  caused  it  to  be  read 
to  the  army,  and  it  was  received  with  hearty  demon¬ 
strations  of  approval.  In  the  orders  of  the  day  he 
wrote:  “The  General  hopes  that  this  important 
event  will  serve  as  a  fresh  incentive  to  every  officer 
and  soldier  to  act  with  fidelity  and  courage,  as  know¬ 
ing  that  now  the  peace  and  safety  of  his  country 
depend,  under  God,  solely  on  the  success  of  our  arms, 
and  that  he  is  now  in  the  service  of  a  State  possessed 
of  sufficient  power  to  reward  his  merit  and  advance 
him  to  the  highest  honors  of  a  free  country.” 

THE  SOLEMN  WORDS  THAT  SEALED  OUR  INDEPENDENCE. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence,  as  finally 
adopted  by  Congress,  after  saying  that  “a  decent 
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respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  ”  required  that  the 
causes  that  impelled  the  separation  from  the  mother 
country  should  be  set  forth,  began  with  this  famous 
passage:  “We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident; 
that  all  men  are  created  equal ;  that  they  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights;  that 
among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap¬ 
piness.  That,  to  secure  these  rights,  governments 
are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed;  that,  whenever  any 
form  of  government  becomes  destructive  of  these 
ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  abolish 
it,  and  to  institute  a  new  government,  laying  its 
foundation  on  such  principles,  and  organizing  its 
powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely 
to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness.’ ’  It  then  recited 
twenty-nine  grievances  against  the  King.  Some  of 
these  were:  Refusing  assent  to  good  and  necessary 
laws;  dissolving  representative  houses  for  opposing 
his  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  people;  endeavoring 
to  prevent  the  population  of  these  States,  by  obstruct¬ 
ing  naturalization  laws;  making  judges  dependent  on 
his  will  alone;  keeping  standing  armies  among  us  in 
time  of  peace;  cutting  off  our  trade  with  all  parts  of 
the  world ;  depriving  us  of  the  benefits  of  trial  by  jury ; 
taking  away  our  charter ;  and  exciting  domestic  insur¬ 
rection  among  us.  “We,  therefore,  .  .  .  solemnly 

publish  and  declare  that  these  United  Colonies  are, 
and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  States. 
.  .  .  And,  for  the  support  of  this  declaration,  with 

a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence, 
we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our  for¬ 
tunes  and  our  sacred  honor.” 

THE  SIGNERS  OF  THE  DECLARATION. 

There  were  fifty-six  signers  of  the  Declaration. 
The  signature  of  Robert  R.  Livingston  should  have 
appeared  there  also,  for  he  had  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  convention;  but  urgent  business  called  him  to 
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New  York  just  before  the  signatures  were  appended. 
All  the  signers  were  men  of  some  consequence  in  their 
day,  and  about  fourteen  may  be  named  as  specially 
eminent  then  or  afterward: — John  Hancock  (1737- 
1793),  who  presided  over  the  Congress,  was  a  wealthy 
merchant  of  Boston,  who  had  been  so  active  and  so 
eloquent  in  the  patriotic  cause  that  the  royal  Governor, 
Gage,  excepted  him  from  the  offer  of  pardon  to 
rebels. — Francis  Hopkinson  (1737-1791),  of  New 
Jersey,  was  an  eminent  jurist  and  became  famous  for 
his  songs  and  satirical  poems,  as  well  as  political 
writings. — Benjamin  Harrison  (1740-1791)  was  elected 
Governor  of  Virginia  three  times.  He  was  the  father 
of  one  President  and  the  great-grandfather  of  an¬ 
other. — Samuel  Adams  (1722-1803),  a  not  very  suc¬ 
cessful  business  man  in  Boston,  was  very  active  and 
efficient  in  advocating  the  patriotic  cause  and,  like 
Hancock,  was  excepted  from  those  who  might  be 
pardoned. — His  kinsman,  John  Adams  (1735- July  4, 
1826),  was  the  second  President  and  was  father  of 
the  sixth  President. — Charles  Carroll  (1737-1832),  of 
Maryland,  who  added  “of  Carrollton”  to  his  signa¬ 
ture,  that  no  other  man  of  that  name  might  be  held 
responsible,  was  the  last  survivor  of  the  signers.  He 
was  said  to  be  the  richest  man  in  the  Colonies,  having 
an  estate  valued  at  $2,000,000. — Thomas  Jefferson 
(1743- July  4,  1826),  who  wrote  the  Declaration,  was 
the  third  President.  He  and  John  Adams  died  the 
same  day,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Declara¬ 
tion. — Benjamin  Franklin  (1706-1790)  was  perhaps 
the  wisest  and  most  experienced  man  in  statecraft  of 
all  in  that  Congress.  He  predicted  the  war  that  took 
place  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  his  death. — Richard 
Henry  Lee  (1732-1794),  a  learned  man  and  a  power¬ 
ful  orator,  was  the  most  popular  Virginian  of  his 
day.  He  served  on  thirty-seven  committees  in  Con¬ 
gress,  and  held  many  offices  in  the  State. — Robert 
Morris  (1734-1806),  of  Philadelphia,  was  a  most 
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efficient  aid  in  the  struggle  for  independence,  as  he 
was  the  financier  of  largest  means  and  lent  liberally 
to  the  government. — Philip  Livingston  (1716-1778), 
of  New  York,  was  a  business  man  who  held  many 
offices  in  his  native  State,  became  a  member  of  Con¬ 
gress,  and  was  especially  obnoxious  to  the  Tories  be¬ 
cause  of  his  active  patriotism. — Robert  Treat  Paine 
(1731-1814),  of  Massachusetts,  was  chaplain  to  the 
Continental  troops  in  the  north,  held  several  State 
offices,  was  very  active  in  the  cause  of  independence, 
and  became  an  eminent  jurist. — Benjamin  Rush  (1745- 
1813),  of  Philadelphia,  was  a  physician  and  author  of 
several  medical  works.  He  was  surgeon-general  of 
the  army,  rendered  notable  service  in  a  yellow-fever 
epidemic,  and  was  an  advocate  of  temperance,  aboli¬ 
tion  of  slavery,  and  the  Bible  in  the  schools. — Roger 
Sherman  (1721-1793),  of  Connecticut,  was  at  first  a 
shoemaker  and  small  store-keeper,  but  became  a  sur¬ 
veyor,  a  lawyer,  a  judge,  and  a  most  efficient  legislator. 
It  was  due  mainly  to  him  that  Connecticut  accepted 
the  Constitution. 


CHAPTER  V. 


The  Articles  of  Confederation. 

'HE  necessity  for  union  of  the  Colonies  was  quite 
as  urgent  as  the  necessity  for  independence ;  but 
while  this  appeared  to  be  a  simpler  problem,  its 
solution  was,  in  its  way,  quite  as  difficult.  There  could 
be  only  one  kind  of  independence,  but  there  might  be 
several  kinds  of  union,  and  while  the  colonists  were 
almost  unanimous  in  their  desire  for  independence, 
they  did  not  all  desire  the  same  kind  of  union.  On 
one  point,  however,  there  appeared  to  be  a  general 
agreement — they  wished  to  yield  as  little  power  as 
possible  to  the  central  government,  and  retain  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  several  States.  This  was  the 
great  difficulty  to  be  overcome  in  the  formation  of  a 
union,  and  it  made  the  first  attempt  a  failure. 

There  was  urgent  suggestion  of  the  need  of  a 
union,  from  various  sources,  repeated  in  various  ways, 
for  at  least  twenty  years  before  Congress,  on  June  11, 
1776,  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  Articles  of 
Confederation.  The  report  of  this  committee  was 
subjected  to  a  long  discussion,  so  that  the  draft  was 
not  ready  for  submission  to  the  States  till  November 
15,  1777.  And  there  again,  in  every  State,  was  dis¬ 
cussion,  criticism,  objection,  and  this  cause  of  delay 
was  supplemented  by  the  absence  of  railroads  and 
telegraphs,  so  that  communication  between  the  States 
was  very  slow.  It  required  more  than  three  years  to 
get  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  States,  Maryland 
coming  in  last,  March  1,  1781.  And  all  this  time  they 
were  carrying  on  a  war  with  a  powerful  foe,  for  which 
they  needed  the  utmost  strength  that  union  could  give. 
The  only  excuse  for  their  reluctance  lies  in  the  fact 
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that  they  had  suffered,  and  were  still  suffering,  from 
allegiance  to  an  imperial  government,  and  it  was 
natural  that  they  should  have  some  dread  of  a  central 
power.  Some  of  them  boldly  proclaimed  their  belief 
that  if  a  central  government  were  established,  it  would 
certainly  become  a  powerful  despotism. 

By  July  9,  1778,  eight  States  had  accepted  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  and  they  were  then  declared 
to  be  in  operation. 

These  Articles  adopted  the  name  “The  United 
States  of  America,”  and  declared  that  each  State 
retained  “its  sovereignty,  freedom,  and  independ¬ 
ence,”  and  “every  power,  jurisdiction  and  right  that 
is  not  expressly  delegated  to  the  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled.”  It  was  declared  that  the 
Union  was  “a  firm  league  of  friendship  for  the  com¬ 
mon  defense  and  general  welfare — an  alliance  defens¬ 
ive  but  not  offensive.” 

Congressional  delegates  were  to  be  appointed  an¬ 
nually  by  the  State  Legislatures,  which  should  retain 
the  power  to  recall  them.  No  State  was  to  have  fewer 
than  two  delegates  in  Congress,  or  more  than  seven, 
and  each  State  was  to  have  one  vote. 

The  separate  States  were  forbidden  to  enter  into 
diplomatic  or  treaty  relations  with  any  foreign  power, 
or  with  each  other,  or  to  maintain  a  naval  or  military 
force  (except  “a  well  regulated  militia”),  or  engage 
in  war,  or  grant  letters  of  marque,  or  impose  duties 
on  imports  that  interfered  with  treaties  made  by 
Congress. 

Congress  was  to  be  the  court  of  last  resort  in  case 
of  disputes  between  the  States.  There  was  no  pro¬ 
vision  for  an  executive  head  of  the  nation  (a  Presi¬ 
dent),  or  for  any  courts.  In  Congress  a  simple 
majority  vote  was  sufficient  for  adjournment,  but  for 
nothing  else.  Every  bill  introduced  must  receive  the 
vote  of  nine  of  the  thirteen  States  in  order  to  become 
a  law.  Canada  might  be  admitted  to  the  Union  if 
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she  accepted  these  Articles  of  Confederation,  but  no 
other  colony  could  be  admitted  except  by  a  vote  of 
nine  of  the  States. 

It  was  declared,  finally,  that  the  Union  was  to  be 
perpetual;  that  the  Articles  must  be  inviolably  ob¬ 
served  by  every  State;  and  that  no  change  could  be 
made  in  them  unless  it  was  first  agreed  to  by  Congress 
and  then  accepted  by  the  Legislature  of  every  State. 

For  us,  in  our  knowledge  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  present  form  of  the  United  States  government,  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  these  Articles  never  could  have 
served  for  a  government  of  a  great  people,  and  there 
were  those  who  saw  this  clearly  at  the  time,  even 
before  enough  States  had  accepted  them  to  render 
them  operative.  One  critic  said:  “Congress  may 
make  treaties,  but  can  only  recommend  their  observ¬ 
ance;  may  appoint  ambassadors,  but  can  not  defray 
even  the  expenses  of  their  tables ;  may  borrow  money 
in  their  own  name,  on  the  faith  of  the  Union,  but  can 
not  pay  a  dollar ;  may  coin  money,  but  can  not  import 
an  ounce  of  bullion;  may  make  war  and  determine 
what  number  of  troops  is  necessary,  but  can  not  raise 
a  single  soldier ;  in  short,  may  declare  everything,  but 
can  do  nothing.”  This  was  exaggerated  a  little,  but 
not  much.  Congress  really  had  no  power  to  enforce 
any  of  its  decrees;  that  was  left  to  the  States,  and 
many  Congressional  measures  were  either  refused 
execution  or  quietly  ignored. 

The  idea  of  keeping  the  general  government  in  con¬ 
stant  subjection  to  the  States,  which  runs  through  the 
whole  instrument,  reached  the  climax  of  the  ridiculous 
in  this  passage:  “If  the  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled  shall,  on  consideration  of  circumstances, 
judge  proper  that  any  State  should  not  raise  men,  or 
should  raise  a  smaller  number  than  its  quota,  and  that 
any  other  State  should  raise  a  greater  number  of  men 
than  its  quota  thereof,  such  extra  number  shall  be 
raised,  officered,  clothed,  armed,  and  equipped  in  the 
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same  maimer  as  the  quota  of  such  State;  unless  the 
Legislature  of  such  State  shall  judge  that  such  extra 
number  can  not  be  safely  spared  out  of  the  same;  in 
which  case  they  shall  raise,  officer,  clothe,  arm,  and 
equip  as  many  of  such  extra  number  as  they  judge  can 
be  safely  spared.’ ’ 

No  President  or  executive  department  of  any 
kind — no  Supreme  Court — no  real  authority  in  Con¬ 
gress — every  State  to  do  as  it  pleased — and  such  a 
Union  expected  to  be  perpetual!  Verily,  there  was  no 
Ship  of  State,  only  a  Raft  of  States  loosely  pinned  to¬ 
gether.  That  the  War  of  Independence  was  fought 
through  to  success  was  due  mainly  to  the  brave  char¬ 
acter  and  sturdy  determination  of  the  individual 
citizens.  And  the  universal  realization  that  the  only 
hope  of  national  strength  lay  in  union  kept  them  to¬ 
gether,  even  by  this  slender  connection,  till  they 
obtained  a  real  Constitution  five  years  after  the  war 
closed. 

Yet,  with  their  weakness  and  all  their  faults,  the 
Articles  contributed  some  good  features  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  At  the  outset  they  established  the  admirable 
name  “United  States  of  America.”  They  provided 
that  the  free  inhabitants  of  each  State  should  be  en¬ 
titled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the 
several  States ;  that  persons  fleeing  from  justice  from 
one  State  into  another  should  be  delivered  up  to  the 
authorities  of  the  State  having  jurisdiction;  that  full 
faith  and  credit  should  be  given  in  each  State  to  the 
records,  acts,  and  judicial  proceedings  in  other  States ; 
that  Congress  should  convene  every  year;  that  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  should  not  be  called  to  account  for 
what  they  might  say  in  debate,  nor  be  subject  to 
arrest  in  going  to  and  from  Congress;  that  no  State 
should  treat  in  any  way  with  a  foreign  government, 
nor  keep  any  war  vessel,  but  that  every  State  should 
have  a  well  regulated  militia;  that  Congress  alone 
should  determine  questions  of  peace  and  war,  and 
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have  power  to  grant  letters  of  marque ;  that  Congress 
alone  should  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures ; 
and  that  the  journals  of  Congress  should  be  published. 
All  these  features  appear  in  the  Constitution,  but  in 
general  power  the  two  instruments  are  widely 
different. 


PART  III. 

United  States  Government  as  it  Exists  Today. 


Section  I. 

The  Executive  Branch. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Constitution. 

JSffilpIIE  idea  of  Union,  growing  slowly  from  1643, 
fegRj  when  the  New  England  colonies  formed  a  union 
cJipf  for  their  defense  against  the  Indian  tribes,  did 
not  reach  perfection  till  the  Constitution  under  which 
the  Republic  now  lives  was  framed  and  adopted.  One 
of  the  eminent  commentators  on  this  instrument — 
James  Bayard — characterizes  it  as  “the  first  instance 
of  a  government  deliberately  formed  by  the  people  for 
whose  benefit  it  was  intended, ”  and  he  adds:  “The 
origin  of  most  other  governments  is  lost  in  the  ob¬ 
scurity  of  time;  but  enough  of  their  history  can  be 
traced  to  convince  every  one  that  they  arose  from 
accident  and  were  moulded  by  circumstances,  without 
any  preconcerted  plan  by  their  original  framers,  and 
generally  without  any  view  to  the  happiness  or  the 
interests  of  the  governed.”  Mr.  Gladstone  may  have 
had  this  same  idea  when  he  made  his  famous  declara¬ 
tion:  “The  American  Constitution  is  the  most  won¬ 
derful  work  ever  struck  off  at  a  given  time  by  the 
brain  and  purpose  of  man.”  If  he  thought  it  was 
struck  off  at  a  heat,  as  his  language  seems  to  imply,  he 
was  mistaken ;  for  the  task  was  approached  slowly  and 
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assumed  somewhat  hesitatingly  and  occupied  one  Hun¬ 
dred  working  days. 

The  need  of  protection  had  taught  the  lesson  of 
Union.  The  uncertain  character  of  hereditary 
monarchs  had  suggested  a  Republic.  The  well-known 
temptations  of  authority  demanded  a  Constitution. 
Against  all  these  still  stood  the  obstacle  of  local 
interests  and  provincial  jealousy. 

WHAT  WE  MEAN  BY  A  “CONSTITUTION.” 

A  constitution  is  a  code  of  laws  drawn  up  or 
adopted  by  a  people  for  the  guidance  and  restriction 
of  those  to  whom  they  entrust  the  government.  It 
assumes  that  sovereignty — that  is,  ultimate  and  su¬ 
preme  right  and  power — resides  in  the  people,  and 
that  all  office-holders  are  their  servants.  The  principle 
is  the  same  whether  the  rulers  are  hereditary  princes 
or  officers  chosen  by  popular  election.  No  ruler  can 
long  maintain  his  authority  unless  a  majority  of  the 
people  consent  to  it. 

The  several  colonies  had  formed  each  its  own  con¬ 
stitution,  which  answered  the  purposes  of  local  gov¬ 
ernment;  but  the  Articles  of  Confederation  had  proved 
to  be  fatally  weak  and  inadequate  for  general  harmony 
and  protection.  Suggestions  and  demands  for  a 
strong  constitution  came  in  rapid  succession  from 
various  sources.  In  1781  Pelatiah  Webster  published 
a  pamphlet  in  which  he  set  forth  forcibly  the  necessity 
for  such  a  constitution.  The  next  year  the  legislature 
of  New  York  passed  a  resolution  declaring  that  there 
should  be  a  convention  to  revise  the  Articles  of  Con¬ 
federation,  and  Alexander  Hamilton  announced  in 
Congress  that  he  would  soon  propose  a  plan  for  one. 
In  1785  Noah  Webster,  afterward  author  of  the 
famous  dictionary,  published  a  pamphlet  proposing 
that  there  should  be  “a  new  system  of  government, 
which  should  act,  not  on  the  States,  but  directly  on 
individuals,  and  vest  in  Congress  full  power  to 
carry  its  laws  into  effect.”  But  no  actual  movement 
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in  that  direction  was  made  until  Virginia  and  Mary¬ 
land  appointed  commissioners  to  settle  a  dispute  over 
the  navigation  of  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  Potomac. 
These  commissioners  reported  that  nothing  could  he 
done  without  greater  powers  than  they  possessed. 
Then  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  proposed  a  conven¬ 
tion  of  delegates  from  all  the  States  to  devise  a  uni¬ 
form  plan  for  commercial  relations.  Five  States  sent 
delegates,  who  met  in  Annapolis  in  the  autumn  of 
1786.  Their  report  to  Congress  advised  the  calling  of 
a  convention  of  commissioners  from  all  the  States,  to 
meet  in  Philadelphia  in  May,  1787,  and  revise  the 
Articles  of  Confederation.  Congress  adopted  the  sug¬ 
gestion,  and  all  the  States  except  Rhode  Island 
responded.  The  principal  reason  for  her  refusal  was 
understood  to  be  her  unwillingness  to  give  up  her  ad¬ 
vantage  in  receiving  goods  that  entered  her  ports  free, 
hut  were  destined  for  other  States  that  imposed  duties. 

THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTION  MEETS  AND  ORGANIZES 

IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  delegates  met  in  the  State  House,  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  May  14,  1787,  but  there  were  not  representa¬ 
tives  from  a  majority  of  the  States  till  May  25.  Then 
George  Washington  was  chosen  Chairman,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Jackson,  of  Philadelphia,  Secretary. 

The  Convention  sat  with  closed  doors,  and  made 
no  provision  for  any  report  of  its  debates.  The  in¬ 
tention  was  to  let  the  public  know  nothing  of  its  action 
except  the  results.  It  was  feared  that  if  the  debates 
were  published  many  citizens  would  assume  to  have  a 
voice  in  them  and  to  offer  all  sorts  of  advice  to  the 
Convention,  criticise  it  for  not  arriving  at  different 
decisions,  and  create  unreasonable  dissatisfaction. 
But,  fortunately,  James  Madison  (afterward  Presi¬ 
dent)  was  a  stenographer.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Convention,  attended  regularly,  occupied  a  front  seat 
and  made  a  full  report  of  the  debates.  This  report 
published  years  afterward,  gives  an  interesting  view 
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of  the  logical  and  oratorical  struggle  through  which 
the  Constitution  came  to  perfection. 

The  first  question  that  the  Convention  had  to  meet 
regarded  the  extent  of  its  powers.  The  delegates  had 
been  chosen  to  revise  the  Articles  of  Confederation; 
but  it  very  soon  appeared  that  no  revision  would  have 
much  value  unless  it  were  so  thorough  as  to  create  a 
new  instrument.  Every  delegate  appeared  to  realize 
this,  and,  with  all  their  fears  and  restrictions,  they 
acted  accordingly. 

THE  ROUGH  DRAFT  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

The  first  definite  proposal  on  which  the  Convention 
could  work  was  embodied  in  a  series  of  resolutions, 
presented  by  Edmund  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  which 
declared  how  the  Articles  of  Confederation  should  be 
amended.  Then  Charles  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina, 
submitted  a  rough  draft  of  a  constitution.  In  these 
appeared  several  of  the  essential  features  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  as  finally  adopted — Congress  to  consist  of 
two  houses;  a  president;  a  supreme  court;  republican 
form  of  government  to  be  guaranteed  to  every  State; 
trial  by  jury;  no  export  duties;  no  titles  of  nobility; 
Congress  to  have  power  to  regulate  commerce,  raise 
armies,  build  navies,  coin  money,  establish  post-roads, 
etc. 

Most  of  these  were  readily  agreed  to  as  general 
propositions,  but  there  was  great  variety  of  opinion 
as  to  the  best  way  to  put  them  into  execution ;  and  on 
many  points  there  was  protracted  debate  and  serious 
opposition.  There  was  a  struggle  over  the  method  of 
representation,  the  smaller  States  being  unwilling  to 
base  it  on  comparative  population.  This  was  settled 
by  an  agreement  to  give  the  States,  whether  large  or 
small,  equal  representation  in  the  Senate,  while  repre¬ 
sentation  in  the  lower  House  should  be  based  on 
population.  This  is  the  first  of  the  three  compromises 
of  the  Constitution.  But  then  followed  a  warm  debate 
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on  the  method  of  choosing  representatives.  Some  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that  this  ought  not  to  be  by  popular 
election,  because  the  people  could  not  very  well  know 
who  were  the  best  men  for  the  office,  and  were  liable 
to  be  misled.  One  eminent  delegate  boldly  declared 
that  the  people  should  have  as  little  as  possible  to  do 
with  the  government.  He  did  not  mean  that  it  should 
not  be  administered  for  their  benefit,  but  he  thought 
they  lacked  the  necessary  information  and  intelligence 
to  make  the  best  government.  Another  declared  that 
the  country  was  already  suffering  from  too  much 
democracy,  and  the  people  were  duped  by  pretended 
patriots.  Mr.  Madison  more  wisely  argued  that  “the 
great  fabric  to  be  raised  would  be  more  durable  if  it 
should  rest  on  the  solid  foundation  of  the  people 
themselves  than  if  it  should  stand  merely  on  the  pillars 
of  the  legislatures.’ ’ 

Then  came  the  question  of  choosing  Senators,  and 
three  methods  were  proposed,  each  of  which  found 
some  advocates — by  the  House  of  Representatives,  by 
the  State  Legislatures,  or  by  the  people.  On  this  there 
was  a  long  debate,  some  members  expressing  the  fear 
that  Congress  would  have  too  much  power  and  the 
Legislatures  too  little,  others  the  reverse.  This  same 
subject — the  proper  balance  of  power  between  the 
State  governments  and  the  Federal  government — 
appeared  to  be  the  haunting  spirit  of  the  whole  con¬ 
vention,  coming  up  again  and  again  in  the  successive 
debates.  On  the  final  vote  ten  of  the  twelve  States 
voted  that  Senators  should  be  chosen  by  the  Legisla¬ 
tures.  The  term  of  Senators  was  made  six  years  on 
the  ground  that,  to  give  the  government  stability,  at 
least  one  of  its  branches  should  have  a  long  enough 
term  for  its  members  to  “acquire  a  competent  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  public  interests.”  When  the  subject  of 
payment  came  up,  some  members  were  opposed  to  giv¬ 
ing  the  Senators  any  salary.  One  argued  that  “the 
senatorial  branch  was  meant  to  represent  the  wealth 
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of  the  country,  and  therefore  it  ought  to  be  composed 
of  persons  of  wealth,  and  if  no  allowance  were  made 
the  wealthy  alone  would  undertake  the  service.’ ’  He 
did  not  dream  that  the  time  would  come  when  there 
would  be  distrust  of  the  Senate  on  the  very  ground 
of  its  including  too  many  rich  men.  It  was  finally 
voted  that  all  members  of  both  Houses  should  “re¬ 
ceive  a  compensation  for  the  devotion  of  their  time 
to  the  public  service.” 

* 

THE  CENTRAL  IDEA  IN  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

Some  of  the  delegates  raised  another  difficulty  by 
imagining  that  new  States  at  the  West  might  com¬ 
bine  to  wrong  the  older  States  at  the  East,  unless  the 
power  of  government  were  based  entirely  on  propor¬ 
tionate  population,  while  others  still  stood  for  equality 
of  the  States,  no  matter  what  might  be  their  popula¬ 
tion.  Dr.  William  Samuel  Johnson,  of  Connecticut, 
solved  the  difficulty  by  stating  clearly  the  idea  for 
which  evidently  the  debaters  were  groping  half  blindly. 
He  said  the  fact  was  that  the  States  did  exist  as  po¬ 
litical  societies,  and  a  government  must  be  formed  for 
them  in  their  political  capacity,  and  at  the  same  time 
for  the  individual  citizens  that  composed  them.  These 
two  ideas,  therefore,  instead  of  being  opposed,  must 
be  combined — in  one  branch  of  Congress  the  States 
must  be  represented,  in  the  other  the  people.  This 
was  expressed  briefly  in  the  now  famous  phrase,  “an 
indissoluble  union  of  indestructible  States.” 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  Convention  was  slow  in 
arriving  at  this  idea,  for  it  was  without  precedent, 
and  to  this  day  many  learned  persons  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  are  not  able  to  understand  it.  It  remains,  and 
probably  must  forever  remain,  as  the  great  funda¬ 
mental  principle  in  the  structure  of  the  Republic. 
Time’s  changes  may  bring,  now  and  again,  a  little 
more  or  a  little  less  of  power  and  responsibility  to 
the  Federal  government,  but  there  can  hardly  be 
enough  of  such  alteration  to  destroy  the  principle. 
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When  the  Continental  Congress  declared  independ¬ 
ence  it  recommended  that  each  of  the  States  establish 
a  constitution  for  itself,  as  they  were  then  under  the 
rule  of  royal  charters  and  grants.  And  this  was  done 
by  all  the  States  except  Rhode  Island.  She  continued 
the  royal  charter  as  her  fundamental  law  till  1842, 
when  there  was  an  insurrection  against  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  representatives  in  the  Legislature,  which  had 
become  grossly  unfair.  This  insurrection,  led  by 
Thomas  Wilson  Dorr,  was  called  the  Dorr  War,  and 
it  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  a  proper  constitution  and 
a  fair  apportionment. 

But  the  spirit  of  provincial  jealousy  still  clung  to 
the  idea  of  keeping  the  States  preeminent,  and  Gouv- 
erneur  Morris,  of  Pennsylvania,  made  a  strong  speech 
against  it.  He  said  this  country  must  be  united,  and 
if  persuasion  did  not  unite  it,  the  sword  would.  4  4  The 
scenes  of  horror  attending  civil  commotion  can  not 
be  described,  and  the  conclusion  of  them  will  be  worse 
than  the  term  of  their  continuance.  State  attach¬ 
ments  and  State  importance  have  been  the  bane  of  this 
country.  ’  ’  He  appears  to  have  had  a  prophetic  vision. 

THE  SUBJECT  OF  SLAVES  PRESENTS  DIFFICULTIES. 

When  the  subject  of  proportional  representation 
in  Congress  was  taken  up,  the  most  serious  difficulty 
was  encountered.  It  was  proposed  to  have  one  repre¬ 
sentative  for  every  forty  thousand  inhabitants,  and 
immediately  the  question  arose :  How  are  inhabitants 
to  be  counted?  The  Southern  States  had  many  slaves, 
the  Northern  few  or  none.  William  Paterson,  of  New 
Jersey,  was  the  foremost  speaker  on  this  topic.  He 
said  he  could  regard  negro  slaves  in  no  light  but  as 
property.  They  had  no  personal  liberty,  and  were 
entirely  subject  to  the  will  of  their  master.  4  4  Has  a 
man  in  Virginia,”  he  asked,  44 a  number  of  votes  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  his  slaves?  And  if 
negroes  are  not  represented  in  the  States  to  which 
they  belong,  why  should  they  be  represented  in  the 
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general  government  !”  Mr.  Madison  said  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  interests  lay,  not  between  the  large  States  and 
the  small  ones,  but  between  the  Northern  and  the 
Southern,  and  he  feared  trouble  if  the  Northern  States 
had  more  representatives  than  the  Southern.  They 
would  have  had  many  more  if  the  slaves  were  not 
counted.  Mr.  Butler,  of  South  Carolina,  said  the 
Southern  States  wanted  some  security  that  their  slaves 
would  not  be  taken  from  them.  The  subject  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  committee  of  one  delegate  from  each  State, 
and  the  report  of  this  committee,  recommending  that 
three-fifths  of  the  slaves  be  counted  in  the  basis  of 
representation,  was  adopted.  This  was  the  second  of 
three  compromises  of  the  Constitution. 

When  the  subject  of  taxing  imports  was  taken  up, 
the  question  of  taxing  imports  of  slaves  was  involved, 
and  this  led  directly  to  a  warm  discussion  of  the  slave 
trade.  Mr.  Rutledge,  of  South  Carolina,  declared  that 
Georgia  and  the  Carolina^  would  never  accept  the  Con¬ 
stitution  if  their  right  to  import  slaves  were  interfered 
with,  for  the  people  of  those  States  would  not  be  such 
fools  as  to  give  up  so  important  an  interest.  It  may 
seem  a  little  strange  to  us  now  that  the  strongest 
speech  against  the  slave  trade  was  made  by  George 
Mason,  of  Virginia,  who  said:  “This  infernal  traffic 
originated  in  the  avarice  of  British  merchants.  The 
British  government  constantly  checked  the  attempts 
of  Virginia  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  The  present  question 
concerns,  not  the  importing  States  alone,  but  the  whole 
Union.  Maryland  and  Virginia  have  already  prohib¬ 
ited  the  importation  of  slaves  expressly,  and  North 
Carolina  has  done  the  same  in  substance.  All  this 
will  be  in  vain  if  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  shall  be 
at  liberty  to  import.  Slavery  discourages  arts  and 
manufactures.  The  poor  despise  labor  when  it  is  per¬ 
formed  by  slaves.  Every  master  of  slaves  is  born  a 
petty  tyrant,  and  they  bring  the  judgment  of  heaven 
on  a  country.”  Charles  C.  Pinckney,  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  said  that  his  State  and  Georgia  could  not  do  with- 
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out  slaves,  but  he  was  willing  that  they  should  be 
taxed  like  other  imports;  and  he  declared  that  pro¬ 
hibition  of  the  trade  would  exclude  South  Carolina 
from  the  Union. 

CONGRESS  FORBIDS  FURTHER  IMPORTATION  OF  SLAVES. 

This  led  to  the  third  compromise.  It  was  stip¬ 
ulated  that  there  should  be  no  prohibition  of  the  slave 
trade  for  twenty  years,  but  a  duty  not  exceeding  ten 
dollars  might  be  imposed  on  each  slave  imported.  At 
the  expiration  of  that  period  (1808)  Congress  forbade 
any  further  importation  of  slaves. 

Some  members  appeared  unable  to  give  up  the  idea 
of  property  qualifications  for  holders  of  high  office, 
and  one  put  it  definitely  as  requiring  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  should  be  possessed  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  each  of  the  judges  half  that  sum,  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  a  similar  amount.  But  after  a 
sensible  speech  from  Benjamin  Franklin  the  whole 
subject  of  property  qualification  was  voted  down. 

FEAR  OF  BRINGING  ABOUT  A  CIVIL  WAR. 

The  subject  of  organization  and  control  of  the 
militia  was  earnestly  debated,  and  all  sorts  of  ground¬ 
less  fears  were  expressed,  on  the  one  side  or  the  other. 
Mr.  Gerry  said:  “Some  people  will  support  a  plan 
of  vigorous  government  at  every  risk.  Others  of  a 
more  democratic  cast  will  oppose  it  with  equal  de¬ 
termination.  And  a  civil  war  may  be  produced.  ’  ’  His 
idea  was  the  same  that  later  commentators  have  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  terms  “loose  constructionists”  and 
“strict  constructionists.”  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  an  apprehension  of  civil  war  cropped  out  several 
times  in  the  course  of  the  debates. 

FORMATION  OF  THE  ELECTORAL  COLLEGE. 

One  of  the  longest  discussions  was  on  the  subject 
of  a  president — what  should  be  his  qualifications,  how 
he  should  be  chosen,  the  length  of  his  term,  and  the 
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salary;  and  every  imaginable  proposal  was  made  and 
urged.  Some  assumed  that  the  president  must  be 
chosen  by  Congress,  others  contended  that  he  must  be 
in  every  way  independent  of  that  body.  Finally  it  was 
decided  to  have  the  States  or  the  people  choose 
electors,  and  have  the  electors  (constituting  what  is 
known  as  the  Electoral  College)  choose  the  president 
and  the  vice-president.  It  was  assumed  that  the  people 
would  not  know  who  were  the  most  eminent  and  suit¬ 
able  men  for  those  offices,  but  the  electors  would. 
Popular  nominations  were  not  dreamed  of.  The 
original  purpose  of  the  Electoral  College  has  now  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  the  electors  simply  follow  the  instruc¬ 
tions  of  the  national  nominating  conventions  of  their 
parties.  Local  jealousy  came  into  view  again  in  the 
discussion  over  the  presidency,  expressed  in  fears  that 
the  president  would  favor  his  own  State,  and  that  the 
vice-president,  as  president  of  the  Senate,  would  be 
leagued  with  him.  Another  member  feared  that  the 
President  would  use  the  military  power  to  keep  him¬ 
self  in  office  for  life,  and  still  another  that  he  would 
feel  unduly  obliged  to  the  electors  that  voted  for  him. 
One  said  we  were  certain  to  have  a  king  at  some  time, 
and  he  wished  to  postpone  that  event  as  long  as  pos¬ 
sible.  One  thought  no  really  eminent  man  would 
accept  the  office  if  a  second  term  were  forbidden. 
Every  one  of  these  fears  has  proved  groundless,  and 
those  who  entertained  them,  if  alive  today,  would 
themselves  laugh  at  them.  One  member  proposed  that 
the  country  be  considered  as  composed  of  four  sec¬ 
tions,  and  that  there  be  a  president  from  each  section, 
the  four  forming  a  national  executive  council.  The 
fear  that  the  vice-president  might  be  in  league  with 
the  president  to  do  something  wrong  led  to  the  pro¬ 
vision  that  the  electors  in  each  State  were  prohibited 
from  voting  to  take  both  officers  from  their  own  State. 

By  unanimous  vote,  without  debate,  it  was  pro¬ 
vided  that  all  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial 
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officers,  both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several 
States,  should  be  bound  by  oath  to  support  this 
Constitution. 

When  it  appeared  that  every  subject  that  should  be 
included  in  the  Constitution  had  been  considered  and 
virtually  disposed  of  there  was  a  very  serious  debate 
concerning  the  method  by  which  it  should  be  ratified 
in  the  several  States.  Some  thought  this  should  be 
done  by  the  Legislatures ;  others,  by  special  conven¬ 
tions  chosen  for  the  purpose.  Some  distrusted  the 
Legislatures,  and  some  distrusted  the  people;  and  all 
sorts  of  arguments  were  founded  on  this  distrust.  The 
decision  was  in  favor  of  the  popular  conventions,  only 
Delaware  voting  against  it. 

THE  RIGHT  OF  EVERY  CITIZEN  TO  VOTE. 

A  committee  of  detail  was  chosen  to  draw  up  a 
formal  constitution  in  accordance  with  the  various 
resolutions  that  had  been  adopted.  When  this  com¬ 
mittee  presented  their  report,  five  weeks  were  spent 
in  discussing  and  amending  it.  In  this  discussion  the 
most  serious  of  the  new  subjects  taken  up  concerned 
restriction  of  the  right  of  suffrage.  Mr.  Mason  and 
Dr.  Franklin  appeared  to  be  the  most  clear-headed 
of  the  speakers,  and  their  arguments  prevailed.  Mason 
said  the  true  idea  was  that  every  man  having  evi¬ 
dence  of  attachment  to  and  permanent  common  inter¬ 
est  with  the  society,  ought  to  share  in  all  its  rights 
and  privileges.  Dr.  Franklin  said:  “It  is  of  great 
consequence  that  we  should  not  depress  the  virtue  and 
public  spirit  of  our  common  people,  of  which  they 
displayed  a  great  deal  during  the  war.  American  sea¬ 
men  who  were  carried  in  great  numbers  into  British 
prisons  honorably  refused  to  redeem  themselves  from 
misery,  or  to  seek  their  fortunes,  by  entering  and  serv¬ 
ing  on  board  the  ships  of  the  enemies  of  their  country. 
But  British  seamen  made  prisoners  by  the  Americans 
readily  entered  on  our  ships  if  promised  a  share  in 
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the  prizes  that  might  be  made  out  of  their  own  coun¬ 
try.  This  resulted  from  the  different  manner  in 
which  the  common  people  are  treated  in  America  and 
in  Great  Britain.  I  do  not  think  the  elected  have  any 
right,  in  any  case,  to  narrow  the  privileges  of  the 
electors.” 

THE  MEN  WHO  EDITED  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

When  at  last  the  draft  of  a  Constitution  was  agreed 
upon,  a  committee  was  chosen  to  arrange  the  articles 
in  proper  order  and  revise  the  style  of  expression. 
This  committee  consisted  of  William  Samuel  Johnson, 
Alexander  Hamilton,  Gouverneur  Morris,  J  ames 
Madison,  and  Rufus  King.  A  better  committee  could 
hardly  have  been  chosen,  and  their  work  shows  a  high 
grade  of  editorial  ability.  The  second  paragraph  of 
Section  9,  Article  1,  contains  a  single  superfluous  word, 
and  there  is  hardly  another  flaw  in  the  whole 
instrument. 

The  draft  was  accepted  by  the  Convention,  receiv¬ 
ing  the  vote  of  every  State ;  but  three  individual  mem¬ 
bers  declined  to  vote  for  it — Randolph  and  Mason,  of 
Virginia,  and  Gerry,  of  Massachusetts.  It  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Congress — September  17, 1787 — which  eleven 
days  later  voted  to  send  it  to  the  Legislatures  of  the 
States,  to  be  by  them  submitted  to  conventions  chosen 
by  the  people.  Here  again  the  spirit  of  provincial 
jealousy  appeared,  and  the  process  of  ratification  was 
slow.  The  most  determined  opposition  to  it  was  in 
the  State  of  New  York.  That  convention  still  held 
out  after  all  the  States  except  Rhode  Island  and 
North  Carolina  had  adopted  the  -Constitution.  Then 
Alexander  Hamilton,  James  Madison,  and  John  Jay 
wrote  a  series  of  eighty-five  essays  explaining  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  refuting  the  arguments  that  were  urged 
against  it,  and  these  secured  a  majority  on  the  final 
vote  of  the  Convention  (July  26,  1788) — thirty  to 
twenty-seven.  Several  of  the  States,  in  announcing 
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their  adoption,  proposed  amendments.  Some  of  these 
were  subsequently  adopted,  but  few  of  them  were  im¬ 
portant.  Under  this  Constitution  George  Washing¬ 
ton  was  elected  President,  and  John  Adams  Vice- 
President,  and  they  were  inaugurated  in  New  York 
City,  April  30,  1789. 

THE  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

Thus  was  the  permanent  foundation  of  the  Re¬ 
public  laid,  by  the  hundred  days’  labor  of  half  a  hun¬ 
dred  patriotic  citizens.  Many  strange  things  and 
many  unwise  things  were  uttered  in  the  course  of  the 
debates,  and  some  impossible  schemes  were  proposed ; 
but  it  is  to  the  eternal  credit  of  the  Convention  that 
when  the  final  result  was  reached  all  the  foolishness 
had  been  eliminated,  and  they  gave  the  people  a  Con¬ 
stitution  so  nearly  perfect  that  before  many  years,  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  it  was  considered  and  ap¬ 
pealed  to  as  a  fundamental  law  that  was  not  to  be 
disputed — the  necessary  charter  of  free  government. 
Of  twelve  amendments  proposed  by  the  First  con¬ 
gress,  ten  were  adopted  (1791) ;  another  was  adopted 
in  1798,  and  another  in  1803.  From  that  time  there 
was  no  change  till  1865,  when  the  thirteenth  amend¬ 
ment,  prohibiting  slavery,  was  adopted.  The  Four¬ 
teenth  and  fifteenth  amendments — intended  to  prevent 
disfranchisement  of  colored  men  at  the  South — were 
adopted  in  1868  and  1870.  Under  this  Constitution — 
the  amendments  to  which,  with  one  exception,  have 
made  little  or  no  change  in  its  general  character — 
the  Republic  has  lived  and  prospered  for  a  century 
and  a  quarter,  though  severely  tried  by  wars,  by  fierce 
political  contentions,  by  conflicting  commercial  inter¬ 
ests,  and  by  temporary  but  dangerous  popularity  of 
economical  fallacies.  And  it  is  a  notable  fact  every 
republic  since  established  has  modeled  its  constitu¬ 
tion  closely  on  ours. 
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THE  CHIEF  FEATURES  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

The  essential  features  of  this  great  instrument  are 
these : 

A  President  and  a  Vice-President,  who  must  he  at 
least  thirty-five  years  of  age,  to  hold  office  for  four 
years. 

Senators  (two  from  each  State)  to  hold  office  for 
six  years.  Must  be  at  least  thirty  years  of  age. 

Representatives  in  the  popular  branch  of  Congress, 
to  hold  office  two  years.  Must  be  at  least  twenty-five 
years  of  age. 

All  bills  for  raising  money  must  originate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Treaties  with  foreign  powers,  negotiated  by  the 
President  or  his  Secretary  of  State,  become  valid  only 
when  they  have  received  a  two-thirds  majority  in  the 
Senate. 

High  officials,  appointed  by  the  President,  require 
confirmation  by  the  Senate. 

Any  bill  passed  by  Congress  may  be  vetoed  by  the 
President;  but  the  veto  may  be  overridden  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  in  each  House.  He  also  has  the  pardoning 
power. 

Members  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  such  other 
courts  as  Congress  may  establish,  are  appointed  by 
the  President,  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  hold  office 
during  good  behavior. 

All  civil  officers  are  subject  to  impeachment  for 
treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  mis¬ 
demeanors.  All  impeachments  are  tried  by  the 
Senate. 

The  Vice-President  presides  over  the  Senate.  All 
other  officers  of  Congress  are  chosen  by  the  respective 
Houses. 

Full  faith  and  credit  must  be  given  in  each  State 
to  the  public  acts  and  records  of  every  other  State,  and 
the  citizens  of  each  State  are  entitled  to  all  the  priv¬ 
ileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States. 

Congress  must  assemble  at  least  once  a  year. 
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There  must  be  an  army  and  a  navy,  but  Congress 
can  not  make  appropriations  for  the  army  more  than 
two  years  in  advance. 

Congress  may  do  these  things:  impose  taxes,  bor¬ 
row  money,  regulate  commerce  (both  foreign  and  do¬ 
mestic),  establish  naturalization  and  bankruptcy  laws, 
coin  money,  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures, 
establish  post  offices,  promote  science  and  the  useful 
arts  by  means  of  patent  and  copyright  laws,  declare 
war  and  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  provide 
for  calling  out  the  militia  to  suppress  rebellion  or  to  re¬ 
pel  invasion,  and  exercise  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  a 
federal  district  (the  District  of  Columbia),  which  must 
not  be  more  than  ten  miles  square. 

WHAT  THE  CONSTITUTION  FORBIDS. 

These  things  are  forbidden :  suspension  of  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  except  when  the  public  safety  requires 
it,  bills  of  attainder  and  ex-post-facto  laws,  duties 
on  exports,  preference  for  the  ports  of  one  State  over 
those  of  another,  titles  of  nobility,  acceptance  by  any 
official  of  any  honor  or  present  from  any  foreign 
power. 

All  executive  and  judicial  officers  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  State  must  be  bound,  by  oath  or  af¬ 
firmation,  to  support  this  Constitution ;  but  there  must 
be  no  religious  test  for  any  official,  no  established  re¬ 
ligion,  no  abridgment  of  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
press,  of  peaceable  assembly,  or  of  the  privilege  of 
petition;  and  trial  by  jury  is  guaranteed. 

All  powers  that  are  not,  by  this  Constitution, 
delegated  to  the  United  States,  nor  prohibited  to  the 
States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  or  to  the  people.  The 
Constitution  and  all  treaties  made  in  pursuance  of  it 
are  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  Both  Houses  of 
Congress  are  required  to  keep  journals  of  their  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  publish  them;  and  the  accounts  of  the 
Treasury  must  be  published  periodically. 

Any  proposed  amendment  must  first  be  passed  by 
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Congress  (a  two-thirds  vote  being  required),  and  then 
be  submitted  to  the  States,  and  a  vote  of  three-fourths 
of  the  States  is  necessary  for  its  adoption.  Or,  a  con¬ 
vention  for  proposing  amendments  may  he  held  if  the 
Legislatures  of  two-tliirds  of  the  States  ask  for  it. 

Several  learned  commentaries  on  the  Constitution 
have  been  published ;  but  it  is  written  with  such 
admirable  clearness  that  it  hardly  needs  any 
interpretation. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


The  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government. 

1.  The  Home  of  the  Executive  Department . 

VERYONE  knows  that,  just  as  there  are  three 
branches  to  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
there  are  really  three  kinds  of  governmental  ad¬ 
ministration.  There  are  the  purely  local  governments 
for  cities,  whose  chief  executive  is  the  mayor,  the  legis¬ 
lative  body  being  the  Board  of  Aldermen;  the  more 
inclusive  State  governments,  whose  chief  executive  is 
the  governor  and  the  law-making  body,  the  State  legis¬ 
lature;  and  the  most  inclusive  National  Government, 
with  the  President  as  chief  executive  and  Congress  as 
the  great  law-making  body.  Each  of  these  kinds  of 
government — city,  state,  and  national — has  its  special 
central  office.  Every  city  has  its  “City  Hall,”  every 
State  its  capital,  and  the  United  States  its  National 
capital.  This  seat  of  the  National  Government,  the 
“home  office”  of  the  Nation,  as  it  were,  where  the 
affairs  pertaining  to  the  entire  country  are  being 
looked  after,  is,  as  every  boy  or  girl  well  knows,  the 
city  of  Washington,  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

FORMER  CAPITALS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

But  Washington  has  not  always  been  the  capital 
of  the  Nation.  Indeed,  it  has  had  this  distinction 
only  since  1801,  when  Jefferson  became  President.  Up 
to  that  time  eight  other  cities  had  shared  the  honor. 
These  were  Philadelphia,  Lancaster,  York,  Baltimore, 
Annapolis,  Princeton,  Trenton,  and  New  York.  But 
while  all  these  cities  shared  the  honor,  none  of  them 
did  so  for  very  long.  They  were  all  only  temporary 
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capitals.  Tlie  enviable  distinction  of  having  become 
the  permanent  capital  of  the  Nation  the  city  of  Wash¬ 
ington  alone  enjoys. 

WHY  AND  HOW  THE  PERMANENT  CAPITAL  WAS  CHOSEN. 

The  need  became  evident,  soon  after  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  of  a  permanent  home  for  the  National  capital. 
Such  a  thing  was  deemed  essential  to  the  stability  of 
the  Government  itself.  So  long  as  Congress  had  no 
permanent  home  and  was  obliged  to.  “ pitch  its  tent” 
here  and  there,  it  was  feared  that  it  might  be  too  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  local  influence  and  lose  much  of  its  dignity. 

When  the  matter  was  finally  decided  upon  and  duly 
authorized  by  Congress,  many  cities  strove  to  secure 
the  prize.  As  every  claimant  found  ardent  champions 
in  Congress  itself,  the  contest  caused  considerable 
heated  debate  in  and  out  of  Congress.  Finally,  how¬ 
ever,  Congress  reached  a  decision  (in  1790),  “That  a 
district  of  territory  not  exceeding  ten  miles  square, 
to  be  located  as  hereafter  directed  on  the  river 
Potomac,  at  some  place  between  the  mouths  of  the 
Eastern  Branch  (now  called  the  Anacostia  River)  and 
Conogoclieague,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  accepted 
for  the  permanent  seat  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.” 

The  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  having 
already  offered  Congress  the  necessary  land  in  the 
region  designated,  it  remained  but  to  choose  the  exact 
site.  This  task  was  forthwith  entrusted  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  who,  going  up  the  Potomac,  selected  the  ground 
on  which  now  stands  the  city  that  bears  his  name.  By 
a  very  curious  coincidence,  part  of  the  land  thus 
chosen  for  the  “Home  of  Senators”  was  once  called 
Home ,  its  creek  Tiber ,  and  its  proprietor  is  believed 
to  have  been  a  man  named  Pope. 

THE  STORY  OF  WASHINGTON,  THE  “PARIS  OF  AMERICA. “ 

The  territory  now  occupied  by  our  National  capi¬ 
tal  was  little  more  than  a  wilderness  at  the  close  of 


WASHINGI ON  TAKING  THE  OATH  OF  OFFICE.— A  statue  on  the 
sub-treasury  steps,  New  York,  commemorating  t lie  fact  that  here,  where 
stood  old  Federal  Hall,  the  first  American  president  took  the  oath  of  office. 
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the  seventeenth  century;  it  contained  but  few  settlers 
and  was  overrun  by  dense  forests.  Most  of  these  had 
not  yet  been  cleared  by  1800,  for  when  Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son  was  inaugurated  in  the  new  capitol  the  latter  was 
ridiculed  as  a  “  palace  in  the  woods.  ’  ’  Indeed,  the  place 
called  the  city  of  Washington  was  then  nothing  but  a 
struggling  village  of  a  few  hundred  inhabitants.  It 
was,  perhaps,  too  small  even  for  a  village,  for  it  then 
contained  only  the  capitol,  the  White  House,  two  de¬ 
partmental  buildings,  and  a  few  boarding  houses  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  humble  Senators  and  Rep¬ 
resentatives.  Most  of  the  public  buildings  were  still 
to  be  finished,  and  the  Representatives  were  using  a 
temporary  building.  Mrs.  Adams  (wife  of  our  second 
President)  used  the  intended  reception  room  of  the 
White  House  for  drying  clothes,  and  found  it  very  con¬ 
venient  for  the  purpose. 

The  fact  is  that  Washington  was  a  long  time  in 
becoming  a  real  city.  This  accounts  for  the  persistent 
suggestion,  heard  during  the  first  fifty  years  of 
Washington’s  existence,  that  the  capital  ought  to  be 
‘ ‘removed  to  some  more  favorable  location — a  place 
less  remote  from  the  heart  of  the  country.”  It  was 
some  time,  indeed,  before  this  criticism  ceased  to  be 
made  and  all  hostility  to  Washington  as  the  National 
capital  died  out. 

The  sluggish  growth  of  Washington  reflected,  in  a 
measure,  the  slow  growth  of  the  country  generally.  Up 
to  the  Civil  War  the  city’s  population  was  small  and 
its  progress  slight;  after  this  war,  when  the  whole 
country  was  throbbing  with  new  life,  Washington  be¬ 
gan  to  show  new  vigor.  It  seems  that,  as  the  focal  point 
of  the  struggle  to  preserve  the  Union,  the  Nation’s 
capital  had  endeared  itself  to  the  hearts  of  many  of 
its  former  detractors.  The  last  generation  has  wit¬ 
nessed  this  city’s  greatest  growth  and  development. 
Since  the  Civil  War  the  population  of  Washington  has 
doubled  and  its  wealth  increased  threefold.  It  has 
expanded  and  improved  in  every  way,  until  now  it 
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ranks  among  the  most  attractive  cities  of  the  world. 
Indeed,  its  resemblance  to  the  French  capital  has 
caused  Washington  to  be  called  the  Paris  of  America. 
For,  though  almost  completely  destroyed  by  the  Brit¬ 
ish  in  the  War  of  1812  (when,  strangely  enough,  of  all 
the  Government  buildings  only  the  War  Office  was 
spared),  the  city  of  Washington  has,  with  every  ad¬ 
ministration,  been  made  more  and  more  beautiful. 

Washington  is  the  permanent  official  home  of  our 
Senators  and  our  Representatives;  many  of  them  re¬ 
main  there  even  after  their  retirement  from  Congress. 
It  is  the  home  of  our  Supreme  Court  Justices  and  for¬ 
eign  ambassadors.  No  other  city  in  America  can 
boast  of  a  more  select  population  than  the  capital  of 
the  United  States.  In  this  respect  it  is  said  to  resemble 
St.  Petersburg,  the  Russian  capital,  and  Vienna,  the 
capital  of  Austria.  It  attracts  hundreds  of  tourists 
and  is  rapidly  becoming  a  great  1 ‘  convention  city.  ”  It 
has  many  magnificent  schools,  academies,  institutes, 
and  a  great  university  (the  George  Washington).  Its 
fine  art  galleries,  museums,  scientific  laboratories,  and 
libraries  are  among  the  best  in  the  world.  Little  won¬ 
der,  therefore,  that  the  city  of  Washington  is  eagerly 
sought  by  scholars,  artists,  and  scientists ;  or  that  it  is 
the  home  of  more  literary,  scientific,  and  art  societies 
than  any  other  city  in  the  United  States. 

One  indication  of  the  wonderful  growth  of  Wash¬ 
ington  since  its  foundation  is  found  in  the  great  in¬ 
crease  of  governmental  activity  and  expenditures  at 
the  capital.  In  1800  there  were  but  136  Federal  em¬ 
ployees  at  Washington,  while  today  their  ranks  have 
swelled  to  over  25,000 — besides  a  much  larger  army 
employed  by  the  Government  outside  of  Washington. 
In  1800  the  entire  disbursement  of  the  Government 
amounted  to  but  $137,000,  while  now  that  approximates 
$20,000,000  annually.  The  smallest  Government 
bureau  now  has  a  larger  staff  than  was  engaged  in 
1800  in  all  such  bureaus. 
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HOW  THE  CAPITAL  GOVERNS  ITSELF. 

When  we  have  occasion  to  address  letters  to  any 
one  in  the  city  of  Washington  we  always  add  “D.  C.  ” 
after  the  name  of  the  city,  not  because  we  wish  to 
indicate  the  State  in  which  it  is  located — for  Washing¬ 
ton,  we  all  know,  is  not  in  any  State — but  just  to  say 
“  District  of  Columbia.”  This  is  all  that  can  be  said 
to  designate  the  city  of  Washington,  for  it  belongs  to 
none  of  our  States — it  is  simply  a  district  all  by  itself, 
governed  by  special  laws.  In  other  words,  unlike 
every  other  city  in  the  United  States,  or  any  other 
capital  in  the  world,  the  city  of  Washington  altogether 
governs  itself.  Let  us  now  see  how  this  is  being  done. 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  now  governed  by  Con¬ 
gress,  pretty  much  as  it  sees  fit,  through  a  Board  of 
Commissioners.  Prior  to  1870,  however,  the  city  of 
Washington  had  a  regular  municipal  government,  but 
this  must  have  proved  undesirable.  Congress  assumed 
full  jurisdiction  over  the  city,  governing  it  directly — 
until  1878.  Then  the  control  of  the  district  was  dele¬ 
gated  to  three  commissioners  appointed  by  the  United 
States  legislature.  These  commissioners  are  vested 
with  general  jurisdiction  covering  all  the  usual  affairs 
of  municipal  government.  Congress  still  retains  its 
right  to  pass  or  repeal  laws  for  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  and  the  commissioners  have  only  such  powers  as 
are  specifically  delegated  to  them  by  congressional 
authority. 

For  convenience  in  managing  the  affairs  of  the 
District,  the  commissioners  have  divided  their  func¬ 
tions  into  three  groups,  with  one  of  their  number 
responsible  for  each  group.  Suggestions  coming  from 
each  commissioner  concerning  matters  allotted  to  his 
supervision  must,  in  every  case,  be  approved  by  the 
entire  Board  of  Commissioners  before  they  can  be 
acted  upon.  Commissioners  are  appointed  by  the 
President,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Senate 
(which,  you  know,  must  confirm  every  appointment 
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made  by  tlie  President).  They  serve  three  years,  and 
their  salary  is  $5,000  a  year.  Such  assistants  as  each 
commissioner  requires  in  the  performance  of  his  duties 
are  also  appointed  by  the  President. 

A  curious  feature  about  this  government  of  the 
District  is  that,  though  every  resident  therein  is  sub¬ 
jected  to  taxation  by  Federal  authority,  none  may  vote 
on  any  occasion — not  even  in  presidential  elections. 

THE  CAPITOL,  THE  HOME-OFFICE  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  Capitol  was  laid  by  Pres¬ 
ident  Washington,  on  September  18,  1793.  It  was 
more  than  thirty  years  before  it  was  actually  com¬ 
pleted  and  it  cost  to  build  it  about  fourteen  mil¬ 
lion  dollars.  It  was  thought  at  the  time  fully  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  great  Nation  it  represented.  The 
Nation  was  continually  growing,  however,  while  the 
Capitol  did  not.  Consequently,  in  1850,  Congress 
found  the  building  already  inadequate  to  the  expand¬ 
ing  country  and  the  ever  increasing  representative 
wing  of  the  Government,  and  determined  to  re-build  it. 
The  work  was  begun  shortly  after  and  continued  into 
the  years  of  the  Civil  War.  It  was  in  the  midst  of 
those  days  of  strife  that  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  took 
her  stand  upon  the  summit  of  the  dome. 

The  grandeur  of  the  structure  no  words  can  paint. 
Many  authorities  on  architecture  pronounce  it  second 
to  none  in  the  world.  Some  idea  of  its  imposing  ap¬ 
pearance  may  be  had  from  photographic  representa¬ 
tions,  but  the  Capitol  must  be  seen  to  be  fully  appre¬ 
ciated.  Its  base  rests  upon  the  summit  of  a  hill 
nearly  one  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  streets, 
over  which  the  crowning  statue  reaches  out  four  hun¬ 
dred  feet  skyward.  It  is  due  to  its  great  elevation 
that  this  huge  structure,  though  it  covers  three  and 
one-half  acres,  does  not  give  the  impression  of  heavi¬ 
ness  expected  from  its  massive  proportions.  The 
great  dome,  although  it  weighs  more  than  eight  mil¬ 
lion  pounds,  seems  light  and  graceful  to  an  unusual 
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1.  The  Library  of  Congress  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  the  largest  Library 
in  the  United  States  and  the  third  largest  in  the  world. 

2.  The  Capitol  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  Congress  meets. 
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degree.  “Poised  against  the  background  of  sky,” 
writes  one  who  has  seen  the  noble  dome,  “it  presents 
a  picture  that  is  unsurpassed  by  any  of  the  works  of 
modern  architecture. ’  ’ 

THE  WHITE  HOUSE,  THE  HOME  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Who  does  not  know  what  the  White  House  is? 
Even  foreigners,  before  they  can  speak  our  language, 
dwell  in  words  of  wonder  and  admiration  upon  the 
home  of  our  Chief  Executive.  George  Washington 
selected  the  site  of  the  White  House,  just  as  he  did, 
we  have  seen,  the  site  of  the  entire  capital  a  few  years 
earlier.  He  named  it  the  “President’s  house,”  but 
“Executive  Mansion”  came  to  be  the  official  name  for 
it.  There  appears  to  be  little  ground  for  the  common 
belief  that  the  home  of  Martha  Washington,  which  was 
painted  white,  suggested  naming  the  President’s  home 
after  it.  Indeed,  there  is  no  mention  of  “white  house” 
previous  to  1814,  when  a  coat  of  white  was  found  de¬ 
sirable  to  cover  marks  made  by  British  powder  in  the 
War  of  1812.  And  this  coating  has  been  renewed 
every  year. 

The  White  House  is  the  office,  as  well  as  the  home, 
of  the  Chief  Executive.  In  times  past  the  building 
proved  ample  enough  for  both  functions,  but  recently 
there  has  been  considerable  crowding  in  the  Executive 
Mansion.  Exactly  as  in  the  case  of  the  capitol,  the 
growing  business  of  the  Nation  has  necessitated  the 
making  of  extensions  in  the  original  edifice.  Sug¬ 
gestions  have  been  made  to  erect  a  separate  residence 
for  the  President,  so  that  the  Executive  Mansion  can 
be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  great  business  of  the 
Government.  So  far,  however,  the  White  House  con¬ 
tinues  to  serve  its  double  purpose. 

Architecturally  the  White  House  is  beautiful.  It 
is  one  of  the  chief  landmarks  of  a  city  full  of  magnifi¬ 
cent  buildings  and  delightful  sights.  Like  the  Capitol, 
the  White  House,  too,  is  the  pride  of  the  nation. 
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2.  The  Work  of  the  Executive  Department . 

A  GREAT  ORGANIZATION  AND  ITS  MANAGER. 

Every  large  business  nowadays  lias  its  special 
manager,  one  who  sees  to  it  that  the  purposes  and 
policies  of  the  firm  by  which  he  is  employed  are  ac¬ 
complished  and  carried  out.  The  executive  branch  of 
our  Government  is  really  6 4 Uncle  Sam’s  business 
manager.”  To  this  branch  of  government  falls  the 
very  important  duty  of  carrying  out  the  orders  of  the 
other  two — the  Legislature  and  the  Judiciary.  Every 
law  passed  by  the  former,  and  every  decision  made  by 
the  latter,  must  be  made  operative — must  be  acted  upon 
if  it  is  to  affect  anything  or  anybody.  The  executive 
branch,  “the  national  manager,”  does  this  duty  ex¬ 
clusively;  it  carries  legislative  enactments  into  effect 
and  enforces  the  laws  of  the  land. 

But  no  single  manager  could  carry  out  so  big  a  task 
as  that.  Hence,  while  the  President  is  our  chief 
national  executive  (that  is,  the  chief  manager  of  the 
National  Government),  there  are  a  number  of  officers 
to  look  after  the  management  or  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Nation.  Not  only  that,  but  each  of  the 
President’s  assistant-managers  has  his  separate  office 
at  Washington  in  which  only  one  special  kind  of  busi¬ 
ness  is  attended  to.  These  various  officers  constitute 
what  is  known  as  the  “Cabinet”  (which  every  presi¬ 
dent  selects  on  entering  upon  his  duties)  and  their 
respective  offices  are  called  executive  departments. 
Thus,  the  President  and  the  executive  departments 
compose  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government,  the 
“managing  staff”  of  the  Nation.  At  present  there  are 
nine  cabinet  officers,  each,  as  we  have  seen,  the  head 
of  a  separate  department.  The  nine  executive  depart¬ 
ments  are  those  of  State,  the  Treasury,  War,  Navy, 
Post  Office,  Interior,  J ustice,  Agriculture,  and  Labor. 

Let  us  now  consider  what,  in  general,  are  the  duties, 
powers,  and  limitations  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
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Government,  reserving  a  detailed  consideration  of 
each  department  for  another  place. 

First,  as  to  duties.  The  duties  of  the  executive 
branch  are  both  numerous  and  complex.  They  include 
making  effective  provision  for  the  execution  of  the 
laws  of  the  Nation;  carrying  on  all  necessary  nego¬ 
tiations  between  the  Government  and  the  various 
States ;  conducting  a  correspondence  with  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments  appertaining  to  all  matters  of  international 
importance ;  keeping  complete  records  (called  archives) 
of  all  foreign  treaties  and  all  State  papers  that  affect 
the  consular  service;  the  making  of  new  treaties  (with 
the  concurrence  of  Congress) ;  the  management  of  our 
postal  system ;  the  management  of  the  army  and  navy 
in  time  of  peace  and  their  direction  in  time  of  war; 
the  management  of  the  National  revenue  and  the  cur¬ 
rency;  the  inspection  of  foods  imported  and  exported; 
the  regulation  of  interstate  commerce ;  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  Indian  affairs  and  territories;  the  granting  of 
patents  and  copyrights;  and  the  encouragement  of 
commerce,  industry,  agriculture,  and  education 
throughout  the  land.  Nor  does  this  exhaust  the  list. 
There  are  a  few  other  minor  functions  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch,  but  of  these  more  later.  Enough  has 
already  been  said  to  show  how  vital  and  how  varied 
are  the  functions  of  this  branch  of  the  Government. 

Now,  what  are  the  powers  delegated  to  this  import¬ 
ant  branch?  It  stands  to  reason  that  to  prescribe 
duties  involves  the  delegation  of  power  necessary  to 
perform  them — else  it  were  like  telling  an  architect 
to  build  a  house  without  furnishing  him  the  materials 
with  which  to  do  it.  The  President,  therefore,  has  full 
power  to  select  and  appoint  all  such  assistants  as  are 
deemed  necessary  in  the  performance  of  his  executive 
duties — the  cabinet  officers,  consuls,  commissioners, 
and  whatever  special  bodies  are  needed  from  time  to 
time.  The  Executive  Departments,  in  their  turn,  ap¬ 
point  (generally  from  Civil  Service  lists)  such  assist- 
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ants  as  they  may  need.  In  pursuance  of  its  duty,  the 
executive  branch,  through  the  President,  has  the  right 
to  instigate  legal  proceedings  against  any  individuals, 
corporations,  or  even  States,  that  violate  some  Federal 
law  or  regulation;  to  regulate  the  admission  of  new 
citizens  and  to  designate  special  courts  for  the  pur¬ 
pose;  to  suppress  riots  and  insurrections  assuming 
national  magnitude;  to  carry  on  any  investigations, 
openly  or  in  secret,  calculated  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  Nation  or  to  serve  the  ends  of  justice.  And  all 
such  funds  as  are  not  provided  for  by  regular  appro¬ 
priations,  Congress  is  expected  to  authorize,  so  that 
the  executive  powers  of  the  Government  are  never 
limited  by  lack  of  financial  means. 

There  are,  however,  constitutional  and  o-ther  limi¬ 
tations  placed  upon  the  powers  of  the  executive  branch. 
Of  course  it  must  not  encroach  upon  any  of  the  func¬ 
tions  reserved  for  the  other  two  branches.  Further¬ 
more,  it  must  not  usurp  any  executive  powers  expressly 
left  to  the  executives  (the  governors)  of  the  respective 
States — unless,  of  course,  situations  arise  with  which 
the  State  executives  are  unable  to  cope  (such  as  riots, 
strikes,  etc.).  But  even  then  the  National  Executive 
has  no  right  to  interfere  until  called  upon  by  the  gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  State  affected.  In  the  making  of  treaties, 
we  have  already  seen,  the  Executive  must  win  the  con¬ 
currence  of  Congress — two-thirds  of  the  Senate,  to  be 
more  exact.  In  enforcing  the  laws  there  is  no  discre¬ 
tionary  power  left  to  the  Executive,  save  that  the 
operation  of  a  given  law  may  be  suspended  pending  a 
test  of  its  meaning  and  legality  in  the  courts.  Like¬ 
wise  in  matters  of  legislation.  The  various  executive 
departments,  through  the  President,  may  recommend 
certain  legislation — and  such  recommendations  are 
usually  embodied  in  the  annual  or  special  messages 
submitted  by  the  President  to  Congress — but  they  can 
go  no  further.  Of  course  the  Executive  has  some  con¬ 
trol  over  legislative  enactments  in  the  veto  power  he 
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is  allowed  to  exercise,  but  this  is  not  always  effective 
(for  reasons  which  will  appear  from  following 
sections). 

Neither  the  powers  nor  the  limitations  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government,  although  each  is 
defined  in  the  original  constitution,  are  a  fixed  quan¬ 
tity.  The  affairs  of  the  Nation  are  so  complicated 
and  the  work  of  its  three  chief  departments  so  intri¬ 
cately  connected  at  times,  that  disputes  and  misunder¬ 
standings  not  infrequently  arise  as  to  the  exact 
jurisdiction  of  each.  But  that  there  should  be,  withal,  a 
sufficient  basis  of  practical  understanding  among  the 
three  branches  of  government  is  another  proof  of  the 
great  foresight  of  the  writers  of  the  Constitution. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  President. 


JgraPHE  United  States  was  more  than  five  years  old 
before  it  had  a  President,  and  at  least  three 
years  old  before  it  had  anything  that  could  be 
called  a  government.  The  Continental  Congress,  of 
course,  had  assembled,  and  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  had  been  signed,  at  the  very  beginning  of 
the  Revolution,  and  the  different  State  governments 
had  existed,  but  it  was  not  until  1787,  that  the  newly- 
freed  American  colonies  really  set  about  deciding  what 
sort  of  country  we  were  to  have.  Washington  had 
resigned  the  command  of  the  army  in  December,  1783, 
and  gone  back  to  live  quietly  on  his  Virginia  planta¬ 
tion  of  Mount  Vernon,  refusing  to  be  mixed  up  in  any 
of  the  political  discussions  and  quarrels  that  arose. 
But  when  the  delegates  from  the  various  States  finally 
met  to  consider  the  framing  of  the  Constitution,  the 
cool  judgment  and  great  popularity  of  Washington 
not  only  helped  settle  many  questions  in  that  conven¬ 
tion,  hut  made  him  the  choice  of  all  the  people  for  the 
first  President.  He  was  the  one  man  whom  everybody 
trusted.  If  it  had  not  been  for  him,  perhaps  the  thir¬ 
teen  colonies,  instead  of  making  one  nation,  would 
have  split  into  three,  or  four,  or  half  a  dozen,  and  with 
the  great  French  territory  lying  westward,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  at  the  north  and  the  Spanish  colonies  on  the  south, 
nobody  can  say  what  might  have  happened. 

The  Constitution  says  that  to  he  elected  President 
a  man  must  be  at  least  thirty-five  years  old,  and  a 
native  of  the  United  States ;  and  he  must  have  been 
living  in  the  United  States  for  at  least  fourteen  years. 
We  can  see  in  many  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
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1.  George  Washington;  2.  John  Adams;  3.  Thomas  Jefferson;  4.  James  Madison;  5.  James  Monroe;  6.  John  Quincy 
Adams'  7.  Andrew  Jackson;  8.  Martin  Van  Buren;  9.  William  Henry  Harrison;  10.  John  Tyler;  11.  James  K.  Polk; 
12.  Zachary  Taylor;  13.  Millard  Fillmore;  14.  Franklin  Pierce;  15.  James  Buchanan;  16.  Abraham  Lincoln;  17. 
Andrew  Johnson;  18.  U.  S.  Grant;  19.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes;  20.  James  A.  Garfield;  21.  Chester  A.  Arthur;  22. 
Grover  Cleveland;  23.  Benjamin  H.  Harrison;  24.  William  McKinley;  25.  Theodore  Roosevelt;  26.  William  H.  Taft. 
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how  fearful  were  the  fathers  of  the  republic  of  some 
foreign  attempt  to  control  the  new  and  rich  country. 
The  idea  of  keeping  it  in  the  hands  of  its  own  people, 
and  making  it  a  free  republic,  was  so  new  to  the  world 
that  most  of  the  statesmen  of  the  old  countries  did  not 
believe  it  could  be  done.  When  you  have  to  do  some¬ 
thing  that  has  never  been  done  before,  and  know  that 
a  lot  of  older  and  stronger  people  are  waiting  to  take 
advantage  of  your  mistakes  the  first  chance  they  get, 
it  is  extremely  important  not  to  make  any  mistake 
that  will  give  them  an  opening.  The  men  who  framed 
the  Constitution  did  not  intend  to  let  any  one  become 
President  who  was  a  native  of  some  other  country  or 
had  been  living  there  long  enough  to  he  influenced  by 
foreign  ideas;  then,  too,  the  President,  Washington, 
kept  the  country  clear  of  every  sort  of  foreign  alliance. 
Many  unusual  qualities  are  demanded  of  a  man  who 
would  successfully  fill  the  great  office  of  President  of 
the  United  States.  There  is  one  quality,  however, 
which  he  must  possess,  and  that  is  good  judgment.  He 
must  be  a  man  whom  the  country  can  trust.  It  was 
just  this  quality — good  judgment — that  made  Wash¬ 
ington  the  choice  of  the  thirteen  colonies  as  their  first 
President,  and  to  him  credit  is  due  for  the  wise  policy 
that  made  the  Atlantic  ocean  a  barrier  between  the 
United  States  and  the  old,  strong  nations  across  the 
water. 


HOW  A  PRESIDENT  IS  ELECTED. 

They  did  not  finish  the  business  of  making  the  Con¬ 
stitution  until  the  autumn  of  1787,  and  it  was  May, 
1790,  before  all  the  States  had  agreed  to  it,  and  had 
elected  their  Representatives.  Then  Congress  met  in 
Philadelphia  and  elected  George  Washington,  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  John  Adams,  Vice-President.  News  traveled 
slowly  in  those  days,  and  it  was  some  time  before 
Washington  heard  of  his  election.  Journeying  from 
his  home,  all  along  the  road  the  people  turned  out  to 
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give  liim  ovations,  and  on  April  30,  1789,  in  Federal 
Hall,  New  York,  he  took  the  oath  of  office. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  an  inauguration 
shall  take  place  every  four  years,  so  that  Washington’s 
term  ended  in  March,  1793.  By  that  time  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  elections  was  successfully  running,  and  the 
election  took  place  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  January, 
1789.  Election  Day  was  afterward  changed  to  the  fall. 

Election  day  is  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first 
Monday  in  November.  Some  weeks  before,  every  man 
who  means  to  vote,  and  is  entitled  to  the  privilege, 
must  register  his  name  in  the  district  where  he  belongs. 
A  foreigner  who  has  been  naturalized  may  be  called 
on  to  show  his  naturalization  papers.  In  this  way  it 
is  possible  to  keep  count  of  every  voter,  and  prevent 
a  man  from  voting  illegally. 

Before  election  day  the  voters  of  each  district  have 
meetings  called  “primaries,”  to  choose  their  electors 
and  decide  which  candidates  they  will  support.  Each 
State  has  a  right  to  as  many  electors  as  the  whole 
number  of  Senators  and  Members  of  Congress  to  which 
it  is  entitled.  They  choose  these  electors  at  the 
primaries,  in  each  party,  and  then  at  the  November 
elections,  vote  for  them,  and  the  electors  later  vote 
for  President  and  Vice-President.  Of  course,  they 
vote  according  to  the  desires  of  the  men  in  their  dis¬ 
tricts,  so  by  midnight  on  election  day  in  November  it 
is  usually  settled  who  is  to  be  the  next  President.  It 
has  happened  now  and  then,  however,  that  the  election 
was  so  close  that  the  country  had  to  wait  for  the 
“electoral  count”  to  settle  it. 

The  electors  in  each  State  who  have  been  chosen, 
meet  on  the  second  Monday  of  January,  at  the  capital 
of  the  State,  and  do  their  voting.  Then  three  lists  are 
made  out  of  the  number  of  votes  each  candidate  has 
received,  and  each  elector  signs  each  of  these  lists,  and 
they  are  sealed.  One  list  is  given  to  the  judge  of  the 
district  court,  another  is  sent  by  mail  to  the  President 
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of  the  Senate,  and  another  is  sent  to  him  by  special 
messenger.  On  the  second  Tuesday  in  February,  Con¬ 
gress  meets,  and  the  lists  from  all  the  States  are 
opened,  and  the  votes  finally  counted  up.  If  one  can¬ 
didate  has  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  for  President, 
he  is  elected.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  more  votes  than 
any  other  candidate;  he  must  have  more  than  all  of 
them  put  together,  that  is,  he  must  be  the  choice  of 
more  than  half  the  people  of  the  whole  country. 

If  no  one  candidate  has  a  majority  of  all  the  votes, 
the  three  highest  on  the  list  are  chosen,  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  casts  its  votes  for  President,  each 
State  having  but  a  single  vote.  The  majority  of  the 
members  from  any  State  must  agree  on  the  way  its 
vote  shall  go,  and  if  the  members  are  evenly  divided, 
or  if  they  differ  so  that  no  candidate  gets  a  majority 
of  the  votes,  that  State  is  not  counted  in  the  balloting. 
The  House  has  not  quite  a  month  to  settle  this  matter, 
if  it  has  to  be  settled  in  that  way,  for  the  election  must 
take  place  before  the  fourth  of  March. 

In  1876,  when  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  was  the  candi¬ 
date  of  the  Republicans,  and  Samuel  J.  Tilden  was  the 
Democratic  candidate,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  fraud 
in  the  local  elections,  and  in  several  States  both  par¬ 
ties  claimed  the  electors  and  each  party  said  that  “if 
the  election  had  been  honest  it  would  have  won.”  Con¬ 
gress  elected  Hayes  by  a  majority  of  one,  but  even 
then  it  was  claimed  that  Tilden  was  really  elected. 
Finally  a  commission  was  appointed  by  Congress,  and 
three  out  of  its  five  members  decided  for  Hayes. 

If  there  is  no  majority  of  the  votes  cast  for  Vice- 
President,  in  favor  of  any  one  candidate,  the  Senate 
goes  about  his  election  in  the  same  way. 

HOW  A  PRESIDENT  IS  INAUGURATED. 

As  we  have  seen,  Washington  was  inaugurated, 
not  on  March  4,  but  on  April  30,  partly  because  the 
election  did  not  take  place  till  March,  and  it  took  some 
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time  for  him  to  make  the  journey  from  Virginia  to 
New  York,  and  partly  because  it  took  time  to  make  all 
the  arrangements  for  the  inauguration  in  New  York 
even  after  he  arrived.  Chancellor  Livingston  of  New 
York  City  administered  the  oath  of  office.  For  his 
second  term,  Washington  was  inaugurated  in  the 
Senate  Chamber  in  Philadelphia,  where  Congress  then 
met,  March  4, 1793.  Mr.  Justice  Cushing,  an  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  administered  the  oath. 
There  was  some  discussion  in  a  Cabinet  meeting  as  to 
whether  the  oath  should  be  taken  publicly  or  not,  and 
it  was  decided  that  there  should  be  a  public  inaugura¬ 
tion,  as  there  always  has  been  since.  The  next  Presi¬ 
dent,  John  Adams,  was  inaugurated  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Congress  Hall,  Philadelphia,  and  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  Oliver  Ellsworth, 
administered  the  oath,  as  the  Chief  Justice  has  done  at 
every  inauguration  since.  When  J eft erson  was  inaugu¬ 
rated,  Washington  had  been  made  the  capital,  and  his 
inauguration  took  place  there. 

Most  of  the  Presidents  since  Andrew  Jackson’s 
time  have  been  inaugurated  on  the  eastern  portico  of 
the  Capitol,  where  everybody  can  see  the  ceremony, 
but  several  have  been  inaugurated  inside  the  Capitol. 
Presidents  who  have  succeeded  those  who  died  in 
office,  have  taken  the  oath  in  their  own  homes.  The 
inauguration  of  Hayes  took  place  in  the  White  House, 
March  3.  This  was  because  March  4  came  on  Sunday, 
and  the  excitement  was  so  great  over  that  election  that 
it  was  thought  wise  to  perform  the  ceremony  in  ad¬ 
vance  and  thus  avoid  a  possible  riotous  demonstration. 

The  usual  way  of  inaugurating  a  President  is  quite 
simple.  The  new  President  and  the  one  whom  he  suc¬ 
ceeds,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  and  other 
high  officers,  come  out  on  the  eastern  portico  of  the 
Capitol,  the  oath  is  taken,  and  the  new  President  makes 
a  speech.  This  is  the  form  of  the  oath : 

“ I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faith¬ 
fully  execute  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 


THE  INAUGURATION  OF  WASHINGTON. — The  cushion  and  Bible 
are  being;  held  by  Samuel  Otis  while  the  oaths  are  administered  by  Chan¬ 
cellor  Livingstone.  John  Adams,  the  Vice-President,  stands  directly  behind 
Washington. 
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States,  and  will  to  the  best  of  my  ability  preserve,  pro¬ 
tect  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  ” 

Once  a  Chief  Justice  was  absent-minded,  and  re¬ 
peated  the  oath  so  that  he  made  the  President  swear 
to  “execute  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States/ ’ 
but  very  few  people  noticed  it,  though  it  was  rather 
a  peculiar  promise  for  a  President  to  make. 

THE  INAUGURAL  PROCESSION. 

The  part  of  the  ceremony  which  is  most  interest¬ 
ing  to  the  average  person  is  the  procession.  Along 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  from  the  White  House  to  the 
Capitol,  the  windows  and  the  sidewalks  are  crowded 
with  people  from  every  part  of  the  country  waiting 
to  see  it,  and  wooden  stands  are  put  up  with  seats  for 
those  who  are  willing  to  pay  for  them.  The  President 
whose  term  is  ended,  and  his  successor,  drive  from  the 
White  House  to  the  Capitol  in  an  open  carriage,  and 
the  new  President  drives  back  alone,  unless,  as  Presi¬ 
dent  Taft  did,  he  chooses  to  have  his  wife  come  with 
him.  There  is  an  advance  guard  of  picked  cavalry  from 
the  President’s  own  State;  a  certain  famous  Black 
Horse  Troop  has  escorted  more  than  one  Ohio  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  every  State  has  its  special  militia  and  politi¬ 
cal  organizations  of  which  it  is  proud  enough  to  want 
to  show  them  off  at  an  inauguration.  All  these  various 
clubs  and  societies,  and  the  troops  of  State  militia, 
make  a  procession  which  takes  hours  to  pass  the  re¬ 
viewing  stand.  At  Roosevelt’s  inauguration  in  1905 
his  old  regiment,  the  Rough  Riders,  turned  out,  and  so 
did  several  cowboy  troops.  In  fact,  one  can  find  out 
a  good  deal  about  the  past  life  of  a  President  by  watch¬ 
ing  his  inaugural  procession. 

All  this  has  grown  up  since  the  beginning  of  rail¬ 
roads.  Thomas  Jefferson  rode  into  the  city  on  horse¬ 
back,  hitched  his  horse  to  the  White  House  fence,  and 
did  it  without  any  escort  or  brass  bands ;  but  in  these 
days  it  is  so  easy  to  reach  Washington  that  thousands 
of  people  come  to  every  inauguration.  The  new  Presi- 
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dent  always  reviews  the  parade  as  it  comes  back  after 
the  ceremony,  and  there  is  an  inaugural  ball  in  the 
evening,  in  the  Pension  Office  building,  which  is  made 
into  a  huge  ballroom  for  the  occasion.  The  President 
and  his  wife,  and  other  important  persons,  are  seen 
at  the  ball  for  a  little  while,  but  there  is  such  a  crowd 
that  the  dancing  does  not  amount  to  much,  for  any¬ 
body.  Next  day  the  trains  are  loaded  with  crowds 
going  home,  and  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  settle 
down  to  work. 

If,  when  the  Constitution  was  written,  and  March 
4  mentioned  as  the  time  of  inauguration,  the  statesmen 
who  did  it  had  had  any  idea  that  it  would  be  a  great 
public  affair,  they  probably  would  have  moved  the  date 
along  at  least  a  month.  But  in  those  days  it  would  have 
strained  the  resources  of  even  New  York  or  Philadel¬ 
phia  to  entertain  a  few  thousand  people  come  to  see  the 
President  take  the  oath  of  office,  and  Washington  was 
only  a  village.  If  Jefferson  or  Jackson  had  been  told 
that  in  that  mudhole  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  there 
would  be,  in  less  than  a  hundred  years,  a  city  many 
times  larger  than  the  New  York  of  1796,  and  that  this 
capital  would  have  to  accommodate,  every  four  years, 
a  small  city-full  of  guests  from  every  part  of  the 
continent,  it  would  have  seemed  to  them  like  a  fairy¬ 
tale.  But  today  the  weather  problem  is  really  serious 
for  the  inauguration  crowds. 

But  to  change  the  date  of  inauguration  means  mak¬ 
ing  a  change  of  a  few  words  in  the  Constitution,  which 
would  have  to  be  done  by  Act  of  Congress,  and  there 
is  always  a  great  deal  of  opposition  to  any  arrange¬ 
ment  that  upsets  an  old,  time-honored  tradition  and 
alters  anything  which  people  regard  as  settled. 

THE  PRESIDENT’S  POWER  GREATER  THAN  THAT  OF  ANY 

CONSTITUTIONAL  SOVEREIGN. 

In  all  the  fairy-tales,  and  in  the  history  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages,  the  power  of  the  king  seems  unlimited — he 
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can  do  almost  anything  lie  likes.  But  the  President  of 
the  United  States  really  has  more  power  than  most 
kings,  and  as  much  as  most  kings  ever  did  have.  There 
are  few  countries  where  the  people  have  not  some  kind 
of  check  on  the  king’s  power,  and  the  commonest  way 
to  prevent  a  monarch  from  doing  what  he  chooses  with 
the  people’s  affairs  is  to  make  him  a  constitutional 
monarch. 

Every  country  in  Europe  except  Russia  and  Tur¬ 
key  has  a  constitution  limiting  the  power  of  the  king. 
He  can  not  appoint  his  own  Cabinet  or  interfere  with 
what  his  Parliament  wants  to  do,  and  it  sometimes 
seems  as  if  he  had  hardly  anything  to  do  but  open 
fairs,  drive  out  on  public  holidays,  and  be  the  leader 
of  society.  A  wise  king  can  really  do  a  great  deal 
more  than  this,  but  he  has  to  do  it  in  ways  more  or  less 
indirect,  and  make  himself  popular  enough  to  be  sure 
that  the  people  will  stand  by  him. 

It  is  quite  different  in  the  United  States.  The 
President  chooses  liis  own  Secretary  of  State  and  his 
Cabinet,  and  appoints  a  great  many  important  officers 
of  the  government,  including  the  ambassadors  and 
ministers  to  foreign  courts,  judges,  and  justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  He  can  make  treaties  with  for¬ 
eign  powers,  but  the  Senate  must  approve  them.  He 
can  pardon  criminals,  if  they  have  committed  offenses 
against  the  Government  at  Washington,  such  as  trea¬ 
son,  or  fraud  in  the  Post  Office  Department.  He  is 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  If  Con¬ 
gress  passes  a  law  of  which  he  does  not  approve,  he 
can  veto  it,  and  there  will  have  to  be  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  Senate  and  House  to  pass  it  over  his  veto. 
Cleveland  vetoed  more  bills  than  any  other  Presi¬ 
dent  in  our  history,  but  before  that  Andrew  Johnson 
held  the  record,  with  thirteen.  No  bill  had  ever  been 
passed  over  a  President’s  veto  until  Johnson’s  time, 
and  he  was  sometimes  called  Sir  Veto.  He  was  fight¬ 
ing  Congress  almost  all  of  his  term.  But  Cleveland 
vetoed  two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  bills  in  all. 
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We  can  see  that  a  determined  and  enterprising 
President  could  push  along  any  ideas  he  might  have  at 
heart,  with  very  little  difficulty,  especially  if  Congress 
were  in  sympathy  with  him ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
stubborn  and  conservative  President  could  do  a  good 
deal  to  prevent  Congress,  or  any  other  part  of  the 
Government  at  Washington,  from  doing  anything  at 
all.  He  would  be  like  a  brake  on  a  wheel.  Congress 
can  not  control  the  President  in  any  way  unless  he 
breaks  a  law;  then  it  could  impeach  him;  but  the  only 
President  ever  impeached  was  Johnson,  and  he  was 
acquitted.  We  can  not  read  English  history  without 
learning  that  Parliament  cut  off  an  English  king’s 
head,  but  the  most  that  could  possibly  be  done  with 
an  American  President  would  be  to  remove  him  from 
office,  and  if  he  makes  very  serious  mistakes  the  next 
election  will  do  that  anyway. 

MESSAGES  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

At  the  beginning  of  every  session  of  Congress, 
and  at  any  other  time  if  he  sees  good  reason,  the 
President  writes  a  “message,”  one  copy  of  which  is 
sent  to  the  Senate  and  one  to  the  House,  to  be  read 
aloud.  Other  copies  are  sent  to  the  newspapers  in 
time  to  be  printed  and  on  the  streets  about  as  soon  as 
the  message  is  read  in  Congress,  so  that  before  the 
day  is  over  the  whole  country  has  a  chance  to  read  it. 
In  the  days  when  Benjamin  Franklin  was  Postmaster- 
General  it  took  at  least  a  week  for  the  message  to  be 
sent  from  the  capital  to  Boston,  and  Franklin  said  he 
had  hopes  that  the  time  would  come  when  it  could  be 
done  in  two  or  three  days.  Before  the  invention  of 
the  telegraph,  riders  on  fast  horses  started  from  the 
Capitol  with  copies  of  the  message  as  soon  as  it  was 
made  public,  and  traveled  in  relays  as  fast  as  a  horse 
could  go,  so  that  the  message  reached  other  cities  be¬ 
fore  the  regular  mails. 
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DUTIES  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

A  great  part  of  the  President’s  every-day  work  is 
made  up  of  signing  papers,  but  this  is  not  such  an 
easy  job  as  it  sounds.  A  most  innocent-looking  docu¬ 
ment  may  have  a  paragraph  in  it  somewhere  that  will 
give  somebody  more  than  he  ought  to  have,  and  men 
who  want  more  than  they  ought  to  have  are  ingenious 
in  writing  documents  of  this  kind.  There  was  a  hill 
once  which  was  written  in  such  a  way  that  a  change  in 
the  position  of  a  semicolon  cost  the  country  about  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  Unless  the  President  is 
a  shrewd  man  and  used  to  keeping  watch  for  tricks  of 
this  kind,  he  may  put  his  name  to  something  that  he 
will  wish  afterward  he  never  had  signed;  and  unless 
he  is  always  on  the  lookout,  and  knows  human  nature 
better  than  most  people,  he  may  get  taken  in  by  plausi¬ 
ble  rascals,  and  the  country  will  have  to  pay  for  it. 

In  the  matter  of  appointments  the  President  needs 
to  have  eyes  in  the  back  of  his  head,  for  everybody 
wants  to  advise  him  and  sometimes  some  of  the  advice 
is  valuable.  It  will  not  do  for  a  President  to  appoint 
to  office  only  men  whom  he  knows  personally,  and 
often  he  has  only  a  chance  for  a  few  minutes’  talk 
with  the  man  he  appoints,  if,  indeed,  he  sees  him  at 
all.  It  does  not  follow,  because  a  man  is  a  good  poli¬ 
tician  in  some  American  city,  that  he  would  be  a  good 
consul  to  some  European  city  where  he  would  not 
know  a  word  of  the  language,  and  it  does  not  follow, 
either,  that  a  man  who  knows  half  a  dozen  languages 
and  does  not  know  what  our  business  men  import  from 
that  country  would  help  American  trade  there.  Yet 
all  such  men  have  friends  who  want  the  President  to 
take  their  advice,  and  if  he  offends  them  he  will  get 
himself  disliked. 

In  appointing  ambassadors  and  making  treaties 
the  President  has  the  best  chance  to  know  what  is 
wise  and  right,  because  he  can  see  personally  and  talk 
to  the  foreign  diplomats  at  Washington,  and  know 
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wliat  they  think  about  things.  Sometimes  it  happens 
that  a  treaty  which  the  country  favors,  would  not  he 
wise  to  make,  and  yet  it  would  not  do  to  make  the 
reasons  public.  This  happened  when  Washington 
made  a  peace  treaty  with  England  in  1795.  France 
wanted  the  help  of  this  country  in  fighting  England, 
and  English  press-gangs  and  English  warships  were 
making  all  the  trouble  they  could  for  us.  But  Wash¬ 
ington  knew  well  enough  that  we  were  in  no  condition 
to  fight  England  or  any  other  country,  and  also  he 
knew  that  if  he  said  so  where  anybody  could  hear  him, 
we  should  have  to  fight  whether  we  wanted  to  or  not. 
So  he  put  the  matter  off  as  long  as  he  could,  and  then 
made  the  peace  treaty,  and  let  the  country  abuse  him 
for  it. 

HOW  THE  COUNTRY  PROVIDES  TOR  THE  PRESIDENT. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Republic,  the  President 
paid  most  of  his  official  expenses  out  of  his  salary, 
which  was  $25,000 ;  this  proving  insufficient,  in  Grant ’s 
second  term,  the  salary  was  increased  to  $50,000.  In 
the  Sixtieth  Congress,  the  matter  was  again  consid¬ 
ered  and  it  was  decided  that  the  President’s  salary  be 
fixed  at  $75,000.  Occasionally  appropriations  have 
been  made  for  traveling  expenses.  Living  in  the 
White  House  is  costly.  To  mention  only  a  few  of  the 
President’s  expenses,  there  are  all  the  rooms  in  a 
house  as  large  as  a  palace,  which  must  be  cared  for; 
the  greenhouses  must  be  kept  up;  elaborate  dinners 
must  be  given  to  diplomats  and  other  persons  of  im¬ 
portance;  receptions  must  be  held;  the  salaries  of 
secretaries  must  be  paid;  the  White  House  grounds 
must  be  cared  for ;  and  the  President  himself  must  do 
more  or  less  traveling,  which  all  costs  money.  The 
White  House  has  never  been  the  scene  of  anything 
extravagant  in  the  way  of  entertainment,  but  the 
guests  of  the  President  are  the  guests  of  the  Nation, 
and  he  has  to  entert^ip  them  i u  a  suitable  manner. 


1.  The  White  House,  Washington,  1).  C.,  the  home  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  This  picture  shows  the  main  entrance  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue.  2.  The  Grand  Corridor  of  the  White  House. 
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LIFE  IN  THE  WHITE  HOUSE. 

The  White  House  is  built  of  freestone  painted 
white;  and  is  set  in  the  middle  of  about  seventy-five 
acres  of  grounds.  A  curious  fact  about  the  beautiful 
old  building  is  that  the  front  door  was  once  the  back 
door.  When  it  was  built,  the  river  was  the  natural 
highway  for  all  that  part  of  the  country,  and  so  the 
President’s  house  was  naturally  built  fronting  on  it, 
but  now  everybody  goes  in  and  out  on  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Avenue  side — through  the  back  door.  When 
the  early  Presidents  lived  there,  not  all  the  rooms  were 
furnished  and  Mrs.  Adams  used  the  East  Room 
in  which  to  dry  her  laundry — it  is  now  the  reception 
room.  Some  of  the  old  china  is  still  in  the  house,  and 
a  little  of  the  old  furniture,  but  the  house  has  been 
almost  entirely  refurnished  in  the  last  ten  years.  All 
sorts  of  queer  things  were  found  stored  away  in  the 
attic  when  this  refurnishing  began,  for  some  of  the 
presents  that  have  been  sent  to  Presidents  and  Presi¬ 
dents  ’  wives  in  past  years  could  never  have  been  used 
at  all.  For  instance,  some  manufacturer  of  furniture 
had  sent  Mrs.  Cleveland  a  set  of  chairs  with  her  own 
picture  embossed  on  the  leather  seats.  He  probably 
hoped  that  they  would  be  used  in  the  dining-room  at 
State  dinners.  During  Roosevelt’s  term  a  very 
menagerie  of  live  animals,  in  crates,  arrived  at  the 
White  Plouse — eagles,  raccoons,  wildcats,  and  other 
wild  creatures.  They  were  sent  out  to  the  zoological 
park  at  Rock  Creek. 

The  East  Room  is  the  only  large  reception  room 
that  is  open,  except  on  special  reception  days,  when 
people  are  allowed  to  see  the  Blue  Room,  the  Red 
Room,  the  Dining-Room,  and  other  State  apartments; 
the  President  and  his  family  have  their  own  special 
rooms  which  are  not  open  to  the  public  at  all.  Until 
about  ten  years  ago  there  were  receptions  two  or 
three  times  a  week,  when  any  one  who  chose  could 
walk  through  the  East  Room  and  shake  hands  with 
the  President,  but  these  have  been  given  up. 
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One  of  the  prettiest  entertainments  of  the  year  is 
the  egg-rolling  on  Easter  Monday  on  the  White  House 
grounds.  It  has  been  the  custom  in  Washington,  for 
no  one  knows  how  long,  for  the  children  to  roll  eggs 
on  the  grass,  and  play  other  games  with  colored  eggs, 
on  Easter  Monday,  and  if  the  weather  is  good,  the 
White  House  lawns  are  covered  with  little  folks  of  all 
sorts  and  conditions,  carrying  their  gay  baskets  of 
bright-kued  eggs.  There  were  many  garden  parties 
and  concerts  during  the  Roosevelts  '  life  in  the  White 
House,  to  which  Mrs.  Roosevelt  invited  hundreds  of 
people  who  thus  had  a  chance  to  see  the  White  House 
in  a  delightful  way.  The  sons  of  both  President 
Roosevelt  and  President  Taft  have  attended  the  Wash¬ 
ington  public  schools,  and  altogether,  home  life  in  the 
White  House  is  just  as  democratic  and  simple  today 
as  it  was  when  “Tad”  Lincoln  sold  glasses  of  lemon¬ 
ade  over  a  counter  made  of  a  board,  playing  shop,  or 
Nellie  Arthur  played  dolls  with  her  little  girl  friends 
under  the  grand  old  trees. 

In  fact,  there  was  rather  more  stateliness  and  form¬ 
ality  a  hundred  years  ago  or  so,  than  there  is  now, 
and  criticism  was  made  on  it.  There  was  a  story  in 
the  time  of  Van  Buren  that  the  White  House  table 
was  furnished  with  gold  spoons,  and  some  one  told 
the  President  that  a  certain  man  had  spread  the  story. 
“He  ought  to  know,”  said  Van  Buren,  “he  has  often 
had  them  in  his  mouth.” 

President  Cleveland  married  the  beautiful  Miss 
Frances  Folsom  in  the  White  House,  and  little  Ruth 
Cleveland  was  the  first  child  ever  born  there.  Nellie 
Grant,  who  was  married  to  Mr.  Sartoris,  of  England, 
was  the  first  daughter  of  a  President  to  be  married  in 
the  White  House,  and  the  second  wedding  of  a  Presi¬ 
dent's  daughter  there  was  that  of  Alice  Roosevelt  to 
Nicholas  Longworth,  member  of  Congress  from  Ohio. 
The  only  bachelor  President  who  remained  a  bachelor 
through  his  term  was  Buchanan,  and  his  niece,  the 


Watching  the  Annual  Easter  “Egg-Rolling”  on  the  grounds  of  the  White  House,  Washington,  D. 
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beautiful  Harriet  Lane,  kept  his  house  for  him.  The 
only  mother  of  a  President  who  lived  in  the  White 
House  was  Mrs.  Garfield,  and  she  was  the  first  Ameri¬ 
can  woman  to  see  a  son  take  the  oath  of  that  great 
office. 

PROTECTING  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Lincoln’s  assassination  was  not  the  first  attempt  at 
such  a  deed,  for  in  1835  Jackson  was  shot  at  in  the 
Capitol,  by  a  house-painter  named  Richard  Lawrence, 
whose  pistol  fortunately  missed  fire.  Since  the 
assassination  of  President  Garfield  and  President 
McKinley,  great  care  has  been  taken  to  protect  the 
President  from  this  danger.  Secret  Service  men  in 
plain  clothes,  chosen  for  their  tried  and  proved  ability, 
are  always  with  him  when  he  goes  anywhere,  and  keep 
their  eye  on  any  suspicious-looking  strangers.  In  these 
peaceful  times,  a  man  so  foolish  as  to  entertain  the 
idea  of  shooting  the  President  is  likely  to  act  more 
or  less  like  a  crank,  and  can  be  detected  before  he  gets 
near  enough  to  carry  out  his  plan. 

THE  COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF  OF  THE  ARMY. 

In  time  of  war,  the  President  can  use  a  great  deal 
of  influence  over  the  general  conduct  of  affairs.  Many 
of  Lincoln’s  advisers,  at  first,  tried  hard  to  have  him 
remove  General  Grant  from  the  command  of  the  Army, 
but  Lincoln  was  sure  that  Grant  was  the  man  who 
could  win  the  fight,  and  he  refused  to  give  in  to  them. 
During  the  war  with  Spain,  President  McKinley  had 
occasion  at  one  Cabinet  meeting  to  decide  a  matter  in 
which  he  had  the  whole  Cabinet  against  him,  and  events 
proved  that  he  was  right.  In  ways  such  as  these,  the 
President  really  does  control  the  Army. 

THE  PRESIDENT’S  POWER  TO  PARDON. 

The  President  has  power  to  pardon  criminals  who 
have  offended  against  the  United  States  Government, 
just  as  the  Governor  of  a  State  can  pardon  a  man  who 
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has  committed  a  crime  against  the  State  government. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  there  are  reasons,  which 
do  not  come  np  in  a  trial — new  evidence  may  be  dis¬ 
covered,  or  a  man  may  be  proved  to  be  insane,  or 
there  may  be  other  reasons — for  considering  the  sen¬ 
tence  unjust,  and  in  a  case  like  that,  it  is  well  to  have 
somebody  in  a  high  place,  with  the  authority  and  the 
power  to  pardon,  or  to  change  the  sentence.  Lincoln 
pardoned  a  great  many  young  soldiers  who  were 
court-martialed,  because  he  did  not  believe  in  the 
severity  which  Stanton,  his  Secretary  of  War,  consid¬ 
ered  necessary.  He  felt  that  when  a  boy,  after  a  long, 
hard  march,  and  perhaps  many  hours  on  duty,  was 
absolutely  unable  to  keep  awake,  it  might  be  wasting 
a  good  soldier  to  shoot  him  for  sleeping  at  his  post. 

THE  PRESIDENT’S  TERM  OF  OFFICE. 

The  President's  term  of  office  came  up  for  discus¬ 
sion  in  1787,  and  the  first  plan  suggested  was  that  it 
should  be  for  seven  years,  and  reelection  forbidden. 
Some  of  the  States  favored  making  the  term  last 
“during  good  behavior."  One  member  from  each 
State  was  finally  appointed  to  form  a  committee,  and 
the  committee  decided  that  the  President  should  be 
elected  for  four  years,  or  twice  the  term  of  a  member 
of  Congress.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution,  or 
any  law,  to  prevent  a  President  being  reelected  for  a 
third  term,  or  any  number  of  terms,  but  there  is  what 
is  called  an  unwritten  law  against  any  President  being 
in  the  White  House  more  than  eight  years  in  succes¬ 
sion.  When  there  is  no  special  law  against  a  thing, 
but  the  feeling  of  the  people  is  against  it,  this  feeling 
is  called  an  unwritten  law,  and  sometimes  such  a  law 
is  more  powerful  and  more  generally  obeyed  than  most 
written  laws. 

Washington  could  probably  have  had  a  third  term 
if  he  had  chosen,  but  he  did  not  choose.  The  statesmen 
of  that  day  had  studied  history  carefully,  and  knew 
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that  the  Roman  republic  began  just  as  theirs  was 
beginning,  and  ended  in  an  ambitious  statesman  being 
ruler  for  life,  and  they  did  not  like  that  idea  at  all. 
Another  reason  why  no  President  has  had  a  third  term 
is  that  most  of  our  Presidents  have  felt,  at  the  end  of 
their  service,  that  they  were  getting  old  enough  not  to 
want  another  four  years  of  hard  work  and  responsi¬ 
bility.  Most  of  them  have  been  over  sixty  when  they 
left  the  White  House,  and  that  is  an  age  at  which  most 
men  are  ready  to  rest. 

THE  PRESIDENTIAL  SUCCESSION. 

After  the  assassination  of  President  Garfield  it 
occurred  to  somebody  to  ask  what  would  happen  if 
the  President  and  Vice-President  should  both  be  killed, 
or  die  at  nearly  the  same  time.  In  1888  it  was  arranged 
that  if  this  should  happen,  the  Secretary  of  State 
should  become  President,  then  would  come  the  other 
Cabinet  officers  in  the  order  of  their  importance. 
There  would  be  no  chance  of  all  these  men  being  killed 
off  at  once  unless  they  should  be  caught  in  a  great 
fire  or  some  such  disaster,  but  in  that  case,  the  assist¬ 
ant  of  highest  rank  in  the  highest  department  would 
have  to  act  as  President  until  Congress  could  meet. 
Sometimes,  when  the  President  and  Vice-President 
and  Cabinet  are  out  of  Washington  on  their  summer 
vacations,  something  like  this  happens.  Then  it  is 
jokingly  said  that  the  First  Assistant  in  the  State 
Department  is  “acting  President’ ’  because  he  is  the 
highest  official  on  the  spot. 

THE  PRESIDENT’S  POWER  OF  REMOVAL. 

The  President’s  power  to  remove  a  man  from  office 
is  on  the  same  general  plan  as  his  appointing  power. 
If  he  should  find  that  some  Minister  at  a  foreign  court 
was  guilty  of  betraying  the  interests  of  his  country, 
or  some  other  unbecoming  action,  the  President  could 
call  that  Minister  home  and  appoint  somebody  else  at 
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once.  He  can  do  the  same  tiling  to  officials  in  the 
departments  who  do  not  come  under  the  rules  of  the 
4 4 civil  service,’ ’  which  you  can  read  more  about  in 
Chapter  XX  of  this  volume.  And  if  he  finds  that 
some  Minister  of  a  foreign  government  at  Washing¬ 
ton  is  behaving  offensively  to  the  United  States,  he 
can  cause  that  Minister’s  recall. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


The  Vice-President. 

HOW  WE  ELECTED  A  VICE-PRESIDENT  IN  THE  EARLY  DAYS. 

N  the  beginning  of  the  Republic  the  election  of  a 
Vice-President  was  not  managed  as  it  is  now. 
Next  to  Washington,  the  man  receiving  the  most 
votes  was  John  Adams,  and  he  was  made  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent.  Both  he  and  Washington  belonged  to  what  was 
known  as  the  Federal  party,  or  Federalists,  which  was 
formed  in  1788  and  was  opposed  to  the  Republican 
party.  But  there  was  no  such  party  organization  as 
we  see  now;  there  were  only  a  few  leading  men,  who 
had  their  own  opinions  about  the  way  to  run  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  Washington,  Adams,  Hamilton,  Jay  and 
Marshall  agreed  on  most  matters.  The  next  election 
went  in  the  same  way  except  that  Washington’s  elec¬ 
tion  was  unanimous,  and  Adams  was  formally  elected 
Vice-President. 

But  during  Washington’s  second  term  Hamilton 
and  Jefferson  took  sides  and  each  led  a  party  of  his 
own,  with  ideas  directly  opposed  to  the  other.  Ham¬ 
ilton  felt,  as  Washington  did,  that  the  Constitution 
must  be  supported  and  the  central  power  made  strong, 
while  Jefferson  believed  in  giving  the  States  more 
freedom.  In  the  third  election  Adams  was  elected 
President  with  seventy-one  votes,  and  Jefferson,  with 
his  opposing  views,  received  sixty-eight  votes  and  be¬ 
came  Vice-President.  This  made  it  clear  that  some 
change  would  have  to  be  made  in  the  method  of  choos¬ 
ing  a  Vice-President. 

As  things  were,  if  Adams  died  suddenly  while 
President,  the  Government  would  have  shifted  from 
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one  party  to  the  other  at  a  momenta  notice.  More¬ 
over,  if  a  very  violent  excitement  arose  over  an  elec¬ 
tion,  some  vice-president,  or  his  friends,  might 
assassinate  the  President  so  as  to  secure  power. 
Those  were  days  when  duels  were  common  and 
assassinations  were  not  uncommon;  moreover,  war 
was  likely  to  occur,  when  foreign  assassins  might  take 
part  in  plots.  The  fathers  of  the  Republic,  therefore, 
believed  that  it  was  much  better  to  remove  all  tempta¬ 
tion  to  violent  methods,  and  all  danger  of  sudden  party 
changes,  by  having  the  President  and  Vice-President 
of  the  same  way  of  thinking,  and  bound  by  the  same 
interests.  In  1804  the  Constitution  was  amended,  and 
now  provides  for  the  nomination  of  both  on  the  same 
ticket. 


HIS  FEW  OFFICIAL  DUTIES;  HIS  SALARY. 

The  Vice-President  has  just  two  official  duties;  to 
act  as  president  of  the  Senate,  but  not  voting  unless 
there  is  a  tie ;  and  to  become  President  in  case  of  need. 
When  the  question  of  titles  for  our  officials  came  up 
in  Congress  somebody  ironically  suggested  that  the 
Vice-President  ought  to  be  entitled  “His  Superfluous 
Excellency.  ’  *  It  is  rather  queer  that  the  man  who  may 
become  President  at  any  time  should  usually  be  one 
about  whom  the  country  knows  little  before  he  is  nomi¬ 
nated,  and  promptly  forgets  after  he  goes  out  of  office, 
but  so  it  is.  There  are  few  men  who  desire  this  office, 
for  it  means,  as  a  rule,  being  only  a  sort  of  understudy 
for  four  years.  During  this  time  there  is  no  chance 
for  him  to  take  part  in  large  affairs,  either  of  busi¬ 
ness  or  of  State,  and  this  is  naturally  irksome  to  an 
active  man  whose  abilities  count  for  something.  The 
salary  of  a  Vice-President  was  originally  $10,000  a 
year.  It  has  now  been  increased  to  $12,000.  This  is 
not  large  enough  to  be  a  temptation,  and  the  cost  of 
living,  according  to  his  official  dignity,  in  Washington, 
uses  up  most  of  it,  if  indeed  it  does  not  compel  the 
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Vice-President  to  draw  on  liis  private  fortune.  A 
man  has  far  more  real  influence  as  senator,  represen¬ 
tative,  governor,  or  even  mayor  of  a  large  city  than  he 
has  as  vice-president. 

Sometimes  a  man  is  nominated  for  Vice-President 
because  he  comes  from  a  State  which  his  party  leaders 
are  afraid  they  can  not  carry  without  his  help ;  some¬ 
times  he  represents  a  minority  in  his  party  which  can 
be  held  in  that  way;  just  after  a  war,  he  may  be 
nominated  because  of  his  war  reputation,  if  he  has  one. 
But  the  country  has  had  one  or  two  severe  lessons  on 
putting  men  into  the  vice-presidency  who  were  not  fit 
for  Presidents,  and  party  leaders  today  usually  take 
care  to  avoid  such  a  mistake. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS  WHO  HAVE  BECOME  PRESIDENTS. 

Five  Vice-Presidents  have  become  Presidents. 
John  Tyler  succeeded  William  Henry  Harrison,  Mil¬ 
lard  Fillmore  succeeded  Zachary  Taylor,  Andrew 
Johnson  succeeded  Abraham  Lincoln,  Chester  A. 
Arthur  succeeded  James  A.  Garfield,  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt  succeeded  William  McKinley. 

Both  Tyler  and  Johnson  were  so  opposed  to  the 
policies  of  their  party  in  Congress  that  they  were 
highly  unpopular,  and  their  whole  time  was  spent  in 
fighting  Congress  and  trying  to  prevent  anything  be¬ 
ing  done  there.  Tyler  was  not  opposed  by  a  majority 
in  Congress,  and  it  was  a  drawn  battle.  Johnson  used 
his  veto  power  to  its  limit,  but  Congress  passed  bills 
over  his  veto  again  and  again,  which  never  had  been 
done  in  the  case  of  any  other  President;  and  finally 
they  impeached  him.  One  more  vote  of  “guilty” 
would  have  convicted  him  of  “high  crimes  and  misde¬ 
meanors,”  but  there  were  only  nineteen  against  thirty- 
five,  and  it  needed  a  two-thirds  vote. 

Of  course,  no  party  means  to  elect  a  man  who  will 
interfere  with  it  after  he  is  in  power,  and  quarrel  with 
its  leaders  in  Congress.  But  if  such  a  thing  happens, 
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the  only  remedy  for  Congress  is  to  wait  nntil  the  close 
of  the  administration,  and  do  what  it  can  in  spite  of 
him.  A  scheme  by  which  it  nsed  to  defeat  President 
Johnson  was  that  of  tacking  an  amendment,  providing 
for  something  it  wanted,  to  a  bill  which  provided  for 
something  he  wanted,  and  passing  the  bill.  He  could 
not  veto  the  bill  without  vetoing  his  own  desire  to¬ 
gether  with  that  of  Congress,  which  would  be  what 
plain  people  call  “biting  oft  his  nose  to  spite  his  face.  ” 
There  are  many  ingenious  plans  of  this  kind  which 
can  be  employed,  but  they  take  very  careful  manage¬ 
ment,  and  can  not  be  made  to  serve  unless  the  majority 
in  Congress  is  large  and  united,  so  that  it  will  act 
effectively.  A  President  who  is  opposed  to  the  ma¬ 
jority  in  Congress  can  do  a  great  deal  to  hinder  it, 
however  able  its  leaders  mav  be.  He  can  do  so  much, 
if  the  minority  helps  him,  that  a  whole  session  may  be 
consumed  in  perfectly  useless  wrangling  and  continual 
delay  of  the  business  which  ought  to  be  done. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


The  Cabinet  of  the  President. 

THE  PRESIDENT’S  NINE  ADVISERS. 

WAY  back  in  the  days  when  kings  did  their  rul¬ 
ing  from  stone  castles,  with  tower-walls  nine  feet 
thick,  the  ruler ’s  own  apartments  always  included 
a  little  room  about  the  size  of  a  modern  hall-bedroom, 
in  which  he  could  talk  in  private  with  his  advisers  about 
anything  which  was  private,  and  not  be  observed  by 
all  the  household  in  the  great  hall.  This  little  room  was 
called  a  “closet”  or  “cabinet.”  Later,  as  government 
came  to  be  more  a  matter  of  business  and  less  an 
affair  of  talking  man  to  man,  the  desk  or  cupboard  in 
which  important  State  papers  were  kept  was  called  a 
Cabinet,  and  the  papers  belonging  to  each  Minister 
were  put  in  a  portfolio. 

That  is  why,  when  the  President  calls  together  his 
nine  advisers,  he  is  said  to  hold  a  meeting  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  when  he  appoints  a  new  secretary  it  is 
said  that  Mr.  So-and-so  has  been  asked  to  take  such 
and  such  a  portfolio. 

Our  Cabinet  consists  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  War,  the 
Attorney-General,  the  Postmaster-General,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Navy,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Labor.  There  may  be  more  secretaries  in 
time  to  come,  if  there  is  any  need  for  them,  for  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  Constitution  limits  the  growth  of  the 
Cabinet. 

Some  other  countries  have  larger  Cabinets  than 
ours,  and  some  of  their  Cabinet  Ministers  are  not 
needed  by  us.  We  have  no  Colonial  Secretary  as  Eng- 
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land  has,  but  the  British  Empire  is  chiefly  made  up  of 
colonies,  while  we  have  only  a  few.  We  have  no  Min¬ 
ister  of  Public  Worship  as  they  have  in  countries  where 
only  one  church  is  recognized  by  the  government,  be¬ 
cause  in  this  country  all  religions  are  free,  and  have 
exactly  the  same  rights  before  the  law.  We  have  no 
Minister  of  Education,  because  all  that  belongs  to 
schools  is  settled  by  the  States  separately.  In  some 
countries  the  Secretary  of  State  is  called  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  in  some,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  is  known  as  the  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  as  in 
England,  or  the  Minister  of  the  Marine,  as  in  Germany 
and  Italy. 


THE  MEETINGS  OF  THE  CABINET. 

The  Cabinet  meets,  ordinarily,  twice  a  week,  in  the 
morning,  but  the  President  can  call  a  meeting  when 
he  likes,  or  send  for  any  of  the  secretaries  if  he  wishes 
to  consult  them.  An  important  Cabinet  meeting,  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  with  Spain,  was  held  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  because  telegraphic  news  had  come  in  which 
made  it  necessary  to  reach  a  decision  at  once.  While 
no  outsider  is  admitted  to  the  Cabinet  meetings,  the 
different  newspapers  always  assign  reporters  to 
“ cover”  them,  that  is,  to  wait  in  the  ante-room  to  hear 
whatever  the  President  tells  his  private  secretary  to 
give  out  in  the  way  of  news.  Unless  there  are  good 
reasons  why  the  doings  of  the  Cabinet  shall  be  kept 
secret,  as  in  time  of  war,  the  people  of  the  country  are 
usually  informed  of  whatever  of  any  general  interest 
the  Cabinet  has  done. 

THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  THE  CABINET. 

We  do  not  find,  on  reading  the  Constitution,  that 
there  is  any  direction  for  forming  a  Cabinet.  Here  is 
another  sign  of  the  dislike  the  statesmen  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  had  for  British  methods.  They  had  had  so  much 
trouble  with  King  George’s  Ministers,  and  had  seen  so 
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much  of  their  ways,  that  many  good  republicans  were 
of  the  opinion  that  the  fewer  councilors  there  were, 
and  the  more  the  people  were  left  to  govern  themselves, 
the  better  it  would  he.  In  this  way  it  happened  that 
many  affairs  which  other  countries  direct  from  the 
capital  are  here  left  to  the  separate  States,  and  no  one 
at  Washington  can  interfere. 

But  the  first  President  did  not  altogether  agree 
with  this  method  of  governing.  He  and  two  or  three 
of  his  intimate  friends  saw  that  it  would  not  he  long 
before  a  lot  of  States  with  different  ideas  would  cease 
to  hang  together  at  all,  and  they  also  saw  that  there 
were  matters  like  the  post  office,  the  money  system, 
and  our  affairs  with  foreign  countries,  which  concerned 
the  whole  country,  and  the  whole  country  would  have 
to  settle  them  through  a  central  government.  So,  as 
soon  as  Washington  was  fairly  in  office,  he  planned  his 
Cabinet — not  on  the  order  of  the  cabinet  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  kings,  a  mere  imitation,  but  as  the  needs  of  the 
baby  republic  demanded. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  CABINET. 

The  first  portfolio  to  be  created  was  that  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  for  we  had  relations  with  foreign 
countries,  whether  we  wanted  them  or  not,  before  we 
had  anything  else.  This  portfolio  was  held  by  Jeffer¬ 
son,  who  later  became  President,  as  did  the  following 
three  Secretaries  of  State,  Madison,  Monroe  and  J ohn 
Quincy  Adams.  Then  came  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Alexander  Hamilton,  one  of  the  keenest  and 
shrewdest  statesmen  of  his  time,  and  to  his  wise  brain 
we  owe  our  financial  system.  Gallatin,  another  great 
financier,  followed  him.  For  Attorney-General, 
Washington  chose  another  Virginian,  Edmund  Ran¬ 
dolph.  General  Henry  Knox  was  Secretary  of  War, 
and  that  was  the  extent  of  Washington’s  Cabinet. 

In  1798  the  Department  of  the  Navy  was  created. 
In  1829  the  Postmaster-General  was  made  a  Cabinet 
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officer,  though  the  department  had  been  in  existence 
thirty-five  years.  It  was  started  by  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin,  and  some  of  the  old  milestones  are  still  standing 
on  the  post-road  over  which  he  drove  in  his  chaise, 
with  a  cyclometer  invented  by  himself,  to  mark  the 
miles,  and  a  wagon-load  of  milestones  following  him, 
with  men  ready  to  set  them  as  he  directed.  It  cost 
twenty-five  cents  at  least  to  send  a  letter  when  the 
Post  Office  Department  was  begun,  and  for  some  time 
people  continued  to  send  their  letters,  when  they  could, 
by  private  messenger,  thinking  it  safer.  Even  as  late 
as  1812  a  daughter,  married  and  living  in  Buffalo, 
which  had  then  about  a  dozen  houses,  wrote  to  her 
mother  in  New  England  that  she  need  not  be  afraid  to 
send  letters  by  the  post,  as  it  was  quicker  than  waiting 
until  some  one  traveled  that  way.  But  this  uncertainty 
was  the  fault  of  the  rough  country,  not  of  Franklin, 
for  his  alert,  shrewd  old  brain  put  the  Post  Office  on  a 
good  foundation  in  his  own  day. 

In  1849,  the  great  migration  from  the  older  States 
to  the  Mississippi  Valley  was  well  under  way,  and 
needed  a  special  department  to  take  care  of  its  affairs, 
and  so  a  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  created,  whose 
duty  it  also  was  to  attend  to  Indian  affairs.  Old  people 
are  still  living  in  Chicago  who  can  remember  when 
the  “Government  surveyors”  came  through  and  set¬ 
tled  disputed  boundary  lines,  and  adjusted  claims. 
The  taking  up  of  free  land  farther  out  on  the  prairies 
soon  increased  enormously  the  business  of  this  depart¬ 
ment;  the  rush  of  settlers  was  such,  and  the  claims 
taken  up  were  so  many  and  rich,  that  we  still  use  the 
expression  “He  is  doing  a  land-office  business”  con¬ 
cerning  a  man  who  is  very  busy  and  prosperous. 

In  1889  there  came  to  be  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  this  department  is  constantly  growing  more  val¬ 
uable  and  important.  It  establishes  schools  of  agri¬ 
culture,  sends  out  seeds,  analyzes  soil  to  find  out  what 
it  needs  and  what  it  will  grow,  protects  the  forests  so 
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far  as  it  can,  and  does  scores  of  other  things  which 
add  to  the  farming  wealth  of  the  country.  Scientific 
men  in  the  department  travel  all  over  the  world  to 
find  new  plants,  to  study  profitable  ways  of  farming, 
and  to  discover  methods  of  exterminating  the  farmer’s 
chief  insect  enemies. 

The  newest  of  the  departments  is  that  of  Commerce 
and  Labor.  It  dates  from  1903,  and  the  first  Secretary, 
who  organized  it,  was  George  Bruce  Cortelyou.  This 
department  has  charge  of  all  that  affects  trade  and 
industry,  and  its  experts  are  continually  at  work, 
studying  the  conditions  of  trade,  and  finding  out  where, 
and  how,  our  markets  can  be  improved  and  our  trade 
increased. 

HOW  THE  CABINET  IS  SELECTED  AND  PAID. 

The  President  chooses  his  Cabinet  for  the  most  part 
between  his  election  and  the  fourth  of  March,  but 
sometimes  it  is  pretty  well  settled  even  before  election 
that  if  the  candidate  of  one  party  wins,  certain  men 
will  be  in  the  Cabinet,  either  because  they  are  special 
friends  of  the  candidate  or  because  they  are  the  most 
able.  Lincoln,  for  instance,  did  not  have  much  to  do 
with  choosing  his  Cabinet.  It  was  quite  understood  that 
Seward,  who  was  a  great  man  in  the  party,  simply 
must  be  in  it.  When  McKinley  was  elected,  people 
thought  that  his  most  intimate  friend,  Mr.  Hanna, 
would  surely  have  a  Cabinet  position,  but  he  did  not. 
Sometimes,  among  several  men  who  are  all  fitted  for 
such  a  portfolio  as  Attorney-General,  for  example,  it 
goes  to  one  who  comes  from  a  part  of  the  country  which 
has  not  been  otherwise  favored;  this  is  called  a  4 ‘geo¬ 
graphical  reason.”  Roosevelt  was  the  first  Republi¬ 
can  President  to  appoint  a  Democrat  to  his  Cabinet. 

All  the  salaries  of  the  Cabinet  officers,  and  the 
salaries  of  all  the  officials  and  clerks  in  the  depart¬ 
ments,  are  paid  through  the  Treasury  Department, 
which  has  a  special  officer,  called  an  Auditor,  to  attend 
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to  each  department’s  accounts.  If  any  of  the  officials 
or  clerks  in  these  departments  have  to  spend  money  in 
doing  their  work,  as  in  traveling  expenses,  hotel  bills, 
repairs  or  anything  of  that  sort,  they  have  to  make 
out  “vouchers”  on  special  forms,  to  show  how  all  the 
money  is  used. 

THE  PRESIDENT’S  RELATION  TO  HIS  CABINET. 

The  relation  of  the  President  to  his  Cabinet  de¬ 
pends  on  the  President  and  on  the  Cabinet.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  if  you  bring  a  group  of  men  together 
in  close  discussion,  week  after  week,  and  there  is  one 
of  them  stronger  and  wiser  than  the  rest,  he  will  rule 
them  even  if  he  does  not  try  to  do  so,  and  sometimes 
without  their  exactly  knowing  it  at  the  time.  When 
Lincoln  was  elected,  Seward  and  Chase,  his  strongest 
rivals,  were  both  in  his  Cabinet,  and  his  Secretary  of 
War,  Stanton,  was  a  very  stubborn  and  determined 
man.  It  was  supposed  at  first  that  Lincoln  would  be 
hardly  more  than  a  figurehead,  but  in  his  quiet  way 
he  was  master  in  everything  that  really  mattered. 
Seward  himself  said  later,  ‘  ‘  The  President  is  the  great¬ 
est  of  us  all.” 

It  also  happens  sometimes  that  a  little  group  of 
men  outside  the  Cabinet  rule  the  President,  and  he 
rules  the  Cabinet  as  they  decide,  but  this  does  not 
happen  as  often  here  as  it  does  in  some  other  coun¬ 
tries.  Such  a  group  is  called  a  “back-stairs  Cabinet” 
or  a  “kitchen  Cabinet.” 

The  President  is  not  bound  to  take  the  advice  of 
his  Cabinet,  or  to  ask  it,  nor  can  Congress  oblige  him 
to  do  either.  Each  secretary  is  the  head  of  his  own 
department,  and  is  not  bound  to  run  it  according  to  the 
ideas  of  the  President,  although  if  he  offends  his  chief 
he  can  be  removed.  Usually,  however,  the  secretary 
has  been  appointed  because  the  President  approved 
of  his  ideas  beforehand.  The  members  of  the  Cabinet 
take  off  the  President’s  shoulders  a  great  burden  of 
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routine  work,  and  report  to  him  on  any  question  that 
comes  up. 

DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  AMERICAN  AND  ENGLISH  CABINETS. 

As  already  explained,  the  English  Cabinet  differs 
from  ours  in  many  ways ;  it  has  more  Ministers,  their 
powers  are  different,  and  some  of  their  titles  also.  But 
the  greatest  difference  is  that  the  Cabinet  in  England 
is  dependent  on  Parliament  alone,  and  rules  the  coun¬ 
try  according  to  whichever  party  is  in  the  majority. 
So,  when  Parliament  changes,  the  Government  changes 
with  it,  the  Prime  Minister  goes  back  to  Parliament 
to  lead  the  minority,  or  retires  to  private  life,  as  he 
sees  fit.  Since  the  time  of  Queen  Anne  no  sovereign 
of  England  has  sat  in  the  Cabinet.  If  the  King  does 
not  like  what  Parliament  does  he  can  do  nothing  ex¬ 
cept  use  what  moral  influence  he  has  to  get  the  people 
to  support  him,  and  if  they  do,  they  can  change  Parlia¬ 
ment  by  electing  other  members.  Often,  too,  a  saga¬ 
cious  King  or  Queen  may  privately  influence  the  party 
leaders,  toning  down  or  strengthening  their  views  by 
personal  argument.  But  the  King  has  no  such  power 
with  the  Cabinet  as  has  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 


POWERS  OF  CABINET  AND  CONGRESS. 

There  is  just  one  way  that  Congress  can  control 
the  Cabinet — so  long  as  it  does  not  break  any  laws — 
and  that  is  through  money.  If  the  secretary  of  any 
department  wants  anything  done  which  costs  money, 
and  Congress  does  not  approve,  it  can  refuse  to  give 
him  the  money.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  can 
not  fix  the  amount  of  the  taxes.  The  Postmaster-Gen¬ 
eral  can  not  change  the  postage.  The  Secretary  of 
State  can  not  buy  homes  for  our  ambassadors  abroad. 
All  that  the  Cabinet  does  is  to  execute  the  laws,  it  can 
not  make  any.  Neither  can  the  President. 

The  secretary  of  any  department  can  run  his  de- 
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partment  as  lie  likes,  and  Congress  can  not  interfere. 
He  may  be  slipshod  and  careless  and  waste  a  lot  of 
money;  or  he  may  take  to  reforming  old  methods,  clear¬ 
ing  out  men  who  are  good  for  nothing,  and  tilling  their 
places  with  others  who  can  do  the  work  but  have  no 
friends  in  Congress.  In  either  case  there  is  no  way 
that  Congress  can  stop  him. 

In  this  way,  by  keeping  the  two  branches  of  the 
Government — the  men  who  make  the  laws  and  the 
men  who  carry  them  out — quite  separate,  they  can 
neither  of  them  oppress  the  people  by  unjust  taxation, 
as  could  the  officials  of  King  George.  (Here  again  we 
come  upon  traces  of  the  old  fight  with  England.)  No 
member  of  the  Cabinet  can  be  a  member  of  Congress, 
for  the  same  reason. 

BUSINESS  METHODS  IN  THE  CABINET. 

A  strong  man  at  the  head  of  a  department  can  do 
a  great  deal,  especially  if  the  President  supports  him 
and  gives  him  a  free  hand,  and  Congress  will  vote  him 
money.  Many  of  the  departments,  before  the  days  of 
civil  service,  had  grown  inefficient  and  slovenly  in  their 
methods,  and  a  secretary  with  modern  ideas  on  busi¬ 
ness  can  improve  such  an  office  immensely.  In  fact, 
this  very  thing  has  been  done  in  several  departments, 
by  one  secretary  and  another,  during  several  admin¬ 
istrations,  and  the  government  business  at  Washing¬ 
ton  is  carried  on  now  in  a  more  business-like  and 
thrifty  way  than  ever  before. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


The  Department  of  State. 

THE  NECESSITY  FOR  ITS  CREATION. 

‘HIS  executive  department,  though  smallest  in 
the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  capital 
city,  ranks  first  in  dignity  and  importance.  Its 
head,  the  Secretary  of  State,  is  sometimes  designated 
as  the  premier  of  the  administration,  though  incor¬ 
rectly;  as,  unlike  the  premier  or  prime  minister  of  a 
foreign  country,  he  has  no  control  or  supervision  over 
the  other  members  of  the  Cabinet. 

But  the  position  has  always  been  recognized  as  one 
of  peculiar  responsibility.  Under  the  Constitution  it 
was  filled  first  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  whom  President 
Washington  summoned  from  his  post  abroad  for  the 
purpose.  Then  the  Cabinet  consisted  of  four  members 
only,  instead  of  nine  as  at  present.  Among  the  later 
incumbents  have  been  Madison,  Monroe,  John  Quincy 
Adams,  Clay,  Van  Buren,  Webster,  Calhoun,  William 
L.  Marcy,  Cass,  Everett,  Buchanan,  Seward,  Hamil¬ 
ton  Fish,  Blaine,  Sherman,  Hay;  an  array  of  statesmen 
certainly  not  inferior  to  the  group  who  have  occupied 
the  presidential  chair  for  the  same  period.  While 
some  presidents  have  seemed  willing  to  reward  mere 
party  service  by  a  position  in  the  Cabinet,  and  while 
certain  of  its  members  have  been  selected  through  per¬ 
sonal  friendship  or  for  geographical  reasons,  the  port¬ 
folio  of  State  has  almost  invariably  been  assigned  to 
those  already  eminent  in  public  life,  and  not  infre¬ 
quently  to  the  President’s  leading  rival  for  the  party 
nomination. 

The  law  of  1886,  establishing  the  presidential  suc¬ 
cession  on  the  Secretary  of  State  in  case  of  the  death 
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of  both  President  and  Vice-President,  has  still  further 
enhanced  the  prestige  and  influence  of  the  office.  He 
sits  at  the  right  hand  of  the  President  in  Cabinet  meet¬ 
ings  and  has  precedence  of  all  his  colleagues  on 
occasions  of  ceremony. 

Let  us  now  consider  what  are  the  functions  of  the 
State  Department.  Every  independent  government 
necessarily  has  relations  with  its  neighbors ;  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  boundaries,  protection  of  subjects  abroad, 
trade  relations,  etc.,  must  be  taken  up  and  settled.  So 
we  find  that  each  power  has  a  ministry  or  department 
of  foreign  affairs  or  foreign  relations. 

This  necessity  was  felt  very  early  by  the  Conti¬ 
nental  Congress  in  the  American  Revolution,  and  a 
“Committee  of  Secret  Correspondence’ ’  was  organ¬ 
ized  with  Benjamin  Franklin  as  chairman,  which  was 
later  succeeded  by  the  “Committee  for  Foreign 
Affairs.”  The  personnel  of  these  committees  changed 
frequently  and  Congress  never  entrusted  to  them  any 
real  power.  Through  such  organization  as  this  was 
the  diplomacy  of  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution 
managed,  and  the  French  alliance  secured.  Under  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  or  written  frame-work  of 
government,  which  the  colonies  later  adopted,  there 
was  a  regular  “Department  of  Foreign  Affairs,”  or¬ 
ganized  August  10,  1781,  of  which  Robert  R.  Living¬ 
ston,  of  New  York,  was  the  first  secretary.  Though 
not  permitted  by  Congress  to  take  independent  action, 
the  department  was  the  medium  of  all  correspondence 
with  our  agents  abroad.  Livingston  resigned  in  June, 
1783,  and  Congress  resumed  entire  charge  of  the  office 
till  September  21,  1784.  John  Jay  was  then  named  as 
secretary,  holding  the  position  continuously,  though 
without  special  commission  under  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  till  he  entered  on  his  duties  as  Chief  Justice,  and 
Jefferson  arrived  in  1790  as  his  successor.  While 
these  men  were  far  above  the  average  in  ability  and 
experience,  their  administrations  can  not  be  called 
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notable.  There  are  two  very  good  reasons  why  this 
was  so :  the  general  Government  was  weak,  with  the 
line  of  division  between  it  and  the  States  so  indefinite 
that  foreign  powers  scarcely  knew  whether  they  were 
to  treat  with  one  nation  or  thirteen ;  and  secondly,  the 
management  of  foreign  relations,  like  that  of  a  mili¬ 
tary  campaign,  needs  a  concentration  of  responsibil¬ 
ity  and  singleness  of  purpose  not  to  be  found  in  a 
deliberative  assembly. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  predecessors  of  our 
State  Department  used  the  term  “Foreign  Affairs,” 
and  other  governments  regularly  employ  a  like  desig¬ 
nation. 

KNOWN  FIRST  AS  THE  4 ‘DEPARTMENT  OF  FOREIGN 

AFFAIRS.” 

The  new  Government  under  the  Constitution  went 
into  effect  in  April,  1789,  when  Congress  was  organ¬ 
ized  and  the  first  President  inaugurated.  The  Con¬ 
stitution  clearly  implied  that  there  should  be  various 
executive  departments  under  the  President,  but  left 
all  details  to  Congress.  The  first  to  be  established 
was  the  “Department  of  Foreign  Affairs,”  virtually 
continuing  the  old  office  of  the  same  name.  The  law 
creating  the  department  was  passed  July  27,  1789. 
During  its  consideration  there  was  proposed  a  corre¬ 
sponding  “Department  of  Home  Affairs,”  which,  with 
the  Treasury  and  War  Departments  speedily  author¬ 
ized,  would  have  completed  the  executive  circle.  But 
the  idea  of  a  Home  Department  was  disapproved  by 
the  majority  of  Congress,  who  preferred  a  new  act 
changing  the  designation  of  the  office  already  estab¬ 
lished  from  “Department  of  Foreign  Affairs”  to 
“Department  of  State,”  and  transferring  to  it  the 
duties  proposed  for  the  Home  Department,  such  as 
the  custody  of  the  Great  Seal,  correspondence  with 
the  individual  States,  the  protection  and  improvement 
of  manufactures,  commerce,  agriculture,  etc.,  and  the 
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publication  of  laws,  proclamations  and  other  official 
matter.  This  act  became  a  law  September  15,  1789. 

Here  we  see  the  origin  of  the  two-fold  nature  of 
our  State  Department:  a  ministry  of  foreign  affairs 
and  a  sort  of  secretary-general  to  the  Government  at 
large.  A  number  of  functions  of  the  latter  class, 
assigned  to  it  at  the  beginning  or  soon  after,  have  been 
transferred  to  other  departments,  chiefly  to  that  of 
the  Interior  at  its  organization  in  1849.  Such  are  the 
granting  of  patents,  the  custody  of  copyright  deposits, 
charge  of  the  National  census,  territorial  affairs,  par¬ 
dons  of  criminals,  etc. 

FROVINCE  AND  POWER  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE. 

We  may  now  briefly  consider  the  work  of  the 
department.  One  of  its  most  important  duties  is  the 
publication  of  the  laws.  It  is  not  our  place  here  to 
follow  the  procedure  in  Congress  from  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  bills  by  members  up  to  their  final  enactment  as 
laws.  Formerly  these  bills  when  ready  for  the  last 
steps  were  engrossed  on  parchment  by  skilful  copyists, 
but  it  is  now  the  custom  to  print  two  or  more  copies 
on  parchment,  one  of  which  is  treated  as  the  official 
one,  receives  the  necessary  signatures  and  reaches  the 
State  Department  in  due  course,  whither  another  copy 
has  preceded  it. 

Under  the  Constitution,  legislation  is  enacted  in 
one  of  three  ways.  First,  by  the  passage  of  a  bill  by 
both  houses  of  Congress,  certified  by  the  signature  of 
the  presiding  officer  of  each,  and  the  President’s  ap¬ 
proval,  manifested  by  his  signature.  This  is  the  usual 
method ;  and  the  President  at  once  forwards  the  docu¬ 
ment  to  the  Department  of  State.  Second,  by  the  pass¬ 
age  through  both  houses  as  above,  followed  by  the 
President’s  failure  either  to  sign  it,  or  return  it  un¬ 
signed  to  Congress,  within  ten  days  from  its  receipt. 
In  this  case  it  is  usual  for  the  bill  to  be  sent  to  the 
State  Department  soon  after  the  expiration  of  the 
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ten-day  period.  Third,  a  bill  may  become  law  after 
it  has  been  passed  by  both  houses,  vetoed  or  returned 
unsigned  by  the  President,  and  again  passed  in  each 
house  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  In  this  case  it  is  sent  to 
the  State  Department  by  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
last  house  to  pass  it. 

On  reaching  the  department,  each  law  is  taken  up 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  business,  is  marked  “pub¬ 
lic’  ’  or  “private,”  and  given  the  proper  ordinal  num¬ 
ber  in  the  series  for  that  session.  The  duplicate  copy 
already  mentioned  is  sent  to  the  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office  and  a  printed  edition  in  pamphlet  form  issued 
at  once,  from  which  certified  copies  are  furnished  to 
certain  designated  officers  and  bureaus. 

At  the  end  of  the  session,  all  these  laws  with  the 
presidential  proclamations  for  the  period  are  pub¬ 
lished  anew  with  an  index  as  “Session  Laws,”  and 
again  at  the  close  of  each  Congress  all  its  Session 
Laws  with  the  treaties  for  the  same  two  years  are 
republished  in  a  volume  entitled  the  “Statutes  at 
Large,”  all  edited  by  the  Department  of  State.  In 
case  any  question  should  arise  as  to  the  authenticity 
of  any  law  which  has  been  passed,  or  its  exact  phrase¬ 
ology,  we  have  the  guaranty  of  the  department  in  the 
first  place,  and  the  original  copy,  as  passed  and  signed, 
always  on  file.  When,  however,  a  question  arises  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  law  or  as  to  whether  the  law  is 
in  accordance  with  the  Constitution,  it  can  be  settled 
only  by  a  Supreme  Court  decision. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  GREAT  SEAL. 

The  Secretary  of  State  is  also  the  legal  custodian 
of  the  Seal  of  the  United  States.  This  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  Nation.  The  very  day 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
July  4,  1776,  the  Continental  Congress  appointed 
Franklin,  Adams  and  Jefferson,  three  of  the  five  mem¬ 
bers  who  had  drawn  up  and  presented  the  declaration, 
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as  a  committee  to  prepare  a  device  for  a  seal.  Their 
report  was  not  acted  upon.  A  later  committee,  ap¬ 
pointed  in  May,  1782,  called  in  William  Barton,  of 
Philadelphia,  a  good  draughtsman  and  an  expert  in 
heraldry.  A  design  was  adopted  and  rej)orted  to  Con¬ 
gress  who  referred  it  to  Charles  Thomson,  Secretary 
of  Congress.  He  suggested  certain  changes  and  the 
device  was  finally  adopted  June  20,  1782.  The  seal 
was  at  once  cut  in  brass  and  was  used  by  the  Congress 
of  the  Confederation  as  occasion  demanded  till  the 
Constitution  went  into  effect.  Not  till  the  change  of 
the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  the  Department 
of  State  was  the  final  resting  place  of  the  Seal 
determined. 

As  originally  intended,  the  Seal  was  to  be  affixed 
to  every  commission  and  State  paper.  In  practise  its 
use  is  limited ;  its  attachment  to  commissions  of  officers 
under  other  departments  than  the  State,  has  been 
found  impracticable  and  pardons  no  longer  require 
other  seal  than  that  of  the  Department  of  Justice.  It 
is  affixed  to  no  paper  which  does  not  already  bear  the 
President’s  signature.  Documents  of  the  following 
classes  bear  it :  commissions  of  all  cabinet  officers,  and 
of  all  diplomatic  and  consular  officials  who  are  nomi¬ 
nated  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate, 
all  communications  of  ceremony  from  the  President 
to  the  heads  of  foreign  governments,  all  treaties,  con¬ 
ventions  and  formal  agreements  with  foreign  powers, 
all  proclamations  of  the  President,  all  exequaturs  to 
foreign  consuls  who  are  appointed  by  the  heads  of  the 
governments  which  they  represent,  warrants  by  the 
President  to  receive  persons  surrendered  by  foreign 
governments  under  extradition  treaties,  and  all  mis¬ 
cellaneous  commissions  of  civil  officers  appointed  by 
the  President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  whose  commissions  are  not  directed  by  law 
to  bear  a  particular  departmental  seal. 

It  was  originally  intended  that  this  be  the  4 ‘Great 
Seal”  and  so  it  is  often  designated,  the  intention  being 
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to  have  another  or  “Lesser  Seal,”  but  the  latter  has 
never  been  authorized. 

There  are  various  modes  of  affixing  seals  to  docu¬ 
ments.  For  many  years  it  was  customary  to  use  a 
pendant  wax  impression  of  the  seal  attached  by  cords 
to  the  document,  a  metallic  box  being  commonly  used 
to  inclose  and  preserve  it.  It  was  doubtless  in  view 
of  this  manner  of  using  that  an  obverse  and  reverse 
face  was  provided  for  in  the  original  law  of  1782.  The 
reverse  has  never  been  cut  or  used.  It  is  now  the 
practise  to  put  the  impression  upon  a  thin  white  paper 
wafer  which  is  affixed  to  the  document  itself. 

Other  domestic  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  State  are 
the  proclamation  of  the  admission  of  new  States  and 
the  publication  of  new  amendments  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  He  also  serves  as  the  medium  of  all  correspond¬ 
ence  between  the  President  and  the  executives  of  the 
States  of  the  Union. 

HOW  THE  FOREIGN  RELATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

ARE  MANAGED. 

We  come  now  to  consideration  of  the  Secretary  as 
head  of  the  foreign  office  of  the  United  States,  the 
most  interesting  and  striking  of  his  duties,  and  that 
chiefly  associated  with  the  State  Department  in  the 
popular  mind.  Here  he  is  legally  the  representative 
of  the  President,  and,  to  a  larger  degree  than  the  other 
department  chiefs,  he  is  actually  so.  Presidents 
usually  maintain  an  especial  interest  in  foreign  rela¬ 
tions  ;  much  more  than  in  the  details  of  other  branches 
of  the  public  service.  It  has  been  said  truly  that  while 
Congress  alone  may  declare  war,  the  Executive  may 
so  conduct  negotiations  with  a  foreign  nation  as  to 
make  such  declaration  inevitable. 

In  general,  and  save  where  modified  by  special 
treaties,  a  set  of  customs  or  usages,  known  as  interna¬ 
tional  law,  govern  the  relations  of  governments  with 
one  another,  and  with  the  subjects  of  other  powers. 

This  international  law  is  largely  the  outgrowth  of 
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experience,  and  in  part  agreed  upon  in  the  great  inter¬ 
national  conferences  of  the  past.  It  is  unwritten,  its 
principles  have  not  been  enacted  by  any  body  having 
legal  authority,  nor  is  there  any  tribunal  before  which 
cases  of  infringement  can  be  tried ;  it  is  modified  from 
time  to  time,  as  when  privateering  was  abolished  by 
agreement  of  the  Nations  represented  at  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  Paris  in  1856,  and  when  the  great  powers 
agreed  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1868  to  discontinue  the 
use  of  explosive  bullets  in  warfare.  The  penalty  for 
infraction  of  international  law  lies  chiefly  in  the  dis¬ 
approval  of  the  civilized  world,  a  moral  force  which 
no  Nation  can  afford  to  overlook. 

THE  GENTLE  ART  OF  DIPLOMACY. 

It  is  undeniable  that  the  term  “diplomacy”  mean¬ 
ing  the  art,  science  or  practise  of  conducting  negotia¬ 
tions  between  sovereign  States,  has  acquired  a  sig¬ 
nificance  that  is  not  altogether  pleasant.  The  old 
masters  in  the  art  were  such  men  as  Mazarin  and 
Talleyrand,  of  France,  and  Metternich,  the  Austrian, 
who  gained  their  ends  by  sheer  cleverness  and  duplic¬ 
ity,  in  the  days  when  secret  treaties  and  understand¬ 
ings  between  powers  were  the  rule.  Today  conditions 
are  greatly  changed,  and  while  the  time  has  not  yet 
come  when  it  is  expedient  to  publish  diplomatic  mat¬ 
ters  broadcast,  there  is  at  least  a  decided  advance  in 
that  direction.  The  necessity  for  the  highest  degree 
of  candor  and  fairness  is  clearly  recognized.  No 
diplomat  is  longer  useful  whose  sincerity  is  even 
questioned. 

America  has  taken  the  lead  in  introducing  direct¬ 
ness  and  rapidity  into  these  relations;  in  so  far  that 
we  have  been  reproached  for  our  “shirtsleeve  diplo¬ 
macy.”  No  one  can  read  the  memoirs  of  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  our  minister  to  Great  Britain  in  the 
days  of  the  Civil  War,  chafing  under  the  delays  and 
“red  tape”  of  the  Foreign  Office,  without  understand¬ 
ing  the  need  for  just  this  sort  of  reform. 
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In  the  management  of  foreign  relations,  the  duties 
of  the  Department  of  State  are  two-fold:  first,  as  the 
office  with  which  representations  of  foreign  govern¬ 
ments,  accredited  to  the  United  States  are  to  have 
dealings,  whether  ministers  whose  duties  are  solely 
with  the  capital,  or  consuls,  at  important  points,  who 
receive  their  exequaturs ,  or  permission  to  exercise 
their  functions,  from  the  State  Department;  and,  sec¬ 
ondly,  as  the  central  directing  office  for  our  corps  of 
representatives  abroad. 

The  foreign  diplomatic  service  as  distinguished 
from  the  consular  service  consists  of  representatives 
of  the  four  grades  recognized  by  international  law: 
first,  ambassador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary; 
second,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipoten¬ 
tiary;  third,  minister  resident;  fourth,  charge 
d’affaires. 

THE  NATIONS  TO  WHOM  WE  SEND  AMBASSADORS. 

Today  this  nation  is  represented  by  ambassadors 
at  ten  courts:  Austria-Hungary,  Brazil,  France,  the 
German  Empire,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Japan,  Mexico, 
Russia  and  Turkey.  The  next  grade  is  by  far  the 
largest  in  numbers,  comprising  no  less  than  thirty 
ministers :  Argentine  Republic,  Belgium,  Bolivia, 
Chile,  China,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Denmark, 
Ecuador,  Greece  and  Montenegro,  Guatemala,  Haiti, 
Honduras,  The  Netherlands  and  Luxemburg,  Morocco, 
Nicaragua,  Norway,  Panama,  Paraguay  and  Uruguay, 
Persia,  Peru,  Portugal,  Rumania,  Servia  and  Bul¬ 
garia,  Salvador,  Siam,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
Venzuela.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  four  instances  a 
minister  is  accredited  to  more  than  one  country. 

The  third  grade  of  foreign  representatives,  that 
of  minister  resident,  is  found  at  three  courts  only: 
Abyssinia,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Liberia. 

The  fourth  grade  or  charge  d’affaires  is  merely 
a  temporary  office :  following  the  death,  resignation  or 
removal  of  a  minister,  some  individual,  usually  the 
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secretary  of  legation,  is  designated  to  act  in  liis  place 
till  a  successor  arrives,  or  diplomatic  relations  are 
broken  off.  The  charge  is  accredited  to  the  foreign 
department  instead  of  to  the  sovereign,  as  in  the 
higher  grades. 

These  variations  of  grade  originated  in  the  cere¬ 
monials  of  European  courts  of  bygone  days.  There 
is  really  little  or  nothing  to  be  said  in  favor  of  them, 
whether  in  theory  based  on  the  closeness  of  friendly 
relations,  which  is  susceptible  of  variations,  or  upon  a 
nation’s  importance,  in  which  case  a  constant  revision 
would  be  necessary,  as  witness  the  downfall  of  Spain 
from  a  first  to  a  third  rate  power. 

Under  present  conditions  in  the  diplomatic  world, 
the  question  of  precedence  is  all-important,  just  as  it 
was  in  the  magnificent  courts  of  the  sixteenth  century 
in  which  diplomacy  had  its  origin.  In  theory  the 
ambassador  was  the  personal  representative  of  his 
sovereign,  and  he  alone  enjoyed  the  right  of  personal 
converse  with  royalty,  a  privilege  denied  to  ministers 
of  lower  grade. 

For  over  a  century  our  Republic  stoutly  refused  to 
appoint  any  representative  of  the  rank  of  ambassador, 
and  in  the  rules  of  precedence  at  royal  courts,  our  min¬ 
isters  not  infrequently  had  to  step  aside  in  favor  of 
the  “ambassador”  of  some  little  principality  or  third 
rate  kingdom.  This  led  in  1893  to  the  elevation  of 
certain  of  United  States  representatives  to  the  rank 
of  ambassador  to  such  of  the  great  powers  as  might 
choose  to  raise  their  ministers  here  to  that  grade,  it 
being  the  rule  that  countries  exchange  envoys  of  the 
same  order  and  title. 

THE  RANK  OF  A  FOREIGN  REPRESENTATIVE. 

So  important  and  perplexing  may  questions  of 
precedence  and  etiquette  become  that  royal  courts 
have  officials  with  the  title  of  Grand  Chamberlain  or 
the  like,  whose  principal  duty  it  is  to  pass  upon  them. 
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On  occasions  of  ceremony  it  is  the  rule  for  the  ambas¬ 
sadors  to  follow  the  royal  family,  which  in  its  ramifica¬ 
tions  may  constitute  a  pretty  numerous  body. 

The  rank  of  a  foreign  representative  in  any  grade 
is  determined  by  the  length  of  his  service  at  that  post. 
The  oldest  member,  in  point  of  service,  of  the  highest 
grade,  at  a  capital,  is  termed  the  dean  of  the  diplo¬ 
matic  corps,  a  position  of  some  dignity. 

At  Washington  there  has  been  no  strictly  official 
determination  of  precedence,  so  usage  varies  some¬ 
what.  Probably  the  usual  order  is  something  like 
this :  first,  the  President ;  second,  the  Vice-President ; 
third,  Ambassadors;  fourth,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court ;  fifth,  the  Speaker  of  the  House ; 
sixth,  the  Secretary  of  State;  seventh,  Associate  Jus¬ 
tices  of  the  Supreme  Court;  eighth,  Ministers  of  For¬ 
eign  Powers ;  ninth,  Senators ;  tenth,  other  Cabinet 
officers ;  eleventh,  Representatives. 

Custom  demands  that  a  minister,  upon  arrival  at 
his  post,  shall  visit  the  President  as  soon  as  possible. 
A  copy  of  his  intended  remarks  is  submitted  in  ad¬ 
vance  so  that  a  reply  may  be  prepared.  If  he  is  an 
ambassador,  the  President  sends  his  official  carriage  to 
bring  him  to  the  White  House.  Envoys  go  to  the 
Department  of  State  where  the  Secretary  meets  them 
and  accompanies  them  to  call  on  the  President. 

Thursday  of  each  week  is  Diplomatic  Day  at  the 
Department,  set  aside  for  the  reception  of  the  diplo¬ 
matic  corps,  whose  ordinary  official  calls  are  made  on 
that  day. 

Diplomatic  representatives  of  all  ranks  are  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President,  subject  to  confirmation  by 
the  Senate.  It  is  the  right  of  every  government  to 
reject  a  minister  sent  to  it,  on  any  ground  which 
seems  to  itself  sufficient,  so  considerable  care  is  exer¬ 
cised  in  the  choice  of  such  an  official. 
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THE  APPOINTMENTS  OF  MINISTERS  AND  THEIR  SALARIES. 

Ministers  are  summarily  dismissed  on  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  war  between  the  two  countries,  unless  pre¬ 
viously  withdrawn.  It  occasionally  happens  that  a 
man  will  so  conduct  himself  as  to  be  offensive  to  the 
country  to  which  he  is  accredited,  as  did  the  French¬ 
man,  Genet,  in  1793,  and  Depuy  de  Lome,  the  Spanish 
minister,  who,  during  the  negotiations  preceding  the 
Spanish- American  War  in  1898  was  so  indiscreet  as 
to  characterize  President  McKinley  as  “weak,  and  a 
bidder  for  the  admiration  of  the  crowd,’ ’  in  a  private 
letter  which  was  made  public.  This  was  an  unpar¬ 
donable  breach,  and  the  minister  was  at  once  dismissed 
by  the  Government. 

For  many  years  it  was  the  rule  for  each  new  admin¬ 
istration  at  Washington  to  appoint  its  own  foreign 
representatives.  There  has  been  of  late  a  consider¬ 
able  extension  of  the  merit  system,  in  so  far  as  to 
retain  capable  ministers  and  to  promote  from  one 
position  to  another. 

Salaries  of  United  States  Ministers  are  small  in 
comparison  with  those  paid  by  other  nations,  and  the 
feeling  is  general  that  the  possession  of  great  wealth 
and  willingness  to  use  it  are  necessary  qualifications 
for  the  most  important  diplomatic  positions. 

Each  United  States  Ambassador  receives  a  salary 
of  $17,500;  of  the  envoys  extraordinary,  seven  receive 
$12,000  and  the  other  twenty-three,  $10,000;  and  min¬ 
isters  resident  from  $5,000  to  $10,000. 

Each  embassy  has  at  least  two,  and  most  of  them 
three,  secretaries;  the  envoys  and  ministers  nearly 
always  have  one,  and  in  a  few  cases  two.  These  offi¬ 
cials  receive  yearly  salaries  between  $1,200  and 
$3,000.  In  addition  the  most  important  posts  have 
military  and  naval  attaches  who  are  delegated  by  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments  respectively  and  report 
directly  to  them  upon  any  matters  of  professional 
interest. 
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Ministers  of  all  grades  are  allowed  thirty  days  at 
Washington,  for  instruction  and  conference,  at  which 
time  each  one  receives  his  letter  of  credence  to  his 
foreign  government. 

DELICATE  AND  DISTINCTIVE  DUTIES  OF  A  DIPLOMAT. 

The  duties  of  a  diplomatic  representative  are  not 
by  any  means  confined  to  his  official  relations  with  a 
ruler.  His  usefulness  consists  very  largely  in  mingling 
with  those  prominent  in  public  and  social  life  and  in 
the  cultivation  of  friendly  relations  with  the  nation  to 
which  he  is  accredited,  adapting  himself  to  their  mode 
of  life,  manifesting  interest  in  all  that  pertains  to  their 
history,  studying  their  development,  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  prejudices,  etc.  Knowledge  of  the  language  is 
an  essential.  Formerly  French  was  styled  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  diplomacy,  but  today  negotiations  are  con¬ 
ducted  and  treaties  made  in  the  language  of  either  or 
both  of  the  countries  concerned  and  French  is  em¬ 
ployed  only  when  there  are  three  or  more  nations 
involved. 

There  are  certain  well-defined  restrictions  to  which 
all  ministers  are  subject.  They  must  not  be  absent 
from  their  posts  for  more  than  ten  days,  without  per¬ 
mission  from  the  President,  nor  for  more  than  sixty 
days  in  any  one  year,  plus  the  time  needed  in  transit 
to  the  United  States. 

No  diplomatic  or  consular  officer  shall  correspond 
in  regard  to  his  public  duties  with  any  person,  news¬ 
paper  or  periodical  or  otherwise  than  with  the  proper 
official  at  home,  nor  shall  he  recommend  any  person 
for  employment  under  the  government  to  which  he  is 
sent,  nor  receive  any  present  or  bonus  of  any  sort 
from  such  government. 

While  the  uniforms  of  the  diplomatic  world  are 
magnificent  and  brilliant  in  the  extreme,  no  American 
representative  may  wear  other  than  the  attire  of  social 
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life  at  home,  with  the  one  exception  that  veterans  of 
the  Civil  War  may  nse  the  uniform  of  their  highest 
rank. 


THE  SPECIAL  PRIVILEGES  OF  A  DIPLOMAT. 

Under  international  law  diplomatic  officials  have 
peculiar  privileges  and  immunities.  Their  persons  are 
inviolate  and  subject  to  special  protection.  They  are 
exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  country  to  which 
they  are  accredited;  no  warrant  can  be  served  upon 
them  or  any  member  of  their  family,  staff  or  house¬ 
hold.  The  embassy  or  official  residence,  even  if  merely 
hired  property,  is  held  to  be  part  of  the  territory  of 
the  nation  the  minister  represents,  and  in  time  of 
civil  war  is  often  the  safe  refuge  of  members  of  the 
defeated  faction.  In  case  of  the  abuse  by  a  minister 
of  any  of  these  special  privileges,  there  is  no  redress 
save  dismissal  of  the  minister  or  requesting  his  recall. 

Diplomatic  representatives  are  subject  to  calls  and 
requests  from  Americans  traveling  or  living  abroad. 
These  are  of  all  sorts — perhaps  oftenest  by  those  who 
seek  presentation  at  court. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  grades  as  previously 
enumerated,  there  are  various  special  ambassadors  or 
delegates  appointed  for  particular  occasions,  such  as 
coronations,  peace  negotiations,  treaties,  international 
conferences,  investigation  of  conditions  abroad,  etc. 
Their  status  varies  with  the  occasion. 

THE  FAR-REACHING  CONSULAR  SERVICE. 

We  come  now  to  the  other  great  branch  of  the  for¬ 
eign  service — the  consular. 

The  office  of  consul  had  its  origin  among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  who  sent  agents  to  foreign  centers  to  repre¬ 
sent  her  and  protect  the  interests  of  her  traders.  In 
the  Middle  Ages,  when  Italian  commerce  became 
supreme,  Italy  sent  her  own  officials  to  other  countries 
to  settle  disputes  in  which  her  merchants  were  in¬ 
volved.  These  officials  she  termed  “consuls,”  bor- 
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rowing  the  title  from  the  old  Roman  republic.  Today, 
in  Africa  and  the  Orient,  consuls  still  perform  this 
magisterial  duty,  but  elsewhere  such  an  official  is 
really  an  international  commercial  agent. 

United  States  consuls  are  divided  into  three  groups : 
eonsuls-general-at-large,  traveling  representatives 
who  inspect  consular  affairs  throughout  the  world  and 
may  suspend  a  consul  for  sufficient  cause;  consuls- 
general,  who  occupy  the  most  important  posts,  at  the 
great  commercial  centers,  and  supervise  the  consuls 
for  the  entire  country  or  large  district;  and  consuls 
who  are  stationed  at  seaports  and  large  cities  of  the 
civilized  world.  To  these  classes  may  be  added  the 
vice-consuls-general  and  deputy-consuls-general  who 
serve  under  or  in  place  of  the  full  consuls  of  their 
grade,  and  consular  agents,  who  are  virtually  a 
fourth  grade  of  consul,  having  charge  of  branch  offi¬ 
ces  in  cities  not  important  enough  to  have  a  consulate. 

The  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States  in  a 
foreign  country  exercises  a  general  supervision  over 
the  consular  service  in  that  country  through  a  consul- 
general,  if  there  is  one,  otherwise  it  is  exercised 
directly.  But  this  supervision  is  not  very  well  defined : 
consuls  report  directly  to  the  Department  of  State. 

THE  VARIED  AND  INTERESTING  DUTIES  OF  A  CONSUL. 

The  duties  of  a  consul  are  exceedingly  numerous 
and  varied;  the  Consular  Regulations  of  the  United 
States  constituting  a  formidable  volume.  He  must 
forward  to  the  State  Department  reports  on  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  commerce,  manufactures  and  agriculture  at 
his  post;  its  communication  with  our  country,  tariff 
changes,  etc.  He  is  required  to  certify  the  valuation 
of  all  invoices  intended  for  shipment  to  the  United 
States  and  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars  in  value, 
which  implies  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  character  and 
value  of  commodities  and  familiarity  with  our  own 
tariff  laws. 

He  is  specially  charged  with  the  extension  of  our 
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trade  abroad,  studying  conditions  and  possible  mar¬ 
kets  and  transmitting  frequent  communications  on 
these  matters;  these  the  State  Department  edits  and 
sends  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
which  publishes  the  Daily  Consular  and  Trade 
Report ,  a  publication  of  the  very  highest  value. 

The  consul  also  has  many  duties  relating  to  United 
States  seamen  and  ships.  Registers  and  other  ship’s 
papers  must  be  deposited  with  him  on  arrival  in  port, 
and  only  returned  after  a  vessel  has  cleared  for  her 
continued  voyage.  He  has  certain  judicial  powers  in 
dispute  between  officers  and  men,  and  in  punishing 
offenses  committed  on  the  seas.  Seamen  in  distress  or 
destitution  may  receive  immediate  aid  from  him. 

He  administers  oaths,  takes  depositions,  and  per¬ 
forms  many  other  duties  for  American  citizens  abroad, 
the  fees  for  which  formerly  formed  a  part  of  his  in¬ 
come  but  now  are  paid  into  the  Treasury. 

In  emigration  it  is  his  duty  to  prevent  the  sailing, 
so  far  as  possible,  of  undesirable  persons,  such  as 
convicts,  anarchists,  insane,  idiots,  paupers,  etc.  He 
must  also  be  vigilant  as  to  the  observance  of  the  quar¬ 
antine  requirements,  demanding  that  each  vessel 
bound  for  the  ports  of  the  United  States  have  a  clean 
bill  of  health. 

In  time  of  war  in  the  country  where  he  is  located, 
he  must  see  that  American  interests  are  safeguarded. 

In  some  countries  treaties  secure  what  is  termed 
the  right  of  extraterritoriality,  under  which  the  sov¬ 
ereignty  and  law  of  the  United  States  are  extended  to 
all  her  citizens  there  resident,  Every  suit  to  which 
they  are  a  party  is  taken  out  of  the  local  courts  of  the 
country,  and  the  consuls  are  commonly  given  the  neces¬ 
sary  judicial  powers.  These  conditions  exist  in  China, 
Siam,  Persia,  Korea,  Turkey,  and  the  Barbary  States. 

THE  VALUE  TO  A  NATION  OF  ITS  CONSULAR  SERVICE. 

As  in  the  diplomatic  service,  there  has  been  grow¬ 
ing  up  a  demand  for  higher  standards  of  efficiency 
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than  were  reached  under  the  old  4 ‘spoils  system/ ’  The 
consular  service  being  of  special  importance  to  the 
commercial  and  industrial  interests  of  the  country, 
this  demand  has  been  too  strong  to  be  disregarded. 
Real  reform  began  in  1895,  under  President  Cleveland, 
who  inaugurated  a  plan  of  filling  vacancies  by  promo¬ 
tion  and  admitting  to  service  only  after  examination. 
Politics  interfering  with  these  excellent  plans  for  some 
years,  Congress  entirely  reorganized  the  consular  sys¬ 
tem,  removing  various  abuses  which  had  crept  in.  But 
the  section  of  the  bill  extending  civil  service  rules  for 
the  retention  and  promotion  of  consular  officers  was 
rejected.  President  Roosevelt,  however,  issued  an 
executive  order  that  all  consuls-general  and  consuls, 
save  those  of  the  two  lowest  grades,  shall  be  filled  only 
by  promotion,  and  vacancies  in  these  lower  grades 
only  by  promotion  of  deputy-consuls  or  clerks,  or  by 
examination,  if  outsiders. 

HOW  A  CONSUL  IS  APPOINTED. 

On  appointment,  the  consul’s  commission  is  not 
given  to  himself,  but  is  sent  to  our  minister  in  the  coun¬ 
try  to  which  he  is  going.  The  latter  then  applies  to  the 
foreign  office  there  for  an  exequatur  for  the  consul. 
This  is  an  instrument  by  which  the  sovereign  ruler 
recognizes  the  consul  and  allows  him  to  exercise  his 
functions.  The  withdrawal  of  an  exequatur  serves  as 
a  dismissal. 

In  the  United  States  exequaturs  are  signed  by  the 
President,  sealed  with  the  Great  Seal,  countersigned 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  published  in  the  press. 

WHAT  A  PASSPORT  IS. 

To  return  now  to  the  State  Department  proper; 
there  are  still  other  important  functions  to  be  consid¬ 
ered.  One  of  these  is  the  issuance  of  passports.  In  a 
strict  sense  a  passport  would  be  a  permit  to  pass 
through  our  own  territory.  In  time  of  peace,  however, 
there  has  never  been  any  interference  with  the  right 
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of  our  own  citizens  or  foreigners  to  come  and  go  as 
they  desire,  without  any  pass  or  other  document. 

But  not  all  governments  treat  the  matter  so  lightly, 
and  even  where  they  do  there  are  many  advantages  in 
carrying  a  proof  of  one’s  American  citizenship.  Every 
country  has  the  undoubted  right  to  forbid  the  passage 
of  an  alien  through  its  boundaries,  but  to  avoid  the 
inconvenience  of  securing  a  passport  for  each  country 
visited,  the  system  has  grown  up  of  allowing  a  person 
traveling  abroad  to  secure  a  certificate  of  citizenship, 
describing  his  person,  etc.,  and  requesting  for  him  all 
privileges  accorded  to  foreigners  in  the  countries  he 
is  to  visit. 

In  the  United  States  passports  are  issued  only  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  but  Americans  abroad  can  pro¬ 
cure  them  from  our  diplomatic  representatives.  Appli¬ 
cation  must  be  accompanied  with  proof  of  one ’s  citizen¬ 
ship.  They  are  good  for  two  years,  and  the  fee  is  one 
dollar. 

Some  foreign  governments  require  a  vise  or  en¬ 
dorsement  of  authenticity  from  their  representative 
in  this  country,  and  it  must  also  bear  the  vise  of  our 
own  consul  at  the  port  of  entry  of  a  foreign  country. 

Beside  the  ordinary  passport,  there  is  a  “special 
passport/ ’  which  is  a  letter  of  introduction  given  an 
official  traveling  abroad,  asking  for  him  special  con¬ 
sideration.  Another  unusual  kind  of  passport  is  that 
meant  when  we  use  the  expression  “giving  a  foreign 
minister  his  passport.”  No  passport  of  course  is 
necessary,  but  it  sounds  less  harsh  than  to  speak  of 
dismissing  him. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  AND  THE  VARIETY  OF  TREATIES. 

The  Constitution  places  the  treaty-making  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  President,  subject  only  to  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  two-tliirds  of  the  Senate.  Treaties  are 
special  arrangements  between  nations  set  forth  in 
writing,  and  their  importance  is  apparent  when  we  con- 
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sider  that  they  are,  under  the  Constitution,  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  and  the  judges  in  each  State  are  bound 
thereby,  anything  in  the  State  Constitution  or  laws 
notwithstanding. 

Treaties  are  of  kinds  as  various  as  contracts 
between  individuals ;  some  of  their  purposes  are : 
alliance  against  a  common  foe,  navigation,  fisheries, 
commercial  reciprocity,  peace,  cession  of  territory, 
extradition,  naturalization,  settlement  of  claims, 
immigration,  boundaries,  arbitration,  and  many  others. 

An  extradition  treaty  is  one  relating  to  the  sur¬ 
render  of  fugitives  from  justice  by  the  country  in  which 
they  have  taken  refuge.  We  have  extradition  treaties 
with  most  nations.  The  procedure  is  for  the  governor 
of  the  State  wishing  to  claim  a  criminal  (or  the  attor¬ 
ney-general  if  offense  is  against  the  Nation)  to  trans¬ 
mit  a  copy  of  the  indictment,  warrant  for  arrest  and 
other  papers,  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  formally 
asks  the  surrender  of  the  criminal  by  the  government 
in  whose  territory  he  is  supposed  to  be.  In  like  man¬ 
ner  all  requests  from  other  governments  for  the  re¬ 
turn  of  their  criminals  are  transmitted  to  the  State 
Department. 

Arbitration  treaties  provide  for  the  submission  of 
certain  classes  of  disputes  between  countries  to  some 
third  party  to  be  agreed  upon,  or  to  The  Hague  tri¬ 
bunal  for  arbitration. 

Other  classes  of  treaties  are  the  international 
agreements  which  are  formed  by  a  concert  of  nations, 
and  to  which  other  governments  may  accede  from  time 
to  time  if  they  choose.  Such  are  postal  unions,  patent 
and  copyright  agreements,  international  standard  of 
weights  and  measures  and  the  like. 

The  procedure  in  treaty-making  is  varied.  Actual 
negotiations  usually  take  place  in  one  of  the  capitals. 
If  in  Washington,  the  Secretary  of  State  is  one  party 
to  the  treaty;  if  abroad,  the  President  may  delegate 
our  minister  to  that  country,  or  send  a  special  commis- 
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sion  or  envoy  for  the  purpose.  The  essential  is  the  pos¬ 
session  of  full  powers  for  that  particular  negotiation. 
The  parties  meet,  submit  rough  drafts,  discuss  and 
make  mutual  concessions  till  an  agreement  is  reached 
or  it  is  clear  that  the  differences  are  insurmountable. 
In  case  they  agree,  two  copies  are  made  and  signed. 
One  goes  to  the  President,  and  if  it  meets  his  approval 
is  sent  to  the  Senate.  If  that  body  accepts  it,  there 
remains  only  the  formal  exchange  of  ratifications  and 
publication  to  make  it  binding.  But  if  the  Senate  fails 
to  pass  it  by  a  two-tliirds  majority  or  votes  to  amend  it 
in  any  way,  further  negotiation  is  necessary. 

THE  OFFICIALS  COMPRISING  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE. 

The  present  organization  of  the  Department  of 
State  in  Washington  is  as  follows:  The  Secretary  of 
State,  salary  $8,000 ;  Assistant  Secretary,  $5,000 ;  Sec¬ 
ond  and  Third  Assistant  Secretaries,  each,  $4,500; 
Chief  Clerk,  $3,000;  Solicitor  (an  official  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice),  $5,000;  two  Assistant  Solicitors 
at  $3,000  each;  Law  Clerk,  $2,500;  Private  Clerk  to 
the  Secretary,  $2,500;  eight  chiefs  of  bureaus,  $2,100 
to  $2,250;  two  translators  at  $2,100,  and  about  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  clerks,  assistants,  messen¬ 
gers  and  other  employees. 

The  Assistant  Secretaries  have  oversight  of  par¬ 
ticular  parts  of  the  routine  work;  also  special  ques¬ 
tions  are  referred  to  them.  They  succeed  in  order  of 
rank  to  the  control  of  the  Department  in  temporary 
absence  of  the  Secretary.  The  chief  clerk  is  the  execu¬ 
tive  officer  in  matters  of  detail,  having  charge  of  the 
clerks,  distribution  of  incoming  mail  to  the  Secretary 
and  his  assistants,  receiving  ordinary  visitors,  etc. 
The  mail  is  returned  to  his  desk  by  the  secretaries 
with  memoranda  as  to  its  disposition,  and  he  again 
distributes  it  to  the  bureaus.  He  later  reads  all  let¬ 
ters  prepared  for  the  Secretary’s  signature  and  super¬ 
vises  the  sending  of  mail. 
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The  detail  work  of  the  department  falls  upon  the 
eight  bureaus.  The  diplomatic  bureau  has  charge  of 
all  correspondence  with  our  representatives  abroad 
and  foreign  diplomats  in  Washington.  The  consular 
bureau  attends  to  correspondence  with  our  consuls, 
and  incidentally  to  this  has  intimate  relations  with 
the  Treasury  Department  on  valuation  of  goods,  tar¬ 
iff  laws,  etc.  It  keeps  a  careful  record  of  the  efficiency 
of  each  consul. 

The  bureau  of  trade  relations  has  charge  of  so 
much  consular  matters  as  relates  to  the  reports  on 
foreign  conditions,  which  it  edits  and  sends  for  publi¬ 
cation  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  It 
also  compiles  and  arranges  commercial  information 
as  needed  by  the  State  Department. 

The  bureau  of  appointments  has  the  custody  of  the 
Seal  of  the  United  States,  receives  and  files  applica¬ 
tions  for  office,  prepares  commissions,  exequaturs  and 
warrants  of  extradition,  and  compiles  the  annual 
departmental  register  and  diplomatic  and  consular 
lists. 

The  bureau  of  indexes  and  archives  records  and 
indexes  every  incoming  and  outgoing  communication, 
and  has  charge  of  the  departmental  records.  It  pre¬ 
pares  the  annual  volume,  Papers  Relating  to  Foreign 
Relations,  of  such  diplomatic  correspondence  as  it  is 
thought  advisable  to  publish.  A  most  important  part 
of  its  work  is  the  collection  of  all  correspondence  on 
any  subject  for  any  bureau  asking  for  it,  or  for  the 
Secretary  to  transmit  to  Congress. 

The  bureau  of  accounts  is  entrusted  with  the  care 
and  disbursement  of  appropriations  and  indemnity 
funds  received  from  abroad.  It  also  attends  to  all  tele¬ 
graphic  communications. 

The  bureau  of  rolls  and  the  library  has  the  keeping 
of  all  manuscript  copies  of  laws,  treaties,  etc.,  and  the 
publication ;  it  also  includes  the  library  of  some  ninety 
thousand  volumes. 
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Among  its  treasures  are  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  the  Con¬ 
stitution;  the  first-named  so  faded  that  it  is  no  longer 
shown  under  any  circumstances. 

There  are  also  four  divisions,  which  superintend 
matters,  not  of  an  administrative  character,  relating  to 
Latin  America,  the  Far  East,  the  Near  East,  and 
Western  Europe,  respectively. 

The  State  Department  is  at  present  housed  in  the 
south  wing  of  the  immense  building  known  as  the  State, 
War,  and  Navy  Department,  just  west  of  the  White 
House.  For  years  this  has  been  so  overcrowded  that 
each  one  of  the  three  departments  has  been  obliged  to 
hire  space  outside.  June  25,  1910f  there  was  passed 
an  act  appropriating  $8,000,000  for  new  homes  for  the 
Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce  and 
Labor.  The  land  chosen  for  the  purpose  lies  just 
southeast  of  the  Treasury  building,  bounded  by  Fif¬ 
teenth  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


The  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

business  of  collecting,  depositing,  and  ex¬ 
pending  public  revenue  is  the  first  function  of 
government,  and  in  a  democracy  constitutes  the 
larger  portion  of  its  final  purpose — the  securing  to  the 
people  of  equal  rights  to  life  and  liberty,  and  of  equal 
opportunities  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  all  of  which 
are  based  primarily  upon  an  equitable  administration 
of  public  finance.  Almost  all  the  acts  of  our  national 
legislature  are  directly  or  indirectly  related  to  finance, 
and  the  chief  occupation  of  our  national  judiciary  is 
the  settling  of  questions  connected  in  some  form  or 
other  with  property;  as  a  necessary  sequence,  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  Treasury  Department  is  the  most 
important  business  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  it  super¬ 
intends  every  year  receipts  and  expenditures  each 
amounting  to  about  $675,000,000.  Thus  it  handles  the 
enormous  sum  of  $1,350,000,000  a  year,  or  about 
$3,700,000  a  day. 

WHERE  UNCLE  SAM  GETS  HIS  MONEY. 

Uncle  Sam  entered  into  the  class  of  national  bil¬ 
lionaires  shortly  before  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 
century — that  is,  the  annual  appropriations  of  Con¬ 
gress  then  reached  the  mark  of  $1,000,000,000,  and 
have  since  remained  above  it.  The  money  with  which 
to  pay  this  great  sum  comes  from  several  sources.  The 
chief  of  these  is  the  < 4 customs,’ ’  about  which  we  shall 
tell  you  on  page  148.  This  pours  into  Uncle  Sam’s 
cash-box  every  year  a  little  more  than  a  third  of  a 
billion  dollars,  that  is,  about  $334,000,000  a  year.  Next 
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to  the  customs  the  greatest  receipts  are  from  “internal 
revenue,”  the  nature  of  which  is  explained  on  page  151. 
This  yields  a  few  millions  less  than  $300,000,000  a 
year.  From  the  sale  of  public  lands,  that  is,  lands 
owned  by  the  Government  in  trust  for  the  people,  and 
from  miscellaneous  sources,  comes  an  annual  sum  ex¬ 
ceeding  by  a  million  dollars  or  so  $50,000,000.  All 
these  revenues  are  handled  by  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment.  To  them  must  he  added  the  money  received 
from  the  Post  Office,  which  amounts  to  about 
$225,000,000  a  year.  The  difference  between  the  an¬ 
nual  appropriation  and  these  sums  is  made  up  by  sales 
of  Government  bonds,  which  you  will  find  explained 
on  page  142. 

HOW  UNCLE  SAM  SPENDS  HIS  MONEY. 

Since  every  one  in  the  United  States  contributes  to 
the  Government’s  revenues,  chiefly  in  added  cost  of 
goods  upon  which  customs  duties  or  internal  revenue 
taxes  have  been  paid,  he  has  not  only  an  interest  but 
a  right  in  knowing  for  what  purpose  and  in  what 
amounts  this  enormous  annual  appropriation  is 
expended. 

In  round  numbers  Uncle  Sam  pays  out:  for  civil 
and  miscellaneous  expenses,  $172,000,000;  for  pensions 
to  his  old  soldiers,  $160,000,000;  to  the  Army  $156,000,- 
000;  to  the  Navy,  $123,000,000;  as  interest  on  the  pub¬ 
lic  debt,  $21,000,000 ;  to  the  Indians,  $18,000,000.  These 
disbursements  are  all  handled  by  the  Treasury.  To 
them  should  he  added  the  appropriation  for  the  Post 
Office,  $233,000,000  (the  excess  of  which,  over  receipts, 
is  paid  by  the  Treasury),  and  appropriations  for 
special  national  enterprises,  such  as  the  Panama 
Canal,  which  appropriations  vary  in  amount  from  year 
to  year. 

Excluding  these  special  appropriations  and  that 
for  the  Post  Office,  which  institution  is  almost  self- 
supporting,  the  relative  amounts  of  our  national  ex- 
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penditures  can  best  be  shown  by  apportioning  them  to 
the  annual  per  capita  cost  of  the  Government,  that  is, 
the  amount  which,  on  an  average,  each  man,  woman, 
and  child  contributes  every  year  towards  defraying 
Uncle  Sam’s  expenses. 

The  revelations  of  these  figures  will  be  surprising 
to  many  who  think  that  Uncle  Sam  is  a  peaceful  gen¬ 
tleman  almost  wholly  engaged  in  civil  and  industrial 
affairs.  They  will  find  that  he  spends  only  about  two 
dollars  out  of  every  seven  dollars  and  a  half  upon  these 
affairs,  and  that  the  rest  is  in  payment  of  present  mili¬ 
tary  and  naval  expenses,  or  upon  such  obligations 
created  by  past  wars  and  conquests  as  pensions  to  old 
and  disabled  soldiers,  disbursements  to  the  race  that 
formerly  possessed  the  whole  of  our  territory,  and 
interest  upon  a  debt  almost  entirely  created  by  the 
Civil  War. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Treasury  Department  of 
the  United  States  is  one  of  the  greatest  business  or¬ 
ganizations  in  the  world.  Because  of  the  acknowl¬ 
edged  preeminence  of  Americans  in  administrative 
ability  we  may  expect  to  find  it  also  one  of  the  most 
systematic.  And  so  it  is :  system  is  here  carried  nearly 
to  perfection.  The  design  of  the  department  is  like 
that  of  an  ingenious  mechanism.  So  admirable  is  the 
arrangement  of  the  many  parts,  and  so  exact  the  ad¬ 
justment  of  their  various  functions,  that  even  the 
briefest  statement  which  enumerates  these  and  shows 
their  interrelation  will  be  found  no  less  interesting 
than  instructive. 

As  in  every  business,  the  parts  are  human  units, 
men  and  women  in  their  various  capacities  as  secre¬ 
taries,  superintendents,  clerks,  inspectors,  etc.  These 
number  23,000  of  which  3,000  form  the  central  mechan¬ 
ism  at  Washington,  and  20,000  are  employed  “in  the 
field,”  that  is,  in  all  parts  of  the  national  domain,  ex¬ 
tending  from  Porto  Rico  to  the  Philippines. 
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THE  “CASH  REGISTER”  OF  THE  NATION. 

The  Treasury  Building,  the  structure  which  con¬ 
tains  the  central  mechanism,  is  often  called  the  “  Money 
Chest”  or,  even  more  familiarly  the  “Cash-Box  of  the 
Nation,’ ’  but  this  is  an  inadequate  term,  coming  down 
from  the  days  of  business  methods  now  happily  become 
obsolete.  In  view  of  the  systematic  working  of  the 
central  mechanism,  especially  in  the  accounting  of  all  _ 
transactions,  the  term  for  the  institution  should  be  an 
up-to-date  one  like  the  “Cash  Register  of  the  Nation.” 
This  similitude,  however,  is  apter  inwardly  than  out¬ 
wardly.  Nothing  could  be  farther  removed  from  sug¬ 
gesting  the  brazen  smartness  of  a  Yankee  invention 
than  the  massive  and  somber  architecture  of  the  great 
gray-stone  temple,  surrounded  by  Doric  pillars,  which 
stands  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  adjoining  the  spacious 
grounds  of  the  White  House. 

The  Treasury  Building  was  erected  between  the 
years  1836  and  1841,  a  time  when  its  cost  of  $8,000,000 
bore  a  far  larger  ratio  to  total  national  expenditure 
than  the  same  amount  bears  nowadays,  and  when, 
therefore,  the  building  was  a  chief  object  of  national 
interest,  inspiring  confidence  in  the  strength  and  sta¬ 
bility  of  the  Government  by  its  architectural  symboli¬ 
zation  of  these  qualities.  Now,  however,  the  visitor  to 
Washington  is  struck  chiefly  by  its  inconvenience  as 
an  executive  building,  which,  from  a  modern  point  of 
view,  should  be  a  hive  of  industry,  planned  first  of  all 
for  the  convenience  of  the  workers  within. 

THE  “WATCHDOG”  OF  THE  TREASURY. 

Of  its  many  compartments,  adapted  so  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  the  work  of  the  department,  the  first  in  interest 
is  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  re¬ 
sponsible  head  of  the  entire  system  of  national  finance. 
This  official  is  the  second  in  rank  in  the  Cabinet,  im¬ 
mediately  following  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
fourth  in  the  United  States  Government,  as  indicated 
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in  tlie  law  of  succession  to  the  Presidency,  which  is 
explained  on  page  95. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  besides  being,  like 
every  Cabinet  officer,  an  adviser  of  the  President  on 
general  policies,  or,  indeed,  any  matter  concerning 
which  his  opinion  is  desired,  is  charged  by  law  with 
the  general  management  of  the  national  finances.  More 
specifically  his  duties  are  officially  enumerated  as 
follows : 

“He  prepares  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the 
revenue  and  for  the  support  of  the  public  credit ;  super¬ 
intends  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  and  directs  the 
forms  of  keeping  and  rendering  public  accounts  and 
of  making  returns;  grants  warrants  for  all  money 
drawn  from  the  Treasury  in  pursuance  of  appropria¬ 
tions  made  by  law,  and  for  the  payment  of  moneys 
into  the  Treasury;  and  annually  submits  to  Congress 
estimates  of  the  probable  revenues  and  disbursements 
of  the  Government.  He  also  controls  the  construction 
of  public  buildings ;  the  coinage  and  printing  of  money; 
the  administration  of  the  Life-Saving,  Revenue-Cut¬ 
ter,  and  the  Public-Health  and  Marine-Hospital 
branches  of  the  public  service,  and  furnishes  gener¬ 
ally  such  information  as  may  be  required  by  either 
branch  of  Congress  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
foregoing.” 

Like  the  other  Cabinet  officers,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  appointed  by  the  President  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Senate,  and  receives  a  salary  of  $12,000  a 
year.  Though  like  the  other  Presidential  advisers  he 
is  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  Chief  Executive,  and 
to  removal  by  him,  he  holds  the  most  independent 
position  of  them  all  in  that  he  is  legally  vested  with 
great  discretionary  powers,  and  is  assumed  to  be  the 
authority  on  all  questions  of  government  finance,  Con¬ 
gress  appealing  to  him  directly  on  such  matters.  The 
President,  indeed,  may  overrule  him  on  a  financial 
question,  but  only  at  the  risk  of  discrediting  either  his 
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own  wisdom  in  the  instance,  or  liis  original  lack  of 
judgment  in  selecting  as  an  adviser  one  presumably; 
expert  in  finance. 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARIES  OF  THE  TREASURY. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  lias  three  Assistant 
Secretaries,  appointed,  like  himself,  by  the  President 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  Legally  they  are  of 
equal  rank,  each  receiving  an  annual  salary  of  $4,500, 
and  all  being  generally  charged  by  statute  with  the 
examination  or  preparation  of  the  official  warrants, 
contracts,  and  letters  to  be  signed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  as  well  as  with  any  sxiecific  duties  which 
he  may  assign  them.  For  convenience,  however,  nomi¬ 
nal  precedence  is  imputed  to  them.  The  one  who  is 
charged  with  currency  matters  is  unofficially  called  the 
First  Assistant  Secretary;  the  one  concerned  with  the 
customs,  the  Second  Assistant  Secretary,  and  the  one 
to  whom  is  assigned  the  remaining  bureaus,  the  Third 
Assistant  Secretary. 

BUSINESS  OF  THE  FIRST  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY. 

The  bureaus  and  officials  under  charge  of  the  First 
Assistant  Secretary  are  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint,  the 
Bureau  of  Printing  and  Engraving,  the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States,  the  Register  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Auditors  of  the  several  Departments  of 
Government,  the  Secret  Service,  the  Division  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Moneys,  the  Division  of  Loans  and  Currency,  the 
Division  of  Bookkeeping  and  Warrants,  the  Division 
of  Printing  and  Stationery,  the  Division  of  Mail  and 
Files,  and  the  Disbursing  Clerk. 

THE  MONEY  OF  THE  NATION;  MEANING  OF  *  *  SIXTEEN  TO 

ONE.’* 

The  sovereign  power  of  coining  money  was  dele¬ 
gated  to  the  National  Congress  by  the  several  States 
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at  the  formation  of  the  Union.  Up  to  the  period  of 
inflation  during  the  Civil  War  metallic  money  formed 
the  main  part  of  the  national  currency,  the  national 
mints  accepting  for  coinage  all  gold  and  silver  offered 
to  it  in  a  free  state,  paying  the  seller  in  gold  or  silver 
coin  of  value  equal  to  that  of  the  metal  as  was  determ¬ 
ined  by  assaying.  The  two  metals  were  coined  in  the 
ratio  of  sixteen  to  one,  that  is,  the  silver  dollar  weighed 
412.8  grains,  and  the  gold  dollar  25.8  grains.  Soon 
after  the  Civil  War  there  was  a  great  increase  in  the 
production  of  silver  in  this  country  and  in  others, 
which  it  was  claimed  by  many  economists  and  states¬ 
men  rendered  the  free  coinage  of  the  two  metals  at 
the  established  ratio  an  unsafe  practise,  damaging  to 
national  credit.  First,  by  official  directions  of  the 
Treasury  Department  in  regard  to  minting,  given  in 
1873,  and  later  by  Acts  of  Congress,  free  coinage  of 
silver  was  discontinued  and  its  minting  restricted  to 
coins  subsidiary  to  gold  coinage,  the  dollar  of  which 
was  made  the  standard.  A  limited  number  of  silver  dol¬ 
lars  is  now  coined  from  time  to  time  from  bullion  pur¬ 
chased  in  the  open  market,  and  their  parity  in  value 
with  gold  is  preserved  by  making  them  exchangeable 
for  gold  coinage,  a  provision  which  also  applies  to 
fractional  silver  currency.  Accordingly  all  silver 
money,  and  “silver  certificates ’ 9  entitling  the  holder 
to  exchange  them  for  their  face  value  in  coin,  partake 
of  the  nature  of  United  States  notes  based  upon  the 
gold  reserve  in  the  Treasury ;  that  is,  all  the  money  of 
the  nation  that  is  not  gold  is,  in  part  or  in  whole,  credit 
money.  Silver  coins  have  of  course  a  commercial  value 
equal  to  that  of  their  weight  in  bullion.  Coins  of  the 
value  of  five  cents  or  less,  being  made  of  metals  such 
as  nickel  and  copper,  of  almost  no  commercial  value  in 
the  piece,  are  virtually  credit  money  in  their  entirety, 
and  the  amount  of  each  that  can  be  offered  in  “legal 
tender”  of  debts,  both  public  and  private,  is  limited. 
They  are  aptly  designated  “token  money.” 
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The  profit  which  accrues  to  the  Government  from 
the  difference  between  the  cost  of  the  metal  and  the 
value  of  the  coins  is  credited  to  a  special  fund  from 
which  wastage  in  coining,  and  cost  of  transportation 
of  coins  to  various  points  of  the  country,  are  defrayed. 

THE  BUREAU  OF  THE  MINT. 

The  Director  of  the  Mint  has  general  supervision 
of  all  the  mints  and  assay  offices  of  the  United  States, 
receiving  their  reports,  authorizing  their  expenditures, 
reviewing  their  accounts,  etc.  All  appointments,  re¬ 
movals,  and  transfers  of  their  officers  are  subject  to 
his  approval.  In  particular  he  directs  the  coinage  to 
be  minted  and  tests  coins  of  such  issues  in  the  assay 
laboratory  under  his  charge.  He  publishes  quarterly 
estimates  of  the  value  of  standard  foreign  coins  for 
custom-house  and  other  public  purposes;  an  annual 
report  of  the  Mint  service  during  the  fiscal  year,  which 
is  incorporated  in  the  Finance  Report  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury;  and  an  annual  report  giving 
statistics  of  the  production  of  the  precious  metals  for 
the  calendar  year. 

There  are  four  mints  where  money  is  coined ;  these 
are  located  at  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  Denver, 
and  New  Orleans.  Assaying  and  refining  are  done  in 
New  York,  and  offices  for  assaying  alone  are  located 
at  Seattle,  Wash.,  Carson,  Nev.,  Helena,  Mont.,  Boise 
City,  Idaho,  Deadwood,  S.  D.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 

At  each  mint  there  are  four  officers :  Superintend¬ 
ent,  Assayer,  Melter  and  Refiner,  and  Coiner,  all  of 
whom  are  under  bond. 

Unrefined  silver  may  be  presented  to  any  mint  for 
assay  and  refining,  and  upon  payment  of  the  cost  of 
such  operations  will  be  returned  in  the  form  of  bars 
or  ingots  or  deposited  in  the  mint,  the  depositor  receiv¬ 
ing  from  the  superintendent  a  certificate  which  states 
the  amount,  whether  payable  in  bars  or  coins,  and 
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which  is  countersigned  by  the  assayer,  who  has  tested 
the  bullion  and  calculated  its  value. 

In  settlement  of  balances  of  trade  between  Ameri¬ 
can  and  foreign  merchants,  gold  and  silver,  particu¬ 
larly  gold  in  bars,  are  often  shipped  out  of  the  country 
in  steamers  specially  fitted  with  strong  treasure-rooms. 
For  this  exportation  the  Government  supplies  bullion 
which  it  has  in  stock  upon  deposit  by  the  exporter  of 
gold  coins  or  coin  certificates  covering  the  value  of  the 
bullion. 

That  part  of  the  refined  bullion  which  is  intended 
to  be  struck  into  money  is  turned  by  the  melter  and 
refiner  over  to  the  coiner,  who  is  held  to  strict  account 
for  returning  in  the  form  of  coins  and  waste  pieces  the 
equivalent  in  weight  of  the  bullion  entrusted  to  him, 
due  allowance  being  made  for  loss  in  coinage. 

The  coiner  delivers  the  minted  coins  to  the  superin¬ 
tendent,  who  tests  several  to  see  if  they  fulfill  the  legal 
requirements  in  weight  and  quality.  If  the  issue  is  un¬ 
satisfactory  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  error  is  corrected 
by  recoining.  Once  every  quarter  the  superintendent 
and  the  assayer  place  in  a  box  called  the  pyx,  which  is 
so  constructed  that  neither  officer  can  have  access  to  it 
without  the  presence  of  the  other,  sample  coins  of  each 
denomination  under  their  charge,  not  less  than  one 
piece  for  each  thousand  gold  coins  and  not  less  than 
one  piece  for  each  two  thousand  silver  coins,  and  send 
it  to  the  mint  at  Philadelphia,  where  every  February 
a  commission,  composed  of  the  Judge  of  the  Court  for 
the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency,  the  New  York  Assayer,  and  other 
persons  appointed  by  the  President,  meet  and  test  all 
the  coin  issues  of  the  preceding  year.  If  any  deviation 
from  the  standard  is  found  the  fact  is  reported  to  the 
President,  who  may  remove  the  officers  responsible  for 
the  error. 

The  Engraver  of  the  Mint  is  located  at  the  mint  in 
Philadelphia.  He  prepares  the  dies  used  in  coinage 
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from  the  designs  authorized  by  law.  These  designs 
can  not  be  changed  oftener  than  once  in  twenty- 
five  years,  and  the  diameter  of  the  coin  can  never  be 
altered.  The  Director  of  the  Mint,  nnder  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  may  employ  an  artist 
outside  of  the  Bureau  to  prepare  the  designs  of  a  new 
coinage.  Thus  the  latest  designs  in  our  gold  coinage 
were  prepared  by  the  distinguished  sculptor,  Augustus 
St.  Gaudens,  shortly  before  his  death,  and  the  design 
of  the  cent  issued  in  1909  in  commemoration  of  the 
centenary  of  President  Lincoln  was  made  by  the  rising 
young  American  sculptor  of  foreign  birth,  Victor 
David  Brenner.  Changes  in  the  superscription  of 
coins,  like  alterations  in  artistic  design,  are  under  the 
control  of  Congress.  In  the  closing  year  of  President 
Roosevelt’s  administration,  by  his  approval  the  motto, 
“In  God  We  Trust,”  which  was  put  on  certain  coins 
in  President  Lincoln’s  administration,  was  removed, 
but  was  subsequently  restored  by  order  of  Congress. 

The  Mint  is  instructed  by  Congress  from  time  to 
time  to  strike  medals,  and  is  permitted  to  coin  money 
for  foreign  nations  or  strike  medals  for  private  per¬ 
sons  if  indemnified  for  the  cost  of  the  operation.  It 
recoins  all  foreign  coins  which  come  into  the  possession 
of  the  Government. 

ENGRAVING  AND  PRINTING  ON  PAPER  THAT  DEFIES 

COUNTERFEITERS. 

The  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  is  under 
a  director  appointed  by  the  President.  It  designs, 
engraves,  prints  and  finishes  all  Governmental  paper 
that  is  printed  from  steel  plates.  This  includes  United 
States  and  national  bank-notes,  bonds,  certificates,  in¬ 
ternal  revenue,  postage,  and  customs  stamps,  Treasury 
drafts  and  checks,  disbursing  officers’  checks,  licenses, 
commissions,  patent  and  pension  certificates,  and  those 
portraits  of  deceased  Congressmen  and  other  public 
officers  which  have  been  authorized  by  Congress  for 
publication  in  memorial  books. 
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All  the  national  paper  currency  is  printed  upon  a 
peculiar  kind  of  paper  into  which  silk  threads  are 
woven  by  a  secret  process  that  no  counterfeiter  has  yet 
been  able  successfully  to  imitate.  This  paper  is  made 
under  strict  supervision  in  the  Government’s  factories 
in  Massachusetts.  Every  sheet  of  this  paper  must  be 
accounted  for  from  the  time  it  is  manufactured  until 
it  has  been  issued  by  the  Treasury  or  the  national 
banks.  The  same  care  is  exercised  over  every  plate 
used  in  printing  the  currency.  The  printing  is  done 
by  hand.  Until  recently  the  final  impress  of  the  seal, 
and  of  the  number  of  the  note  without  which  impress 
it  was  not  legal  money,  was  made  at  the  Treasury  as  a 
precaution  against  loss  by  theft  in  carrying  the  cur¬ 
rency  from  the  Bureau  to  the  Treasury.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  owing  to  the  invention  of  a  machine  which  per¬ 
forms  these  final  operations,  and  also  cuts  out  the  bills 
and  counts  them,  all  the  processes  are  completed  at 
the  Bureau.  In  order  to  protect  the  money  in  its  tran¬ 
sit  to  the  Treasury  vault  a  van  has  been  constructed 
which  is  a  veritable  moving  fort,  being  made  of  hard¬ 
ened  steel  and  accompanied  on  its  trips  by  a  guard  of 
armed  men. 

HOW  THE  NATION’S  TREASURE  IS  GUARDED. 

The  van  now  carries  daily  to  the  Treasury  $7,000,- 
000  in  bank-notes,  certificates  and  stamps.  Of  this 
amount  $3,000,000  is  in  silver  certificates,  $2,000,000 
in  national  bank-notes,  $1,500,000  in  postage  stamps, 
and  $500,000  in  internal  revenue  stamps.  Returning 
to  the  Bureau  from  the  Treasury  the  van  carries  blank 
paper  for  the  notes  and  stamps.  During  1910,  $12,- 
000,000,000  in  stamps  and  $3,000,000,000  in  certificates 
were  transported  from  the  Bureau  to  the  Treasury 
without  the  loss  of  a  stamp  or  certificate. 

The  currency  is  deposited  in  strong  vaults  deep 
underground  beneath  the  Treasury  Building.  One  of 
these  forms  the  largest  and  strongest  safe  in  the  world, 
being  54  feet  long,  20  feet  wide,  and  about  16  feet  high. 
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The  exterior  walls  of  the  new  vault  are  of  the 
heaviest  steel  construction  and  the  door  and  the  port¬ 
holes  provided  for  ventilation  are  closed  by  heavy 
steel  doors  fitted  with  the  latest  approved  locks  of  the 
heaviest  and  most  intricate  construction,  but  the  main 
safeguard  for  this  subterranean  wealth  lies  in  an  elec¬ 
tric  protective  system,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $9,000, 
which  enmeshes  the  entire  vault  in  a  network  of  elec¬ 
tric  wires — more  than  seventeen  miles  of  wire  in  the 
aggregate — and  which  will  sound  an  alarm  in  case  of 
any  interference.  This  system  is  tested  every  fifteen 
minutes  day  and  night.  The  only  means  of  reaching 
the  new  vault  is  by  a  secret  elevator  guarded  by 
Treasury  watchmen. 

This  vault  was  recently  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
more  than  $34,000  in  order  to  fulfill  the  provisions  of 
the  Emergency  Currency  Act,  which  was  passed  by 
Congress  a  few  years  ago  with  the  intent  to  prevent 
financial  panics.  This  act  requires  that  the  Comp¬ 
troller  of  the  Currency  must  keep  on  hand  paper  cur¬ 
rency  to  the  value  of  half  the  capital  stock  of  all  the 
national  banks.  This  reserve  fund,  which  amounts  to 
$500,000,000  is  stored  in  the  new  safe  in  pigeon-holes, 
of  which  there  are  more  than  15,000.  So  you  see  Uncle 
Sam  takes  good  care  of  his  money. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANKING  SYSTEM. 

The  financial  policy  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  has  been  so  far  as  possible  to  keep  out  of  the  bank¬ 
ing  business,  basing  the  currency  which  it  issues  on 
private  assets,  and  limiting  itself  to  guaranteeing  the 
currency.  This  guaranty  it  accomplishes  by  using  as 
security  United  States  bonds,  which  are  obligations 
of  the  Government  to  pay  out  of  the  public  revenue  to 
purchasers  of  the  bonds  a  definite  sum  of  money  at 
a  fixed  time,  with  interest  at  a  fixed  rate  payable  at 
specified  times  during  the  life  of  the  bond.  To  persons 
associating  themselves  as  a  banking  corporation  and 
qualifying  to  act  as  a  national  bank  by  the  purchase 
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of  a  given  amount  of  United  States  bonds,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  gives  permission  to  issue  bank-notes  to  an 
amount  safely  within  the  limits  of  the  amount  of  the 
bonds.  The  bonds  are  not  delivered  to  such  pur¬ 
chasers,  but  are  held  in  trust  by  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States  subject  to  demands  for  redemption  of 
the  bank’s  promises  to  pay  as  shown  by  its  outstanding 
notes.  Approved  bonds  other  than  those  of  the 
United  States  may  be  employed  for  such  guaranty.  If 
a  national  bank  fails  to  redeem  its  circulating  notes 
when  these  fall  due,  the  Treasurer  accomplishes  re¬ 
demption  by  selling  these  bonds  held  in  trust.  The 
Government  gives  the  national  banks  a  practical 
monopoly  of  issuing  circulating  bank-notes  by  subject¬ 
ing  the  notes  of  other  banks  to  an  internal  revenue 
tax  of  ten  per  cent.  The  national  banks  make  their 
profits  by  lending  out  their  bank-notes  at  interest  to 
merchants,  manufacturers,  farmers,  and  others,  and 
thus  sufficient  currency  is  provided,  automatically  as 
it  were,  for  the  needs  of  the  growing  country. 

By  the  sale  of  the  bonds  the  Government  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  funds  additional  to  its  revenue. 

THE  TREASURER  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Besides  serving  as  trustee  of  the  Government 
bonds  purchased  by  the  national  banks,  the  Treas¬ 
urer  of  the  United  States  is  charged  with  the  receipt 
and  disbursement  of  all  public  moneys  deposited  in 
the  Treasury  at  "Washington  and  in  the  sub-treasuries, 
which  are  located  at  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  New 
Orleans,  and  San  Francisco.  He  is  the  fiscal  agent  for 
paying  interest  on  the  public  debt,  and  principal  and 
interest  on  the  land-purchase  bonds  of  the  Philippine 
Islands;  the  commissioner  of  the  sinking  fund  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  custodian  of  miscellan¬ 
eous  trust  funds.  He  has  an  Assistant  and  a  Deputy 
Assistant  Treasurer,  authorized  to  act  in  his  place. 
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THE  REGISTER  OF  THE  TREASURY;  WHAT  BECOMES  OF  OLD 
BANKNOTES  AND  IMPERFECT  STAMPS. 

With  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  is  closely 
associated  the  Register  of  the  Treasury,  especially 
in  business  relating  to  Government  bonds.  This  officer 
signs  all  bonds,  and,  of  the  two  classes  of  bonds,  those 
intended  for  registry,  interest  on  which  can  be  paid 
only  to  the  person  in  whose  name  they  are  registered, 
and  coupon  bonds,  interest  on  which  is  paid  to  any 
one  presenting  the  coupon,  he  registers  the  former 
class,  and,  when  interest  is  due  thereon,  presents  to 
the  Treasurer  a  list  of  the  persons  entitled  to  re¬ 
ceive  it. 

The  Register  is  also  charged  with  the  registry  of 
all  United  States  currency  which  is  received  for  re¬ 
demption.  After  recording  the  numbers  of  the  notes, 
he  arranges  for  their  destruction  by  maceration  in  a 
machine  designed  for  the  purpose,  and  he  forms  one 
of  a  committee  which  witnesses  the  operation.  He 
also  superintends  the  destruction  by  the  same  process 
of  all  customs,  internal-revenue,  and  postage  stamps 
condemned  for  imperfections. 

THE  COMPTROLLER  OF  THE  CURRENCY;  HCW  NATIONAL 

BANKS  ARE  CONTROLLED. 

The  director  of  the  national  banking  system  is  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  Although  a  subordinate 
officer,  being  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  he  has  virtually  independent  powers. 
He  looks  after  the  engraving  of  plates  for  newly  estab¬ 
lished  national  banks,  and  the  printing  of  the  notes 
and  the  signing  of  them  by  the  proper  officers,  and  is 
also  charged  with  the  duty  of  examining  into  the  finan¬ 
cial  condition  of  all  national  hanks.  The  banks  are 
required  to  make  quarterly  statements  in  order  to 
assist  him  in  this  work.  Falsification  in  these  state¬ 
ments  is  rarely  attempted  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  if 
it  is  detected,  the  offender  or  offenders  would  be  pun- 
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ished  by  severe  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  and 
that  detection  is  almost  unavoidable,  since  the  Comp¬ 
troller  has  under  his  direction  a  corps  of  bank  ex¬ 
aminers  who  investigate  every  bank  making  an  un¬ 
satisfactory  or  questionable  report,  the  cost  of  exami¬ 
nation  being  defrayed  by  the  institution.  If  the  ex¬ 
aminers  find  that  a  bank  is  insolvent,  or  its  assets  are 
badly  impaired,  the  Comptroller  appoints  a  receiver 
for  it,  who  acts  until  the  institution  is  restored  to  a 
sound  condition,  or,  if  this  result  can  not  be  obtained, 
till  its  affairs  are  completely  liquidated  and  the  bank 
is  closed. 

The  Comptroller  makes  an  annual  report  to  Con¬ 
gress  upon  the  condition  not  only  of  national  banks 
but  of  all  banks  organized  under  State  laws,  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  which  he  obtains  from  the  proper  offi¬ 
cials  in  the  various  States. 

THE  COMPTROLLER  OF  THE  TREASURY. 

The  admirable  manner  in  which  the  vast  system  of 
accountancy  and  audit  of  the  finances  of  all  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  Government  is  conducted  is  due  mainly  to  the 
concentration  of  authority  and  responsibility  in  one 
man,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  who  is  one  of 
the  most  independent  officers  of  the  Government.  He 
prescribes  the  forms  of  public  accounting,  except  those 
relating  to  postal  revenues  and  expenditures;  he  re¬ 
vises  upon  appeal  or  his  own  motion  the  accounts  of 
the  Auditors  of  the  various  departments,  and  superin¬ 
tends  their  preservation;  he  superintends  the  col¬ 
lection  of  debts  due  the  Government,  except  those 
arising  under  the  Post  Office  Department ;  and  he  coun¬ 
tersigns  all  warrants  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

THE  AUDITORS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENTS. 

There  are  six  Auditors  of  the  various  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Government:  Treasury,  War,  Interior, 
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Navy,  State  and  other  Departments  (Justice,  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Commerce  and  Labor),  and  Post  Office. 
All  of  these  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Comp¬ 
troller  of  the  Treasury  except  the  Auditor  of  the 
Post  Office  Department,  who  has  direct  relations  with 
the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  in  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

,To  these  the  Disbursing  Officers  in  their  respective 
Departments  render  their  accounts.  By  law  no  money 
can  be  paid  out  except  in  accordance  with  a  Con¬ 
gressional  appropriation,  but,  in  order  to  meet 
expenses  promptly,  disbursements  are  made  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  such  appropriations  and  conditional  upon 
them.  If  an  Auditor  finds  that  a  disbursement  has 
been  illegally  or  improperly  made,  the  disbursing 
officer  must  make  good  the  loss,  in  which  case  he  may 
use  all  possible  means  to  secure  a  reimbursement  of 
the  payment  from  the  person  to  whom  it  was  made. 
The  main  disbursing  officers  are  under  bond,  and  those 
who  are  not  must  use  their  own  money  in  these  advance 
disbursements,  as  well  as  for  their  personal  expenses 
in  making  them. 

THE  SECRET  SERVICE  MEN  WHO  GUARD  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Connected  with  the  Treasury  Department  there  is 
a  detective  service  for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
counterfeits  of  coin  and  of  paper  currency  and  tracing 
out  the  counterfeiters.  The  personality  of  the  detect¬ 
ives  and  their  methods  are  kept  closely  secret.  By 
confidential  communication  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  other  departments  may  employ  the  Bureau 
for  detective  work,  paying  the  costs  of  the  special 
service,  and  the  salaries  of  the  men  detailed  to  do  it 
for  the  time  of  their  engagement.  The  Secret  Service 
is  especially  charged  with  the  safety  of  the  person  of 
the  President. 

OTHER  DIVISIONS. 

The  remaining  bureaus  and  officers  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department  that  are  under  charge  of  the  First 
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Assistant  Secretary,  namely,  the  Divisions  of  Public 
Money,  of  Loans  and  Currency,  of  Bookkeeping  and 
Warrants,  of  Printing  and  Stationery,  and  of  Mails 
and  Files,  and  the  Disbursing  Clerk,  conduct  respec¬ 
tively  those  businesses  which  are  indicated  by  their 
names. 

THE  TARIFF. 

The  greatest  source  of  public  revenue  is  the  cus¬ 
toms,  or  tariffs  laid  upon  certain  foreign  products 
and  manufactures  imported  into  the  country.  From 
mediaeval  times  this  has  been  a  method  by  which 
sovereign  states  have  secured  from  private  individu¬ 
als  means  to  carry  on  their  governments.  When  the 
present  Government  of  the  United  States  was  formed, 
the  constituent  States  gave  up  to  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  their  power  to  impose  tariffs,  and  Congress  has 
exercised  this  power  in  greater  or  less  degree 
ever  since. 

There  are  diverse  opinions  among  economists  and 
statesmen  in  regard  to  the  tariff,  some  holding  that 
it  is  an  unjust  and  expensive  method  of  collecting 
revenue,  others  that  it  is  justifiable  and  expedient 
when  administered  solely  for  securing  revenue,  and 
still  others  that  it  is  a  most  advantageous  device  for 
promoting  the  prosperity  of  the  country  when  duties 
are  laid  not  only  to  produce  revenue,  but  also  to 
hamper  foreign  competitors  with  American  producers 
and  manufacturers,  and  to  encourage  the  starting  of 
new  enterprises  in  this  country. 

With  this  great  difference  of  opinion,  and  with  so 
many  business  interests  affected,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
we  find  the  tariff  constantly  a  subject  of  legislation 
by  Congress,  and  its  administration  a  chief  concern  of 
executive  action.  As  one  of  the  arguments  against 
the  tariff  is  the  cost  of  the  customs  service,  efforts 
are  continually  making  to  render  it  as  effective  and 
economic  as  possible. 

The  receipts  from  customs,  as  we  have  seen, 
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amount  annually  to  over  one-third  of  a  billion  dollars, 
the  cost  of  collecting  which  is  about  three  cents  on  the 
dollar,  the  total  cost  being  $10,665,770.12. 

THE  SECOND  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY;  SAFEGUARDS 

AGAINST  SMUGGLING. 

One  of  the  three  Assistant  Secretaries  is  exclu¬ 
sively  occupied  with  the  administration  of  the  customs 
service.  Since  there  are  imports  into  the  country  not 
only  by  the  seaboard  but  also  all  along  the  Canadian 
and  Mexican  boundaries,  the  machinery  of  the  service 
is  vast  and  complex,  employing  a  highly  specialized 
organization  designed  so  far  as  possible  to  prevent 
smuggling  of  goods  into  the  country. 

COLLECTORS  OF  CUSTOMS. 

The  country  is  divided  into  customs  districts,  for 
each  of  which  officers  are  appointed  at  the  head  of 
whom  is  a  Collector  of  Customs.  In  each  district 
places  of  entry  are  legally  designated,  at  the  chief 
of  which  the  Collector  is  stationed  and  at  each  of  the 
others  a  Deputy  Collector.  For  the  convenience  of 
importers  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  certain 
inland  cities  are  made  ports  of  delivery,  to  which 
goods  may  be  transported  in  bond  from  the  ports  of 
entry,  and  where  these  goods  may  be  assessed  for 
duties.  The  Collectors  are  appointed  for  four  years’ 
service  by  the  President  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  are  placed  under  bonds  proportionate  in 
amount  to  the  custom  duties  of  their  respective  dis¬ 
tricts.  In  some  cases  the  Collector  is  paid  by  fees 
based  on  the  amount  of  his  collections ;  in  others,  by  a 
salary  based  on  the  entire  collections  of  his  district. 
In  the  larger  ports  the  Collector  is  assisted  by  a 
“Naval  Officer”  who  acts  in  a  similar  capacity,  but 
keeps  independent  and  separate  estimates  in  order  to 
check  those  of  the  Collector,  whose  accounts  and 
records  he  examines  and,  if  found  correct,  certifies. 
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The  captain  of  a  vessel  entering  a  port,  or  the  man 
in  charge  of  goods  conveyed  over  the  frontier,  is 
required  to  give  a  statement  of  the  goods  imported. 
This  statement  the  Collector  verifies  by  an  invoice  of 
the  goods  which  has  been  forwarded  him  by  the 
United  States  Consul  at  the  port  of  shipment.  If  the 
statement  is  found  to  be  satisfactory,  the  Collector 
permits  the  vessel  to  be  unloaded  upon  receiving  a 
sufficient  guaranty  that  any  duties  due  upon  the  goods 
will  be  paid.  These  duties  are  assessed  in  the  unload¬ 
ing,  collected  from  the  consignee,  and  sent  by  the 
Collector  to  the  Treasury  or  a  designated  depository. 
If  any  part  of  a  cargo  is  to  be  carried  on  to  a  foreign 
port,  this  is  permitted  under  the  giving  of  a  bond 
that  it  shall  not  be  landed  within  the  United  States. 
When  the  goods  are  to  be  landed  in  several  ports  of 
the  United  States,  a  bond  must  be  filed  at  the  first 
port  of  entry  that  the  duties  upon  goods  landed  at  the 
subsequent  ports  will  be  paid  there.  In  the  larger 
ports  the  Treasury  Department  hires  warehouses  in 
which  to  store  under  bond  those  goods  not  intended 
for  immediate  sale,  the  immediate  payment  of  duties 
on  which  would  therefore  be  a  hardship  to  the 
importer. 

HOW  IMPORTED  GOODS  ARE  EXAMINED. 

Examiners  and  Appraisers  are  appointed  for  the 
chief  ports.  They  are  required  by  law  to  open  at 
least  one  package  on  every  invoice,  and  one  out  of 
every  ten  packages  of  merchandise  to  appraise  the 
value  of  the  importation.  In  the  smaller  ports  the 
Collector  may  call  in  two  merchants  to  make  this 
appraisal.  Pending  this  examination  the  rest  of  the 
goods  may  be  unshipped,  if  a  bond  in  double  the 
amount  of  the  probable  duty  is  given.  The  valuation 
is  made  on  the  market  price  of  the  goods  in  the  port 
of  shipment,  as  given  by  the  United  States  Consul  at 
that  port.  If  the  Collector  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
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appraisement  lie  may  call  in  for  a  reappraisement 
one  of  the  nine  General  Appraisers,  three  of  which 
are  assigned  to  the  port  of  New  York,  and  the  rest 
assigned  to  other  customs  districts.  If  the  re- 
appraisement  is  unsatisfactory  to  either  the  Collector 
or  consignee,  the  matter  is  reviewed  by  a  board  con¬ 
sisting  of  three  General  Appraisers  or  of  persons 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Appeal 
from  the  decision  of  this  board  may  be  made  to  the 
Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district, 
and  thence  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  the 
decision  of  which  is  final.  A  Solicitor  of  Customs  is 
appointed  for  the  port  of  New  York  to  represent  the 
interest  of  the  Government  in  such  cases.  If  duties 
are  not  paid,  the  goods  on  which  they  are  laid  are  sold 
at  public  auction. 

Vessels  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United  States 
must  be  registered  for  purposes  of  identification  at 
the  nearest  port  with  an  officer  called  the  Surveyor, 
or,  if  there  has  been  no  Surveyor  appointed  for  the 
port,  with  the  Collector.  This  registry  certifies  the 
burden,  place  of  building,  and  ownership  of  the  vessel. 
Unregistered  vessels  are  without  privileges  under  the 
navigation  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  subject  to 
suspicion  by  officers  of  the  customs  in  this  country, 
and,  because  registration  is  an  almost  universal 
requirement,  to  those  abroad  as  well. 

The  Surveyor  also  superintends  the  work  of  in¬ 
spectors,  weighers,  measurers,  and  gaugers,  reporting 
weekly  any  who  neglect  their  duties.  The  inspectors 
board  the  incoming  vessels  to  see  that  no  goods  are 
removed  without  the  Collector’s  permit,  and  to  check 
goods  that  are  removed  with  it.  They  also  enforce 
the  navigation  laws  limiting  the  number  of  passengers 
on  vessels.  The  weighers  weigh  the  importations  as 
these  are  unloaded  from  the  vessels,  and  the  gaugers 
measure  the  packages  of  liquors.  The  customs  ser¬ 
vice  also  employs  detectives  abroad  as  well  as  at 
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home  to  secure  information  concerning  importers  and 
others  who  may  he  attempting  to  smuggle  goods  into 
the  country. 

THE  THIRD  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY. 

.The  remaining  bureaus  and  officers  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department  are  under  charge  of  the  Third 
Assistant  Secretary.  They  consist  of  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue;  the  Public-Health  and  Marine- 
Hospital  Service;  the  Revenue-Cutter  Service;  the 
Life-Saving  Service ;  and  the  Office  of  the  Supervising 
Architect. 


THE  INTERNAL  REVENUE. 

Next  to  the  customs  the  greatest  source  of  revenue 
to  the  United  States  is  that  which  is  derived  from  a 
tax  on  various  domestic  manufactures  such  as  alco¬ 
holic  beverages,  tobacco,  oleomargarin,  filled  cheese, 
mixed  flour,  etc.,  which  are  considered  either  as  luxu¬ 
ries  or  as  materials  used  for  mixture  with  those 
products  whose  purity  the  Government  thinks  it 
helpful  for  the  public  interest  to  encourage.  This 
method  of  raising  revenue  was  adopted  during  the 
Civil  War  to  meet  the  unusual  expenditures  of  that 
critical  period  in  the  Nation’s  history,  and  proved  so 
successful  that  it  has  been  retained  to  the  present  day. 
The  receipts  rose  rapidly  from  $37,640,787.95  in 
1863,  to  the  highest  mark,  $309,226,813.42  in  1866, 
after  which  there  was  a  decline  owing  to  the  abolition 
of  the  tax  on  certain  articles.  In  the  years  following 
the  War  with  Spain  a  tax  was  levied  on  documentary 
and  proprietary  articles  to  meet  the  expenses  occa¬ 
sioned  by  this  war,  and  the  receipts  arose  to  $307,- 
180,663.77  in  1901,  but  the  tax  on  such  articles  has 
since  been  removed. 

The  organization  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  Customs.  The  United  States 
is  divided  into  districts,  subject  to  change  by  the 
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President  for  more  economic  collection,  at  the  head  of 
which  is  a  Collector,  appointed  by  the  President  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate.  At  the  head  of  the  Bureau 
is  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  similarly 
appointed.  He  has  two  Deputy  Commissioners.  The 
District  Collectors  are  required  to  give  bonds  as  fixed 
by  law,  with  such  sureties  as  are  satisfactory  to  the 
Commissioner. 

The  District  Collectors  are  also  assisted  by  Depu¬ 
ties  as  well  as  by  gaugers  and  storekeepers.  The 
manufacturers  of  commodities  subject  to  the  internal 
revenue  tax  are  required  by  law  to  give  returns  of 
these  to  the  Collector  of  their  district.  If  the  report 
is  not  a  true  one,  the  Collector  may  return  the  proper 
amount  to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  who 
is  authorized  to  add  100  per  cent  of  the  tax  in  the 
case  of  fraud,  and  50  per  cent  in  the  case  of  mere 
neglect. 

The  internal  revenue  is  collected  either  by  cash 
paid  directly  to  the  Collector  or  by  the  purchase  of 
stamps  to  be  affixed  to  the  product  when  it  is  offered 
for  sale.  If  the  tax  is  not  paid,  nor  stamps  affixed, 
the  goods  are  seized  and  sold  at  public  auction.  When 
the  sum  thus  secured  is  insufficient  to  pay  the  tax,  real 
property  belonging  to  the  manufacturer  may  be  sold 
to  cover  the  deficit.  Pending  the  sale  of  such  real 
estate  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  takes 
it  in  charge. 

The  Commissioner  is  empowered  to  decide  upon 
complaints,  and,  when  he  finds  that  improper  col¬ 
lections  have  been  made,  to  refund  these.  In  dis¬ 
puted  legal  questions  he  may  appeal  to  the  Federal 
courts,  or,  with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  he  may  compromise  cases  out  of  court,  in 
which  event  he  must  file  an  official  statement  of  the 
reasons  for  such  compromise  by  the  Solicitor  of 
Internal  Revenue,  an  officer  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  who  is  detailed  as  the  Commissioner’s 
legal  adviser. 


\ 
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SOURCE  OF  THE  LARGEST  REVENUE. 

The  largest  revenue  comes  from  the  tax  on  dis¬ 
tilled  spirits.  The  standard  by  which  the  amount  of 
tax  is  computed  is  a  gallon  of  proof  spirits,  50  per 
cent  of  which  is  alcohol.  On  liquor  containing  this 
amount  a  tax  of  $1.10  a  gallon  is  imposed;  when  it  is 
of  higher  or  lower  proof  proportionate  increase  or 
decrease  of  the  tax  is  made.  Every  still  must  be 
registered,  and  the  owner  is  required  to  give  a  bond 
proportionate  to  the  amount  of  liquor  that  can  be 
produced  by  the  still  within  a  prescribed  time.  The 
Government  is  further  secured  by  a  lien  upon  the  real 
estate  of  the  distillery.  A  plan  of  the  premises  must 
be  approved  by  the  Collector  before  distilling  is  begun. 

The  distiller  must  also  provide  a  warehouse  for  the 
storing  of  spirits  before  the  tax  is  paid.  This  is  in 
the  joint  custody  of  the  proprietor  and  an  official 
Storekeeper,  who  sees  to  it  that  no  spirits  are  brought 
in  or  taken  out  without  permission  from  the  Collector. 
The  Service  maintains  a  number  of  general  warehouses 
in  each  district  where  spirits  not  yet  taxed  may  be  kept 
under  bond.  In  these  bonded  warehouses  the  distiller 
is  permitted  to  bottle  and  pack  his  product  under  the 
inspection  of  the  Storekeeper,  who  sees  that  the 
proper  stamps  are  affixed,  and  in  a  manner  which 
secures  their  destruction  when  the  package  is  opened. 

Rectifiers  of  whiskey  who  do  not  manufacture  it, 
and  wholesale  liquor  dealers,  are  required  to  pay 
special  license  fees,  and  are  strictly  watched  that  they 
do  not  increase  the  volume  of  the  taxed  product  which 
they  have  purchased. 

In  the  case  of  spirits  that  are  intended  for  commer¬ 
cial  use,  the  internal  revenue  tax  is  remitted  when  the 
product  is  “ denatured,’ *  that  is,  mixed  with  sub¬ 
stances  that  render  it  unfit  to  serve  as  a  beverage. 

VIGILANT  WATCH  AGAINST  POSSIBLE  DISHONESTY. 

Brewers  of  malt  liquors  are  under  similar  require¬ 
ments  of  registration  of  place  of  production,  filing  of 
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bonds,  making  reports,  giving  access  to  inspectors, 
etc.  No  more  than  two  spigot-holes  are  permitted  in 
a  barrel,  and  to  one  of  these  the  stamp  must  be  affixed 
so  as  to  insure  its  destruction  when  the  barrel  is  used. 

Manufacturers  of  tobacco  must  report  to  the  Col¬ 
lector  detailed  accounts  of  plant,  number  of  employees, 
amount  of  business,  etc.  They  must  conform  to 
certain  legal  specifications  in  the  forms  of  packing, 
and  dealers  in  tobacco  are  required  to  destroy  the 
stamps  on  all  packages  when  emptied. 

The  heavy  tax  of  $10  per  pound  is  put  upon  all 
opium  manufactured  in  the  United  States  for  smoking 
purposes.  The  manufacturers  must  be  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  They  are  placed  under  heavy  bonds, 
and  are  subject  to  severe  penalties  for  evasion  of 
the  tax. 

Imported  opium  and  tobacco  are  subject  to  the 
internal-revenue  tax  as  well  as  to  the  customs  duty. 

The  principle  of  imposing  a  tax  primarily  for  pro¬ 
tecting  certain  industries,  and  only  secondarily  for 
securing  revenue,  has  of  late  years  been  introduced 
into  the  Revenue  Service  applying  to  certain  manu¬ 
factured  articles  which  are  imitations  of  natural 
products  and  intended  to  be  substitutes  for  them, 
such  as  oleomargarin,  a  composition  of  other  than 
butter  fats ;  filled  cheese,  a  mixture  of  other  than  butter 
fats  with  skimmed  milk;  and  mixed  flour,  in  which 
there  are  other  ingredients  than  grain  products. 
Manufacturers  of  these  articles  are  required  to  pay 
both  an  annual  license  fee,  and  a  stamp  tax  on 
their  products. 

Like  the  Currency  and  the  Customs  Service,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Bureau  maintains  a  corps  of  detect¬ 
ives.  These  search  out  illicit  manufacture  of  the 
commodities  subject  to  taxation  and  regulation.  The 
illicit  distillation  of  whiskey,  chiefly  in  the  crowded 
foreign  quarters  of  our  great  cities  and  in  remote  and 
sparsely  settled  districts  of  the  country,  particularly 
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in  the  South,  is  the  most  vexatious  problem  with 
which  the  Bureau  has  to  deal.  It  is  only  by  the 
greatest  diligence  and  bravery  in  risking  their  lives 
that  the  special  agents  are  able  to  keep  within  bounds 
the  loss  of  revenue  due  to  this  practise. 

The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  has  also 
at  his  service  a  force  of  chemists  for  testing  the 
quality  of  the  articles  subject  to  excise. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  MARINE-HOSPITAL  SERVICE. 

Another  Bureau  under  charge  of  the  Third  Assist¬ 
ant  Secretary  is  the  Public  Health  and  Marine- 
Hospital  Service,  which  was  established  at  Washing¬ 
ton  by  Congress  in  1902.  It  consists  of  seven  divisions 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Surgeon- 
General. 

The  Division  of  Scientific  Research  and  Sanitation 
conducts  investigations  of  contagious  diseases  and 
other  matters  relating  to  public  health.  The  special 
institution  for  this  purpose  is  the  Hygienic  Labora¬ 
tory,  the  advisory  board  of  which  consists  of  eight 
scientists  eminent  in  laboratory  work  detailed  from 
other  departments.  With  this  board  the  Surgeon- 
General  confers  from  time  to  time.  He  is  required  to 
summon  an  annual  conference  of  all  state  and  territo¬ 
rial  Board  of  Health  or  quarantine  authorities,  and 
special  conferences  when  called  for  by  at  least  five 
of  these  authorities,  and  is  privileged  to  summon 
extraordinary  conferences  when  the  public  health 
demands  it. 

Through  the  Division  of  Foreign  and  Insular 
Quarantine  the  Surgeon-General  enforces  the  quaran¬ 
tine  laws  and  prepares  the  regulations  for  their 
enforcement.  He  has  control  of  the  forty-four 
Federal  quarantine  stations  in  the  United  States  and 
its  possessions,  and  of  the  medical  officers  detailed  at 
the  American  consular  offices  in  foreign  countries  in 
order  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  contagious  dis- 
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cases  into  the  United  States.  He  also  supervises  the 
medical  officers  at  home  ports  in  their  physical  and 
mental  examinations  of  immigrants  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  whether  they  are  afflicted  with  contagious 
diseases  or  are  likely  to  become  a  public  charge,  in 
which  cases  they  are  debarred  from  entering  the 
country. 

The  Division  of  Domestic  Quarantine  supervises 
the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  contagious  or  epidemic 
disease  from  one  State  to  another. 

The  Division  of  Sanitary  Reports  and  Statistics 
supervises  the  collection  of  information  regarding 
sanitary  conditions  throughout  the  world,  publishing 
this  in  weekly  Public  Health  Reports,  and  trans¬ 
mitting  it  to  official  and  private  persons  throughout 
the  country  who  are  concerned  with  such  matters. 

Through  the  Division  of  Marine-Hospitals  and 
Relief  professional  care  is  taken  of  the  sick  and 
disabled  seamen  at  twenty-five  marine  hospitals  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty-three  relief  stations.  The 
beneficiaries  include  officers  and  crews,  not  only  those 
who  have  been  engaged  in  public  service,  but  also  those 
who  have  been  employed  on  merchant  vessels,  if  these 
vessels  have  been  registered  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  Division  of  Personnel  and  Accounts  are 
kept  the  accounts  of  the  Bureau,  and  through  the 
Miscellaneous  Division  are  issued  various  official 
reports  and  bulletins  relating  to  public  health;  here, 
too,  are  reviewed  the  medical  evidences  of  disability 
in  claims  against  the  Life-Saving  Service. 

THE  REVENUE-CUTTER  SERVICE;  POLICE  DETECTIVES  OF 

THE  SEA. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Government  an  armed 
service  for  patrolling  the  coast  was  found  necessary  to 
prevent  smuggling,  since  the  small  sailing-vessels  of 
that  period  were  able  to  land  goods  at  other  than  the 
regular  ports.  Accordingly  in  1790  the  Revenue- 
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Cutter  Service  was  organized  as  a  Bureau  of  the 
Treasury  Department  to  assist  the  Customs  Service. 
Its  purpose  has  greatly  broadened  until  it  is  now  the 
most  humanitarian  of  police  services,  assisting  vessels 
in  distress  and  saving  wrecked  property;  protecting 
merchant  vessels  from  mutiny  and  piracy;  protect¬ 
ing  the  seal-fisheries  of  Alaska,  and  suppressing 
illegal  traffic  in  firearms  and  spirits  with  the  Alaskan 
natives;  superintending  the  construction  of  life¬ 
saving  stations  and  inspecting  and  instructing  their 
crews,  and  enforcing  regulations  for  the  safety  of 
passengers  on  excursion  steamers,  as  well  as  enforcing 
customs,  quarantine,  neutrality,  navigation,  immigra¬ 
tion  and  fishery  laws  and  regulations. 

The  head  of  the  Service  is  one  of  the  captains  in 
it  who  has  been  detailed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  serve  as  Executive  Officer  during  the 
Secretary’s  pleasure.  He  has  under  him  a  corps  of 
captains  and  lieutenants,  a  corps  of  engineers  and  a 
corps  of  constructors  who  superintend  the  construc¬ 
tion  and  repair  of  the  vessels  of  the  Service. 

THE  LIFE-SAVING  SERVICE. 

In  close  connection  with  the  Revenue-Cutter  Ser¬ 
vice  the  Treasury  Department  maintains  a  land  patrol 
which  is  intended  to  prevent  smuggling  and  to  save 
life  and  property  in  wrecks  along  the  seacoast.  The 
coast  is  divided  into  thirteen  districts  each  under  a 
Superintendent,  and  all  under  a  General  Superin¬ 
tendent  at  Washington.  He  is  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  is 
assisted  by  an  Assistant  General  Superintendent,  and 
a  supervisory  Board  of  Inspectors,  consisting  of 
captains  detailed  from  the  Revenue-Cutter  Service. 
The  Chief  Inspector  superintends  the  inspection  at 
least  once  a  year  of  all  districts  in  the  Service.  The 
District  Superintendents  are  chosen  by  the  General 
Superintendent  from  the  three  keepers  of  life-saving 
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stations  in  the  district  who  have  secured  the  highest 
marks  in  a  competitive  examination.  Where  it  is 
required,  Assistant  District  Superintendents  are  se¬ 
lected  in  a  similar  manner  to  assist  them. 

The  District  Superintendents  are  held  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  the  Service  in  their  districts,  and 
must  oversee  the  construction  of  stations,  disburse 
payments,  report  to  the  General  Superintendent,  etc. 

The  stations  are  distributed  along  the  coast  at 
intervals  of  about  five  miles.  Each  is  in  charge  of  a 
keeper  who  is  appointed  annually  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  on  recommendation  of  the  General 
Superintendent.  The  keepers  are  inspectors  of  cus¬ 
toms,  and  when  merchandise  presumably  of  foreign 
origin  is  cast  ashore  must  notify  the  nearest  customs 
Collector  of  the  fact.  They  must  see  to  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  wrecked  cargoes  pending  their  disposition,  and 
must  record  all  articles  removed  from  the  wreck  or  the 
shore  by  owners  or  consignees.  Even  when  the  men 
under  them  are  laid  off  in  the  summer  months  the 
keepers  must  be  on  hand  ready  to  summon  them  in 
the  case  of  a  wreck. 

Under  charge  of  each  keeper  is  a  corps  of  “  surf- 
men”  who  are  selected  by  examination.  Applicants 
must  be  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  residents  of 
the  district,  experienced  boatmen  and  good  swimmers, 
of  good  physique,  not  over  forty-five  years  of  age,  and 
able  to  read  and  write  English.  Surfmen  are 
appointed  for  the  season,  which  generally  excludes  the 
summer  months  except  on  coasts  where  storms  are 
likely  to  occur. 

The  keeper  and  surfmen  act  as  coast-guards, 
patrolling  the  beach  by  day  and  night,  not  only  on  the 
outlook  for  vessels  in  distress,  but  also  to  prevent 
smuggling.  They  are  empowered  to  seize  and  hold 
smuggled  goods  for  action  by  the  nearest  customs 
Collector,  receiving  such  compensation  for  this  service 
from  the  Treasury  Department  as  it  may  award,  to  an 
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amount  not  exceeding  one-half  of  the  net  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  the  goods.  When  they  are  called  on 
during  the  inactive  season  the  surfmen  receive  pay 
for  this  emergency  service. 

HOW  THE  LIFE-SAVERS  RESCUE  SURVIVORS  OF  A  WRECK. 

Upon  their  patrol  the  surfmen  carry  rockets  to 
signal  the  discovery  of  a  wreck  to  the  man  on  duty  as 
look-out  at  the  station.  As  quickly  as  possible  the  life¬ 
boat  is  manned  to  go  out  to  the  wreck,  or,  if  the 
violence  of  the  storm  prevents  this,  a  life-line  is  shot 
from  a  cannon  on  shore  over  the  wreck.  The  sailors 
on  the  wreck  pull  a  rope  out  to  the  vessel  by  the  line, 
and  along  the  rope  a  breeches-buoy  or  a  life-car  is 
sent  out,  trolley-wise,  from  the  beach  to  enable  the 
persons  on  the  wreck  to  come  ashore  in  it.  The 
breeches-buoy  is  a  swing  seat  with  two  holes  in  it 
through  which  the  legs  are  thrust.  The  life-car  is  an 
egg-shaped  contrivance,  made  of  metal,  in  which  the 
occupants  are  enclosed  and  so  protected  from  the 
waves.  It  is  seldom  used  except  where  women  and 
children  are  aboard  the  wreck. 

Medals  are  awarded  by  the  General  Superin¬ 
tendent  to  the  surfmen  for  special  acts  of  heroism. 

The  surfmen  are  regularly  drilled  in  the  use  of  the 
life-boat  and  the  life-saving  apparatus  under  the 
superintendence  of  officers  of  the  Revenue-Cutter 
Service. 

There  is  in  the  Service  a  Board  on  Life-Saving 
Appliances  which  passes  upon  new  inventions  in 
saving  life  and  improvements  upon  existing  appli¬ 
ances.  At  an  early  stage  in  the  development  of  the 
telephone  this  service  was  installed  between  stations 
wherever  this  was  practicable,  with  the  result  that  in 
case  of  a  wreck  which  can  not  be  well  attended  to  by 
one  station,  aid  can  be  summoned  from  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  ones.  This  telephone  system  is  also  an  auxiliary 
to  the  Weather  Bureau,  giving  valuable  information 
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concerning  storms.  In  isolated  districts  the  Govern¬ 
ment  permits  its  nse  by  private  persons.  The 
Life-Saving  Service  maintains  its  own  corps  of 
linemen  to  keep  the  system  in  repair. 

THE  SUPERVISING  ARCHITECT. 

The  remaining  Bureau  under  charge  of  the  Third 
Assistant  Secretary  is  the  office  of  the  Supervising 
Architect.  This  officer  selects  sites  for  Federal 
buildings  throughout  the  United  States,  and  secures 
the  necessary  cession  of  jurisdiction  from  the  State 
governments.  He  prepares  building  estimates,  con¬ 
ducts  the  competitions  by  which  the  architectural 
plans  are  chosen,  and  arranges  the  details  of  contracts 
for  construction.  He  is  specially  charged  with  the 
repair  of  all  buildings  under  the  control  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department  and  the  supply  of  all  the  buildings 
of  the  Department  outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  the  matters  of  furnishing,  lighting,  heating,  water 
supply  and  janitor  service.  To  aid  him  he  has  an 
Assistant  Custodian. 

THE  CHIEF  CLERK. 

The  custody  of  sites  for  proposed  public  buildings 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  care  of  the 
Treasury  buildings  there  are  under  direction  of  the 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Department.  This  officer  is  also 
the  superintendent  of  the  engineers,  watchmen,  fire¬ 
men,  laborers,  etc.,  employed  in  the  maintenance  and 
protection  of  these  buildings. 

It  is,  however,  as  a  secretary  rather  than  as  a 
superintendent  that  the  Chief  Clerk  exercises  his  most 
important  functions.  He  is  the  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  is  under  the  imme¬ 
diate  direction  of  the  Secretary  and  the  three 
Assistant  Secretaries,  being  charged  with  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  general  departmental  regulations,  the 
expenditure  of  appropriations  for  contingent  expenses 
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and  for  expenses  connected  with  Government  exhibits 
at  expositions,  the  custody  of  the  records,  tiles,  and 
library  of  the  Secretary’s  office,  the  checking  of  mail, 
certification  of  official  papers,  and  the  charge  of  all 
business  of  the  office  not  otherwise  assigned. 


VOL.  Ill — 11 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


The  Department  of  War. 

MERIC ANS  have  long  been  accustomed  to 
regard  the  United  States  as  an  eminently  peace- 
loving  nation.  Proud  as  they  are  of  their  war 
record,  the  popular  attitude  has  been  one  of  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  barbarism  of  warfare,  agitation  for 
national  disarmament,  and  a  claim  for  leadership  in 
the  great  movement  for  international  arbitration  and 
world  peace. 

In  the  midst  of  such  complacency  as  this,  it  came 
as  a  rude  shock  when  in  1909,  Chairman  Tawney,  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of 
Eepresentatives,  called  public  attention  to  the  fact 
that  during  the  current  fiscal  year  the  Government 
was  spending  seventy-two  per  cent  of  its  entire 
revenue  in  preparations  for  war  or  on  account  of  the 
past  wars — forty-one  per  cent  being  for  the  army  and 
navy  and  for  fortifications  and  thirty-one  per  cent  for 
pensions  and  interest  on  the  war  debt.  This  left  just 
twenty-eight  per  cent  or  a  little  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  national  income  for  all  other  governmental  and 
public  uses,  such  as  internal  improvements,  erection 
and  maintenance  of  public  buildings,  conservation  of 
natural  resources,  salaries  of  Government  em¬ 
ployees,  etc. 

And  even  this  startling  truth  was  not  the  worst 
feature  of  the  situation:  not  only  the  gross  total  but 
the  percentage  as  well  was  constantly  increasing, 
under  the  pressure  to  build  more  warships  and  larger 
guns,  to  increase  the  army,  and  extend  the  pen¬ 
sion  roll. 

Now  we  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  War  Depart- 
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ment  expends  seventy-two  per  cent  of  the  national 
revenue.  The  designation  itself  is  a  misnomer;  as 
originally  intended,  all  these  matters  would  have  been 
within  its  sphere,  but  new  departments  have  been 
formed  to  take  over  some  of  its  functions.  The  War 
Department  lost  control  of  naval  affairs  on  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Navy  Department  in  1798,  and  the 
oversight  of  military  pensions  when  the  Interior 
Department  was  created  in  1849.  But  the  old  name  is 
retained,  though,  as  will  be  shown  later,  the  appella¬ 
tion  “  Department  of  the  Army,  Public  Works  and 
Insular  Affairs’ ’  would  more  accurately  describe 
its  work. 

THE  CREATION  OF  THE  WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

Under  the  Constitution,  the  War  Department  was 
the  second  executive  office  established,  Aug.  7,  1789. 
It  followed  the  State  Department  in  point  of  time,  and 
it  has  been  settled  that  the  Treasury  Department, 
though  established  later,  shall  precede  it  in  rank.  This 
order  of  precedence  signifies  little  more  than  relative 
position  in  the  line  at  very  formal  State  or  social 
affairs,  and  the  accession  to  the  Presidency,  in  the 
very  improbable  event  of  death  of  both  President  and 
Vice-President,  and  succession  of  cabinet  officers 
by  rank. 

The  War  Department  at  first  had  jurisdiction  over 
military  and  naval  matters,  land  grants  for  military 
services  and  over  Indian  affairs.  The  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment  was  established  in  1798,  and  land  grants  were 
soon  transferred  to  the  Treasury  Department.  In 
1849,  the  Interior  Department  assumed  jurisdiction  of 
military  pensions,  which  the  War  Department  had 
exercised  since  1833,  and  of  Indian  affairs. 

Other  duties,  however,  have  been  assigned  to  the 
Department ;  notably  government  surveys  and  explora¬ 
tions,  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors,  and 
construction  of  public  works,  carried  on  by  the 
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Engineer  Corps,  and  since  the  War  of  1898,  the 
administration  of  outlying  possessions. 

WHAT  THE  SECRETARY  OF  WAR  IS  EXPECTED  TO  DO. 

The  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  War  do  not  differ 
materially  in  form  from  those  of  other  cabinet  officers. 
He  is  the  President’s  representative  in  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  military  affairs  and  performs  such  duties 
as  are  required  by  law  or  enjoined  by  his  superior. 
If  at  any  time  he  finds  himself  out  of  harmony  with 
the  President’s  policies,  he  resigns  or  is  removed 
forthwith.  The  Secretary  has  supervision  of  all 
estimates  for  Congressional  appropriation,  for  the 
War  Department  and  the  army,  the  purchase  of  sup¬ 
plies  and  transportation  and  maintenance  of  the 
soldiers.  He  exercises  supervision  over  the  West 
Point  Military  Academy  and  military  education  in  the 
Army,  the  various  administrative  hoards  and  bureaus ; 
has  charge  of  all  national  defences  and  fortifications, 
ordnance,  military  posts,  river  and  harbor  improve¬ 
ments,  and  bridge  construction  over  navigable  waters, 
and  serves  as  an  ex-officio  member  of  many  govern¬ 
ment  boards  and  commissions. 

Indeed  the  duties  of  the  Department  have  grown 
so  extensive  that  the  Secretary’s  annual  report  in 
print  contains  from  eight  to  ten  volumes  a  year. 
Since  1890  an  Assistant  Secretary  has  been  appointed, 
to  act  in  the  Secretary’s  absence;  to  him  is  assigned 
special  oversight  of  matters  pertaining  to  rivers  and 
harbors,  bridges,  inspection  of  the  military  establish¬ 
ment,  recruiting  and  discharge  of  soldiers,  courts- 
martial,  prisoners,  militia  and  national  cemeteries. 

The  Department  has  in  Washington  an  office  force 
of  over  nineteen  hundred,  a  large  number  of  whom 
are  army  officers  detailed  from  their  commands.  Its 
headquarters  are  in  the  immense  “  State,  War  and 
Navy  Building”  at  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  17th 
Street,  though  many  of  the  bureaus  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  by  want  of  room  to  seek  locations  outside, 
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THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

The  organization  of  the  War  Department  is  at  first 
appearance,  a  little  complicated.  Perhaps  it  will  be 
clearer  if  we  consider  its  functions  as  two-fold:  mili¬ 
tary  and  civil. 

The  President  is  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army. 
He  has  no  second  in  command,  being  himself  the  sole 
center  of  authority.  This  command  is  exercised 
through  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Chief-of-Staff. 
The  former  is  charged  with  carrying  out  the  policies 
of  the  President  in  military  affairs,  and  his  acts  are 
held  to  be  the  President’s  acts.  The  Chief-of-Staff, 
as  the  name  implies,  is  not  a  commanding  officer, 
hut  reports  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  receives 
from  him  directions  and  orders,  which  he  transmits 
to  the  proper  authorities.  His  office,  the  General 
Staff,  constitutes  a  military  bureau  supervising  the 
offices  of  the  Adjutant-General  (in  matters  pertaining 
to  the  existing  military  establishment),  the  In¬ 
spector-General,  the  Judge  Advocate-General,  the 
Quartermaster-General,  the  Commissary-General,  the 
Surgeon-General,  the  Paymaster-General,  the  Chief- 
of-Ordnance,  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  the  Chief 
Signal-Officer ;  these  constituting  the  military  bureaus. 

“THE  STAFF  AND  THE  LINE.’* 

The  principal  officials  in  these  bureaus  are  officers 
in  the  army.  There  are  two  theories  as  to  the  tenure 
and  status  of  these  appointments.  Down  to  1901  they 
were  with  us,  as  they  still  are  in  many  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  permanent  assignments,  so  made  with  the  idea 
of  greater  specialization  and  efficiency.  But  in  actual 
practise  it  was  found  that  this  led  to  no  end  of  jealousy 
between  the  “ staff”  and  the  “line,”  as  they  are  called, 
the  use  of  political  influence  to  secure  favorite  bureau 
assignments,  and  lack  of  harmony  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  service.  So  it  was  decided  to  make  the 
details  for  office  duty  from  the  line  of  the  army  for 
periods  not  exceeding  four  years,  which  must  be  fol- 
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lowed  by  at  least  two  years’  field  service,  before  an 
officer  could  be  eligible  for  a  new  staff  appointment. 
At  present  the  military  bureaus  are  largely  manned 
by  officers  holding  under  the  old  permanent  assign¬ 
ments,  who  must  be  promoted  in  their  special  bureaus 
under  the  old  law,  till  retired  by  age.  Vacancies  are 
filled,  however,  under  the  new  rule,  for  short  periods. 

From  the  nature  of  the  service  the  office  of  Sur¬ 
geon-General  and  the  Department  of  Engineers  still 
make  permanent  appointments.  The  most  radical 
change  in  military  organization  in  the  United  States 
came  in  1903,  when  Congress,  on  the  earnest  recom¬ 
mendation  of  Secretary  Root,  passed  the  new  general 
staff  law. 

During  the  previous  life  of  the  republic  there  had 
been  an  attempt  to  separate  the  administrative  from 
the  purely  military  control  of  the  army.  On  the  one 
hand  was  the  Secretary  of  War  appointed  by  the 
President,  and  his  subordinates;  on  the  other  the 
general  in  command,  who  was  a  professional  soldier, 
had  worked  up  to  his  position  through  the  various 
grades  and  held  it  until  retired  on  account  of  age.* 
In  practise  this  division  of  authority  was  always 
indefinite;  and  friction  and  ill-feeling  almost  uniformly 
resulted. 

The  idea  of  a  general  staff  corps  is  borrowed  from 
European  armies  where  it  has  long  been  an  important 
feature.  It  is  the  machinery  upon  which  the  nation 
relies  to  hold  the  army,  through  long  years  of  peace, 


"During  long  periods  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  Major- 
General  has  been  the  highest  rank  in  the  United  States  Army,  the 
senior  officer  in  that  grade,  that  is,  the  one  whose  commission  bore 
earliest  date,  being  commanding  general  of  the  whole  army  until 
retired  on  account  of  age. 

Congress  has  from  time  to  time  created  the  special  grades  of 
Lieutenant-General  and  General,  for  designated  officers;  the  former 
grade  being  held  by  Scott,  Grant,  Sherman,  Sheridan,  Schofield,  Miles, 
Young  and  Chaffee,  and  the  latter  by  Washington,  Grant,  Sherman 
and  Sheridan  only. 
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in  a  state  of  high  efficiency  and  readiness  for  war 
service  at  short  notice. 

The  general  staff  consists  by  law  of  one  chief-of- 
staff  and  two  general  officers,  all  detailed  from  officers 
in  the  army  at  large  not  below  the  grade  of  brigadier- 
general,  four  colonels,  six  lieutenant-colonels,  twelve 
majors,  all  detailed  from  corresponding  grades  in  the 
army,  and  twenty  captains  detailed  from  grades  of 
captain  and  first  lieutenants. 

The  cliief-of-staff  receives  commission  of  lieuten¬ 
ant-general  on  his  appointment,  thus  becoming  supe¬ 
rior  in  rank  to  any  officer  on  the  active  list.  The 
country  is  divided  for  administrative  purposes  into 
ten  departments,  each  with  its  headquarters,  and  com¬ 
manded  by  one  of  the  senior  generals  who  is  assigned 
to  it.  He  has  no  fixed  force  at  his  command,  troops 
being  freely  transferred  from  one  department  to 
another,  as  seems  necessary  or  desirable. 

These  departments  are  as  follows :  The  East,  The 
Gulf,  The  Lakes,  Texas,  The  Missouri,  Dakota,  The 
Columbia,  California,  The  Colorado,  and  The  Philip¬ 
pines  division. 

THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  MACHINERY  OF  THE  WAR  DE¬ 
PARTMENT. 

Now  we  will  briefly  examine  the  administrative 
machinery  of  the  War  Department,  before  taking  up 
the  Army  itself. 

The  Adjutant-General’s  department  is  the  Bureau 
of  Orders,  correspondence  and  records  of  the  army. 
All  orders  and  instructions  from  the  President,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War,  Cliief-of-staff,  or  any  officer  commanding 
a  brigade  or  larger  body  of  troops,  go  through  this 
department.  The  Adjutant-General  has  charge  of  the 
records  of  every  soldier  in  the  army,  his  age,  physical 
description,  date  of  enlistment,  and,  under  the  system 
now  in  use,  that  of  finger  prints,  an  infallible  means 
of  identification  in  case  of  death  or  desertion. 
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These  records  include  rolls  for  the  entire  period  of 
United  States  history — approximately  every  man  who 
served  in  the  Army  from  1775  down  to  date  is  recorded 
by  the  card  index  system. 

The  Inspector-General ’s  Office  inspects  all  military 
commands  and  stations,  schools  where  military 
officers  are  stationed,  military  depots,  armories, 
arsenals,  etc.,  and  also  has  oversight  of  the  money 
accounts  of  disbursing  officers. 

The  Judge  Advocate-General ’s  office  is  the  bureau 
of  military  justice.  It  reports  on  legal  questions,  and 
has  charge  of  courts-martial,  courts  of  inquiry,  etc. 

The  Quartermaster’s  department  provides  trans¬ 
portation,  animals,  forage,  fuel,  clothing,  camp  and 
garrison  equipage,  and  barracks  and  other  buildings. 
It  attends  to  all  matters  relating  to  military  operations 
not  specially  assigned  to  some  other  bureau.  In  its 
charge  are  the  eighty-four  national  cemeteries. 

The  Subsistence  department,  under  its  chief,  the 
Commissary-General  of  subsistence,  has  charge  of 
food  for  the  army,  and  of  all  articles  kept  for  sale  at 
military  posts. 

The  Medical  department,  under  the  Surgeon- 
General,  has  oversight  of  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the 
army,  care  of  sick  and  wounded,  management  of  the 
military  hospitals,  and  physical  examinations  of  the 
soldiers. 

The  Pay  department  distributes  the  monthly  pay  to 
officers  and  enlisted  men. 

The  Ordnance  department  supplies  arms,  equip¬ 
ments,  ammunition  and  all  fighting  material.  It 
establishes  and  maintains  arsenals,  armories  and 
depots  for  the  manufacture,  repair  and  storage  of 
ordnance  stores.  The  principal  of  these  are  Frank- 
ford  arsenal,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Rock  Island  arsenal, 
Ill.;  Springfield  arsenal,  Mass.;  Watervliet  arsenal, 
West  Troy,  N.  Y.;  Watertown  arsenal,  Mass.;  Pica- 
tinny  arsenal,  Dover,  N.  J. ;  Augusta  arsenal,  Ga.,  and 
Benicia  arsenal,  Cal.  Some  of  these  arsenals  special- 
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ize  in  certain  lines  of  manufacture,  as  Frankford,  in 
ammunitions;  Springfield,  small  arms;  Watervliet, 
large  guns;  and  Watertown,  artillery  equipments. 

The  Engineer  department’s  duties  in  connection 
with  the  army,  consist  in  reconnoitering,  surveying 
and  map-making  for  military  operations,  and  the 
construction  and  repair  of  fortifications,  roads  and 
bridges.  Its  principal  duties,  however,  are  not  mili¬ 
tary  and  will  be  considered  later. 

The  Signal-corps  constructs,  repairs  and  operates 
military  telephones  and  telegraph  lines,  war-balloons 
and  all  other  means  of  signalling. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY. 

We  come  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  army,  the 
actual  fighting  force  of  the  country.  The  fathers  of 
the  country  brought  with  them  to  America  a  dread  of 
regular  or  standing  armies  and  of  compulsory  service 
in  them.  Save  for  a  short  period  toward  the  end  of 
the  Civil  War,  recruiting  has  been  voluntary.  The 
regular  army  has  always  remained  small.  The  Revo¬ 
lution  was  fought  by  untrained  volunteers,  who 
eventually  became  a  splendid  body  of  troops,  but  can 
scarcely  be  classed  as  regulars.  At  its  close,  all,  save 
a  mere  handful,  were  discharged. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  the  regular 
army  consisted  of  about  8,000  men,  and  26,000  more 
were  enlisted,  but  the  struggle  was  fought  mainly  by 
the  volunteers,  enlisted,  organized  and  partly  drilled 
by  the  States.  At  its  close  the  army  was  again 
reduced,  and  for  many  years  before  the  Cuban 
trouble  numbered  about  25,000  men,  the  majority  of 
whom  were  stationed  at  military  posts  throughout  the 
West.  In  1898,  58,000  men  were  enrolled  in  the  regular 
army  and  upwards  of  200,000  in  the  volunteers,  the 
actual  fighting  during  the  Spanish- American  War 
being  done  almost  entirely  by  the  former. 

The  troubles  in  the  Philippines  have  required  the 
maintenance  of  a  large  army.  The  present  law  places 
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the  maximum  at  100,000  men,  allowing  the  President 
to  decide  just  how  large  the  force  shall  be. 

Recruiting  offices  are  maintained  in  large  cities. 
Recruits  must  be  between  eighteen  and  thirty-five 
years  old  and  over  five  feet  four  inches  in  height. 
They  serve  three-year  terms  and  the  pay  is  $15  a 
month  during  their  first  term  of  enlistment.  The  pay 
is  increased  on  each  re-enlistment.  There  are  also 
special  duties  involving  musicians,  teamsters,  black¬ 
smiths,  etc.,  and  appointments  as  non-commissioned 
officers,  for  which  the  pay  may  be  as  much  as  $75  a 
month.  The  Government  also  allows  a  pension  to  all 
private  soldiers  who  have  seen  thirty  years  ’  service. 

UNCLE  SAM’S  COAST  DEFENDERS. 

A  few  years  ago  the  problem  of  coast  defence  was 
vigorously  taken  up  by  the  United  States ;  a  board  of 
experts  recommended  extensive  fortifications  near  the 
coast  cities  and  at  commanding  points.  Some  eighty- 
five  per  cent  of  their  recommendations  have  already 
been  carried  out,  and  there  are  now  in  place  three 
hundred  and  seventy-six  twelve-inch  mortars,  one 
hundred  and  seven  twelve-inch  guns,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three  ten-inch  guns,  ninety-nine  eight-inch 
guns  and  five  hundred  and  twenty-one  rapid-fire  guns 
of  modern  construction,  to  say  nothing  of  hundreds  of 
old  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  submarine  mines  and 
torpedoes  ready  for  use.  There  are  twenty-seven  forti¬ 
fied  harbors,  each  one  constituting  an  artillery  district. 

All  this  has  called  for  a  new  arm  of  the  service — 
the  Coast  Artillery,  in  addition  to  the  component 
elements  of  the  “mobile  army”  as  it  is  called:  field 
artillery,  cavalry  and  infantry. 

There  are  now  six  regiments  of  field  artillery 
(three  light,  one  horse  and  two  mountain)  each  con¬ 
sisting  of  six  batteries,  fifteen  regiments  of  cavalry, 
each  consisting  of  three  squadrons  of  four  troops; 
thirty  regiments  of  infantry,  each  consisting  of  three 
battalions  of  four  companies;  and  170  companies  of 
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coast  artillery.  These  last  are  stationed  at  various 
points  along  the  coast. 

There  is  also  the  Porto  Rico  regiment,  of  eight 
companies  of  Porto  Ricans,  and  the  Philippine 
scouts,  twelve  battalions  of  four  companies  each,  also 
natives.  It  may  he  noted  that  of  the  thirty  infantry 
regiments,  the  24th  and  25th  are  of  negro  troops  as 
are  the  9th  and  10th  cavalry  regiments. 

The  lowest  rank  of  commissioned  officer  in  the 
army  is  the  second  lieutenant,  and  save  in  time  of  war 
all  officers  must  pass  through  this  grade.  Of  course 
the  retirements  for  age,  disability  or  other  causes  each 
year,  and  promotions  along  the  line,  make  vacancies  in 
this  grade.  In  the  first  place,  all  West  Point  graduates 
at  once  receive  a  commission  as  second  lieutenant.  If 
there  are  vacancies  remaining  (and  under  present  con¬ 
ditions  there  are  always  many)  they  may  he  filled  by 
competitive  examinations  among  the  non-commis¬ 
sioned  officers.  Any  vacancies  still  remaining  may  be 
filled  from  civil  life  under  certain  restrictions  and 
usually  on  examination. 

Promotions  above  the  rank  of  second  lieutenant 
are  made  on  the  basis  of  seniority;  but  for  officers 
below  the  rank  of  major  promotion  may  be  obtained 
only  after  examination,  both  mental  and  physical. 

Salaries  vary  from  $1,700  for  a  second  lieutenant 
up  to  $11,000  for  lieutenant-general,  with  a  certain 
per  cent  of  increase  for  each  five  years  of  service,  in 
grades  below  that  of  general.  The  “Army  Register” 
gives  seven  major-generals,  including  one  doing  bureau 
duty  (the  adjutant-general)  and  twenty-eight  briga¬ 
dier-generals,  including  twelve  having  bureau  assign¬ 
ments.  Officers  are  regularly  retired  by  law  at 
the  age  of  sixty-four,  with  three-fourths  of  their 
salary  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  They  may  also  be 
retired  at  any  time  for  disability,  with  the  same  pro¬ 
vision,  and  on  applications,  and  sometimes  are  allowed 
to  retire  at  a  younger  age,  on  the  same  basis  of  salary 
allowance. 
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The  government  lias  provided  an  extensive  system 
of  higher  education  for  its  officers,  including  the  five 
military  service  schools  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  The 
Artillery  school  at  Fort  Monroe,  The  Army  war 
college  at  Washington  and  others. 

Indeed  so  well  trained  are  Uncle  Sam’s  officers 
that  they  are  in  demand  for  all  sorts  of  duties. 

Officers  are  detailed  as  instructors  or  teachers  in 
military  or  other  educational  institutions,  for  recruit¬ 
ing  service,  administrative  positions,  etc. 

OTHER  GREAT  BRANCHES  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT;  THE 

PANAMA  CANAL  ARMY. 

In  conclusion  we  will  briefly  consider  the  part  of 
the  War  Department  organization  which  is  not  directly 
concerned  with  the  army. 

One  of  the  big  Congressional  appropriation  bills 
is  that  of  Rivers  and  Harbors.  This  expenditure, 
while  perhaps  justified  at  first  as  a  part  of  the  national 
defence,  is  of  much  greater  importance  in  its  aid  to 
commerce  and  transportation.  Estimates  for  such 
work  as  dredging  out  channels,  erection  of  break 
waters  and  sea  walls,  etc.,  are  referred  to  the  Board 
of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  and  if 
approved  by  Congress,  the  construction  is  directed 
by  engineer  officers.  In  1909-10,  twenty-seven  million 
dollars  was  so  expended.  The  Government’s  greatest 
undertaking,  the  construction  of  the  Panama  canal,  is 
under  the  control  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commis¬ 
sion,  but  the  actual  work  is  under  control  of  the 
United  States  army  officers. 

Other  officers  in  the  War  Department  have  over¬ 
sight  of  the  national  military  parks,  and  the  parks 
of  the  city  of  Washington. 

There  is  also  a  Division  of  Militia  Affairs, 
entrusted  with  the  supervision  of  the  relations  with 
the  State  militia  and  the  recommendation  of  national 
grants  of  equipments  and  supplies  to  the  latter.  Much 
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has  been  accomplished  in  the  last  few  years,  in  raising 
the  standards  among  the  State  troops,  both  through 
inspection  by  army  officers,  by  joint  war  manoeuvres, 
and  by  financial  or  other  aid. 

THE  WEST  POINT  MILITARY  ACADEMY. 

The  Secretary  of  War  has  direct  supervision  over 
the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point, 
which  was  organized  in  1802  for  the  training  of  young 
men  (who  may  enter  it  between  the  ages  of  seventeen 
and  twenty-two)  to  the  business  of  becoming  officers 
in  the  United  States  Army.  Admission  is  secured  by 
appointment,  after  a  competitive  examination,  on  the 
following  basis:  one  for  each  Congressional  district, 
one  for  each  territory  and  for  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  two  at  large  for  each  State,  forty  for  the  United 
States  at  large,  and  one  for  Porto  Rico.  The  course 
of  study  comprises  the  departments  of  tactics;  civil 
and  military  engineering;  natural  and  experimental 
philosophy;  mathematics,  history,  geography,  and 
ethics ;  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geology ;  drawing ; 
modern  languages ;  law ;  military  signaling  and  teleg¬ 
raphy;  ordnance  and  gunnery.  The  course  is  four 
years  and  the  pay  is  $609.50  a  year.  The  course  is  so 
exacting  that  many  who  enter  are  forced  to  drop  out. 
Graduates  must  serve  at  least  two  years  in  the  army. 

UNCLE  SAM’S  ADOPTED  CHILDREN. 

The  expansion  of  the  United  States  growing  out 
of  the  Spanish  War  has  brought  upon  its  citizens  the 
question  of  the  government  of  colonies. 

Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  are  governed  as 
colonial  dependencies,  and  instead  of  creating  a  new 
department  of  colonies,  the  War  Department  has 
control  through  its  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs. 

Reports  are  made  from  the  governments  of  these 
dependencies  to  the  War  Department,  which  publishes 
the  same  for  the  instruction  of  Congress  and  of 
the  citizens. 
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The  Navy  Department 

ITS  BEGINNING. 

OR  the  first  five  years  after  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  the  United  States  had  no  navy,  and 
with  no  ships  there  was,  of  course,  no  work  for 
a  Navy  Department.  It  was  not  until  the  Barbary 
pirates  seriously  interfered  with  our  merchant  ships 
that  any  steps  were  taken  to  obtain  war  vessels.  The 
first  act  of  Congress  authorizing  the  building  of  war¬ 
ships  was  passed  in  1794,  and  four  years  later  the 
Navy  Department  was  established.  Prom  that  small 
office  of  one  Secretary  and  two  or  three  clerks  to  take 
care  of  less  than  a  dozen  ships  has  grown  the  colossal 
department  of  today,  with  eight  bureaus  employing 
hundreds  of  clerks  and  managing  over  three  hundred 
fighting  ships,  some  of  which  alone  have  as  many  as 
a  thousand  men  on  board. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT. 

At  the  head  of  the  Navy  Department  is  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Navy,  who  is  appointed  by  the  President 
and  acts  for  him  as  Commander-in-Chief  in  all  things 
relating  to  the  building  and  equipment  of  war  vessels, 
superintendence  of  the  naval  militia,  and  a  vast 
quantity  of  other  work  of  a  miscellaneous  nature,  but 
all  directly  connected  with  the  outfitting,  manning  and 
managing  of  Uncle  Sam’s  men-of-war.  Of  course  the 
care  of  a  modern  navy  with  its  complicated  fighting 
machines  is  not  a  simple  matter,  and  to  accomplish  it 
the  Department  is  divided  into  eight  different  bureaus, 
each  one  of  which  has  absolute  control  of  certain  kinds 
of  work.  When  the  United  States  battleship  fleet  made 
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that  long  voyage  around  the  world,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  Secretary  and  the  hard  work  of  the  clerks  of 
the  Navy  Department  for  months  beforehand  the  fleet 
could  not  have  reached  Cape  Henry  or  even  left  Hamp¬ 
ton  Roads.  It  was  the  Navy  Department  that  filled 
the  bunkers  with  coal,  the  storerooms  with  provisions, 
and  the  magazines  with  powder  and  shot,  that  had  coal 
and  food  waiting  for  the  ships  at  foreign  ports  so  that 
the  fleet  was  not  delayed  an  hour  for  want  of  supplies 
in  all  the  thousands  of  miles ;  and,  even  before  the  voy¬ 
age  began,  it  was  the  Navy  Department  that  not  only 
had  placed  within  the  ships  the  powerful  engines  that 
drove  them  forward,  the  guns,  compasses,  electrical 
machinery,  anchors,  chains,  and  a  thousand  other 
necessary  things,  but  had  built  the  ships  themselves. 
So  you  see  how  important  this  Department  is. 

HOW  A  BATTLESHIP  IS  BUILT. 

In  order  to  know  all  about  this  wonderful  Depart¬ 
ment  let  us  watch  while  a  ship  is  built,  launched  and 
sent  upon  a  voyage.  The  first  bureau  to  be  visited  is 
that  of  Construction  and  Repair.  The  chief  of  this 
bureau  is  a  graduate  of  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapo¬ 
lis  who  has  shown  special  skill  and  taste  for  building 
warships.  Plans,  embodying  ideas  approved  by  the 
chiefs  of  the  eight  bureaus  who  form  a  board  of 
general  construction,  are  prepared  for  a  “dread- 
naught,”  as  the  heaviest  battleships  are  called  now¬ 
adays,  by  the  expert  draftsmen  clerks  of  the  Bureau 
of  Construction  and  Repair,  just  as  an  architect  draws 
plans  for  a  house.  The  shape  and  size,  the  decks, 
cabins,  magazines,  armor,  guns,  masts,  etc.,  are  all  care¬ 
fully  considered,  and  hard  problems  in  mathematics 
are  worked  out  to  get  the  proper  curves  of  a  hull  that 
will  move  easily  through  the  water  and  be  so  steady 
in  the  rolling  waves  that  the  gunners  can  shoot  straight 
and  true.  The  thickness  of  the  armor  and  its  weight 
must  be  properly  distributed  along  the  ship’s  sides  to 
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protect  her  engines  and  other  vital  parts  and  yet  not 
interfere  with  her  movements  and  fighting  power ;  and, 
in  order  to  know  all  about  this,  the  bureau  has  a  corps 
of  skilled  officers,  who  are  constantly  trying  to  im¬ 
prove  the  speed  and  steadiness  of  our  warships, 
experimenting  with  small  models  in  huge  water  tanks. 
After  the  plans  are  complete  and  carefully  drawn  on 
tracing  linen,  with  every  little  inch  of  measurement 
marked,  instructions  called  specifications  are  drawn 
up;  these  are  descriptions  of  the  drawings,  stating 
which  parts  are  steel  and  which  brass  or  wood,  how 
hard  the  steel  must  be,  and  whether  the  wood  should  be 
oak,  pine  or  hickory;  everything  is  described  even 
down  to  the  number  and  size  of  the  little  bolts.  These 
plans  and  specifications  are  then  handed  over  to  the  big 
steel  construction  companies,  who  estimate  the  cost, 
either  of  building  the  ship  or  furnishing  the  steel  and 
brass,  etc.,  if  it  is  to  be  constructed  by  the  Government 
at  one  of  the  navy  yards.  This  being  decided  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  work  starts  with  laying 
the  great  keel,  and  an  uproar  of  bolting,  riveting,  and 
hammering  begins  that  lasts  for  the  two  or  three  years 
it  takes  to  build  a  first-class  battleship.  All  the  while 
that  the  steel  ribs  are  being  put  in  place  and  the  heavy 
armor  is  being  jointed  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and 
Repair  has  trained  inspectors  watching  every  minute 
to  see  that  all  things  are  properly  done,  for  a  weak 
joint  or  flaw  in  a  plate  may  later  cost  the  lives  of  a 
thousand  men  and  the  loss  of  the  ship;  and  not  until 
the  last  bolt  is  driven  home  and  the  last  screw  is 
clinched  does  the  Bureau  for  an  instant  relax  its 
vigilance. 

THE  BUREAUS  OF  STEAM  ENGINEERING  AND  OF  ORDNANCE. 

While  this  work  is  going  on,  the  Bureau  of  Steam 
Engineering  designs  the  boilers  and  engines  for  the 
new  dreadnaught,  the  smaller  engines  that  raise  and 
lower  the  heavy  anchors,  the  steam-pumps,  steam 
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heaters,  machinery  for  moving  the  gun  turrets,  etc., 
all  of  which  are  built  and  placed  in  the  hull  as  the  work 
progresses. 

The  Bureau  of  Ordnance  meanwhile  has  decided 
upon  the  position  of  the  tough  armor  plates,  the  gun 
turrets  and  guns,  and  the  great  machine  shops  at  the 
Washington  navy  yard  have  been  busy  building  the 
heavy  rifles  and  huge  gun  carriages  with  their  recoil 
and  loading  mechanisms.  Down  the  Potomac  River, 
ninety  miles  from  Washington  at  the  Indian  Head 
proving  grounds,  tests  are  made  of  the  armor  to  be 
used,  and  of  the  smokeless  powder  and  shells;  and  at 
Newport,  in  Rhode  Island,  the  Naval  Torpedo  Station 
are  prepared  the  torpedo  tubes,  torpedoes,  gun-cotton, 
etc.,  for  the  battleship’s  outfit  of  this  deadly  weapon. 
The  guns  made  and  tested,  the  Ordnance  Bureau  sees 
to  putting  them  in  place  aboard  the  ship — mounting, 
it  is  called — but  before  this  the  vessel  is  ready  for 
launching.  In  the  case  of  a  battleship  this  is 
quite  an  event,  and  the  Governor  of  the  State  after 
which  the  ship  is  to  be  named  usually  attends  with 
many  other  dignitaries  to  witness  the  launching. 

HOW  A  BATTLESHIP’S  SUPPLIES  ARE  PROVIDED. 

After  the  ship  is  in  the  water  the  work  of  armiug 
her  is  completed  and  the  Bureau  of  Equipment  takes 
charge.  This  bureau  furnishes  all  the  stores  not 
furnished  by  the  others,  except  food;  these  include  the 
rope,  anchors,  chains,  cables,  crockery,  table  linen,  etc., 
electrical  apparatus  for  signaling,  wireless  outfits, 
electric  lights,  fans,  and  hundreds  of  important  little 
things  needed  on  board  ship.  This  bureau  has  a  large 
manufacturing  plant  at  the  Boston  navy  yard  where 
it  makes  its  own  rope,  chain,  anchors,  and  such  things ; 
it  also  supplies  the  coal  used  by  the  ships  and  main¬ 
tains  coaling  stations  at  various  ports.  It  has  under 
its  control  two  most  important  offices  at  Washington, 
the  Naval  Observatory  and  the  Hydrographic  Office. 
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The  Observatory  furnishes  to  the  officers  accurate 
astronomical  tables  of  the  stars  for  determining  the 
position  and  courses  of  the  ships,  and  its  corps  of 
astronomers  ranks  high  among  the  scientific  bodies 
of  the  world.  It  also  has  charge  of  all  the  navy 
watches  and  clocks,  chronometers,  quadrants,  com¬ 
passes,  telescopes,  etc.,  and  maintains  a  force  of  expert 
instrument  makers  to  take  care  of  this  important  work. 
The  Hydrographic  Office  has  charge  of  all  charts  and 
maps,  and,  with  its  numerous  stations  along  the  entire 
coast  line,  and  its  telegraphic  arrangements,  it  is 
able  to  collect  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  marine  infor¬ 
mation  which  it  issues  continuously  in  the  form  of 
bulletins,  sailing  directions,  reports  of  storms,  ice¬ 
bergs,  fogs,  and  other  dangers  of  navigation.  A 
Nautical  Almanac  is  also  issued  which  is  of  great 
value  to  seafaring  men;  and  while  all  information  is 
furnished  to  the  navy  free,  the  charts,  maps,  sound¬ 
ings,  currents,  storm  news,  etc.,  can  be  had  by  any 
merchant  captain  for  the  bare  cost  of  the  paper  and 
printing,  so  that  the  Hydrographic  Office  furnishes  at 
the  very  cheapest  price  some  of  the  most  valuable 
information  in  the  world. 

THE  LAUNCHING  OF  A  DREADNAUGHT. 

But  we  must  glance  back  for  a  moment  at  our  ship 
before  she  starts  upon  her  trial  trip.  The  Bureau  of 
Equipment  has  adjusted  her  compasses  and  put  in 
place  all  the  instruments  necessary  to  navigate  her; 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  detailed  certain  officers 
and  a  small  crew  to  attend ;  and  when  these  are  aboard 
the  great  engines  throb  for  the  first  time  and  our 
dreadnaught  puts  out  into  deep  water  to  test  her  speed 
and  steadiness  and  the  smoothness  of  her  mechanism. 

THE  MANNING  OF  THE  SHIP. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  supervised  and 
authorized  all  the  work  that  has  been  done  by  the 
bureaus,  and  now  he  orders  the  full  complement  of 
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officers  and  crew  to  be  in  readiness  on  the  return  of 
the  ship  from  her  trial.  When  she  arrives  and  is 
formally  turned  over  to  the  Government,  the  officers 
and  crew  go  aboard,  the  stars  and  stripes  are  hoisted, 
and  the  ship  goes  into  commission  as  a  part  of  the 
navy  of  the  United  States.  Prom  this  moment  until 
she  is  lost,  destroyed,  or  broken  up  she  is  under  the 
control  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  only  of  the  times  when  she  goes  into  the  navy  yard 
for  repairs,  when  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and 
Repair  again  takes  charge  of  her ;  hut,  aside  from  this, 
she  can  do  nothing  without  orders  from  the  Bureau 
of  Navigation,  which  controls  her  officers,  her  crew, 
and  her  every  movement. 

THE  SHIPPING  OF  SUPPLIES. 

Immediately  upon  the  return  of  the  ship  from  her 
trial,  and  on  her  going  into  commission,  the  results  of 
hard  work  on  the  part  of  another  bureau  are  evident. 
This  is  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  which 
is  the  general  purchasing  agent  and  bookkeeper  of  the 
navy  and  which  manages  all  matters  that,  in  the  army, 
come  under  the  control  of  the  Quartermaster,  Subsist¬ 
ence,  and  Paymaster  Departments.  Huge  quantities 
of  foodstuffs,  clothing,  and  other  supplies  have  been 
purchased,  for  it  is  a  first-class  battleship  we  have 
been  watching  and  her  full  crew  is  over  a  thousand 
men,  quite  a  town  population  in  itself,  and  large 
amounts  are  needed.  The  supplies  have  all  been  care¬ 
fully  boxed,  barreled,  and  crated,  and  are  now  swung 
up  from  the  wharf  by  clattering  steam-winches  and 
rattling  chains,  hoisting-machinery  which  we  saw  put 
aboard  by  the  Bureaus  of  Equipment  and  Steam 
Engineering. 

SAFEGUARDS  AGAINST  SICKNESS. 

While  the  crew  are  busy  with  these  supplies,  smaller 
boxes  and  bundles  begin  to  arrive  at  the  wharf, 
addressed  to  the  ship  and  stamped  with  the  Geneva 
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Red  Cross.  These  are  sent  by  order  of  the  Bureau  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  and  contain  medicines,  drugs, 
and  hospital  supplies  of  all  kinds,  under  the  charge  of 
the  surgeon  or  other  medical  officer  assigned  to  the 
ship  by  that  bureau.  He  is  the  ship’s  doctor,  and  he 
takes  care  of  the  men  just  as  a  doctor  on  shore  takes 
care  of  his  patients ;  looks  out  for  their  health  in  every 
way,  prescribes  medicine  and  performs  operations 
when  necessary.  The  sick  bay,  or  hospital,  of  the  ship 
is  usually  located  below  the  water-line  so  as  to  protect 
the  sick  and  wounded  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
enemy’s  shot. 

OFF  ON  HER  MAIDEN  VOYAGE. 

After  these  supplies  are  on  board,  “stowed  away” 
as  the  sailors  call  it,  and  the  company  of  marines, 
ordered  by  the  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps 
acting  under  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  has  arrived, 
the  orders  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Navigation, 
though  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  are 
received,  directing  the  ship  to  proceed  to  the  West 
Indies.  The  navigating  officer  takes  his  position 
upon  the  bridge,  the  engine-room  telegraph  jangles, 
the  ship  swings  out  into  the  bay  pointing  her  nose 
toward  the  open  sea,  and  with  the  white  foam  at  her 
bow  and  powerful  propellers  churning  the  water  into  a 
soapy  streak  that  stretches  far  behind  she  is  soon 
but  a  faint  smudge  of  smoke  on  the  horizon. 

THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  NAVY. 

And  now  that  the  ship  is  built,  equipped,  and 
ordered  off  to  represent  our  country  in  foreign  lands, 
we  can  spare  a  few  moments  to  the  Department  that 
did  all  this  and  take  a  peep  at  the  office  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Navy,  which  was  the  controlling  force  of 
the  work  we  have  witnessed.  The  Secretary  usually 
is  not  a  naval  officer  but  a  civilian  of  executive  ability, 
that  is,  a  man  who  knows  not  only  how  to  get  things 
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done  but  who  does  things  himself;  and  though  he 
knows  little  about  ship-building,  engines,  or  big  guns, 
and  leaves  these  matters  to  the  officers  and  expert 
bureau  clerks,  he  controls  and  directs  all  the  business 
of  the  Department  and  nothing  can  be  done  without 
his  approval,  so  that  the  efficiency  of  the  navy,  its 
readiness  to  act  and  quickness  of  movement,  depend 
largely  upon  the  Secretary.  He  prepares  the  annual 
estimates  of  money  needed  and  submits  them  to  Con¬ 
gress,  and  all  Congressional  dealings  with  the  navy 
must  be  through  the  Secretary.  He  exercises  a  sort 
of  governorship  over  the  island  of  Guam  and  a  part 
of  the  Samoan  group  where  naval  stations  are  main¬ 
tained  for  American  vessels  in  the  Pacific;  he  has  a 
general  authority  over  the  naval  militia  of  the  various 
States  and  acts  as  judge  in  naval  pension  cases.  The 
work  of  the  Hydrographic  Office,  the  Naval  Observa¬ 
tory,  and  the  issuance  of  the  Nautical  Almanac, 
mentioned  before,  are  under  his  control;  under  him 
also  is  the  office  of  the  Judge  Advocate-General,  who 
performs  the  same  duties  for  the  navy  as  the  Judge 
Advocate-General  of  the  army,  that  is,  he  is  the  law 
officer  of  the  navy  who  advises  the  Secretary  on  all 
legal  points,  and,  through  assistants,  conducts  courts- 
martial  and  administers  the  punishments  in  the  service. 

THE  BUREAU  OF  YARDS  AND  DOCKS. 

There  is  one  more  bureau  yet  to  be  visited  and  it 
is  quite  an  important  one.  This  is  the  Bureau  of  Yards 
and  Docks,  which  is  the  housekeeping  bureau  of  the 
navy.  Along  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  of 
our  country  there  have  been  established  navy  yards 
at  various  points,  and  the  care  and  management  of 
these  stations  is  in  the  hands  of  this  bureau.  It  sees 
to  and  erects  all  needed  buildings,  boat-houses, 
machine-shops,  docks,  wharves,  and  engine  plants; 
builds  power-houses  and  furnishes  work-shops,  lights 
and  heats  them,  and  provides  all  tools  and  necessaries 
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for  keeping  the  ships  of  the  navy  in  repair,  though  it 
does  none  of  the  repair  work.  It  does  not  operate  the 
docks  nor  do  anything  except  take  care  of  the  yards 
and  see  that  everything  is  in  readiness  at  all  times, 
so  that  when  our  battleship  returns  from  the  West 
Indies  with  sea-weed  and  barnacles  clinging  to  her 
steel  sides,  and  perhaps  with  a  leaky  pump  or  broken 
gun-carriage,  in  the  navy  yard  to  which  she  goes  the 
Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair  finds  machine 
shops  and  tools  ready  and  can  set  to  work  at  once  to 
repair  the  damage. 

THE  GENERAL  BOARDS. 

The  heads  of  the  eight  bureaus  meet  periodically 
and  form  what  is  known  as  the  Board  of  Construction, 
which  arranges  all  matters  relating  to  building  our 
war-ships,  and  there  is,  in  addition,  a  general  board 
of  officers  which  advises  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  on 
matters  of  naval  administration  but  has  no  power 
beyond  that  of  making  recommendations. 

OUR  GRAND  ARRAY  OF  SHIPS. 

The  vessels  of  the  navy  are  divided  into  classes 
according  to  their  armament  and  tonnage  displace¬ 
ment,  that  is,  according  to  the  number  and  weight  of 
the  guns  carried  and  the  weight  of  the  ship  as  she 
rides  in  the  water.  This  weight  is  exactly  what  the 
quantity  of  water  would  weigh  that  was  the  size  and 
shape  of  that  part  of  the  vessel  that  is  beneath  the 
surface,  and  as  this  quantity  of  water  is  pushed  aside 
or  displaced  by  the  hull  the  weight  is  known  as  the 
tonnage  displacement.  There  are  three  classes  of 
ships :  the  first  and  heaviest  are  the  battleships,  which 
weigh  thousands  of  tons  and  are  usually  named  after 
the  States  of  the  Union;  the  second  and  lighter  class 
are  the  protected  and  armored  cruisers,  which  bear  the 
names  of  cities;  and  the  third  are  the  light,  unpro¬ 
tected  cruisers  and  gunboats  that  are  named  after 
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cities,  battles,  Indian  chiefs,  etc. ;  other  vessels,  such  as 
colliers,  transports,  and  tugboats,  are  unclassified 
auxiliary  craft;  while  the  torpedo-boats  and  torpedo- 
boat  destroyers  form  a  class  by  themselves.  At 
present  the  United  States  navy  consists  of  thirty  first- 
class  battleships,  with  thirty-four  armored  and  un¬ 
protected  cruisers,  between  thirty  and  forty  torpedo- 
boats,  a  score  of  torpedo-boat  destroyers,  nearly  as 
many  submarines,  and  nineteen  coast-defense  monitors. 
When  all  the  vessels  now  authorized  are  completed  the 
United  States  will  have  a  navy  of  over  two  hundred 
fighting  ships  of  all  kinds. 

THE  FIGHTING  QUALITIES  OF  OUR  SHIPS. 

The  battleships  are,  of  course,  the  most  expensive, 
costing  anywhere  from  three  to  seven  million  dollars 
each.  They  are  the  bulldogs  of  the  navy,  built  to  give 
and  take  hard  knocks,  and  are  so  protected  by  heavy 
armor  that  they  can  be  battered  into  apparently  shape¬ 
less  masses  and  still  be  able  to  fight  back  hard.  The 
cruisers  are  the  greyhounds  of  the  service;  they  are 
built  mainly  for  speed  and  to  escape  from  the  heavier 
battleships,  but  at  the  same  time  they  are  armed  with 
sufficiently  heavy  guns  to  give  a  good  account  of  them¬ 
selves  while  running  away  and  to  prove  more  than 
dangerous  when  cornered.  Their  main  work  in  war 
is  to  act  the  part  of  scouts  and  to  destroy  the  enemy’s 
merchant  vessels.  The  gunboats  are  the  terriers  that 
fill  in  the  work  of  the  battleships  and  cruisers  and  act 
as  watchdogs  and  sentries;  while  the  torpedo-boats 
and  submarines  are  the  gray  wolves  of  the  pack  that 
creep  in  under  cover  of  darkness  for  the  fatal  death 
grapple  with  the  enemy. 

OFFICERS  AND  SAILORS. 

To  prepare  the  seamen  who  man  these  different 
vessels  there  are  training  schools  at  Norfolk,  Virginia ; 
Newport,  Rhode  Island;  San  Francisco,  California; 
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and  on  the  great  lakes  near  Chicago,  where  recruits 
are  taught  the  duties  of  ordinary  seamen;  and  from 
this  grade  they  can  advance  through  the  different 
ranks  of  quartermaster,  gunner ’s  mates,  and  cox¬ 
swains  up  to  boatswains  and  chief  petty  officers  of 
these  various  grades  who  are  known  as  warrant  of¬ 
ficers  from  the  written  authority  or  warrant  granted 
them.  The  naval  officers  are  graduates  of  the  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis,  which  was  established  in  1845 
by  Secretary  George  Bancroft. 

Cadets  are  appointed  to  the  Academy  by  the 
various  Congressmen,  and  after  four  years’  schooling 
and  two  years  of  sea  duty  they  are  commissioned  en¬ 
signs  in  the  navy.  From  that  grade  their  promotion  is 
by  seniority,  or  length  of  service,  and  in  time  of  peace 
this  is  very  slow,  even  though  the  old  officers  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  retire  at  the  age  of  sixty-two.  In  time  of 
war,  accidents,  wounds,  and  death  may  advance  a 
young  officer  rapidly  through  the  grades  of  lieutenant, 
where  the  pay  is  from  $2,000  to  $3,000  a  year,  to  those 
of  commanders  and  captains  at  $3,500  and  $4,000,  and 
a  particularly  brilliant  piece  of  bravery  may  carry 
him  up  to  rear-admiral  or  even  full  admiral,  as 
Manila  Bay  did  for  Dewey,  with  a  salary  of  $13,500. 
There  are  various  increases  to  these  salaries  and  the 
pay  is  higher  for  sea  than  for  shore  duty.  Even  with¬ 
out  promotion  of  rank,  there  is  a  gradual  increase  in 
pay  with  length  of  service,  with  allowances  for  house 
rent,  quarters  it  is  called,  while  on  shore  duty,  with 
light  and  heating  included;  medical  attendance,  of 
course,  is  furnished  free  by  the  Bureau  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  and  officers  can  obtain  their  food  supplies 
at  cost  price  through  the  Department.  All  of  this  busi¬ 
ness  is  managed  by  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and 
Accounts,  whose  chief  bears  the  title  of  Paymaster- 
General  of  the  Navy. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

The  Interior  Department. 

HE  Interior  Department  was  organized,  in  1849, 
as  the  Home  Department,  taking  the  control  of 
the  patents  from  the  Department  of  State,  of 
the  Indians  from  the  Department  of  War,  of  the  pen¬ 
sions  from  the  War  and  the  Navy,  and  of  the  lands 
from  the  Treasury.  The  war  with  Mexico  had  just 
extended  the  frontier  of  the  United  States  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  on  the  south,  and  Great  Britain  had  withdrawn 
from  Oregon  and  Washington.  It  was  the  mission  of 
the  Interior  Department  to  control  the  development 
of  this  new  territory,  to  people  the  wilderness,  to  build 
railroads  to  take  the  place  of  the  pack-trains  and 
prairie  schooners  of  the  pioneers,  to  substitute  agri¬ 
culture  for  the  buffalo-chase,  and  farms  for  the 
cattle-ranges. 

Its  first  year  of  existence  saw  the  great  rush  to  the 
gold-fields  of  California,  and  there  has  been  something 
of  the  “spirit  of  ’49”  about  the  settling  of  the  public 
lands.  The  land-booms  on  the  lines  of  the  railroads, 
the  opening  of  Oklahoma,  the  last  reclamation  project, 
the  struggle  for  the  Alaskan  gold-diggings  and  coal¬ 
fields,  have  all  taxed  the  Department  to  meet  new  con¬ 
ditions  by  prudent  regulations,  and  to  secure  necessary 
laws. 

The  tremendous  energy  aroused  by  the  Civil  War 
was  expended  in  the  land-development  of  the  west,  and 
in  an  industrial  development  all  over  the  country  that 
has  transformed  its  entire  business  life.  The  story  of 
much  of  this  development  is  read  in  the  records  of  the 
Interior  Department. 

The  Secretary  has  charge  of  the  sale  or  grant  of 
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the  public  lands,  regulates  its  settlement,  and  sets 
aside  the  reservations  for  the  other  departments,  of  all 
of  which  he  keeps  full  record.  Appeals  from  the  deci¬ 
sions  of  the  Land  Office  are  made  to  him  as  in  pension 
cases,  but  the  land  laws  have  been  interpreted  by  the 
courts  and  they  will  not  give  effect  to  a  decision  when 
clearly  contrary  to  the  law. 

HANDLING  OVER  A  MILLION  SQUARE  MILES  OF  PUBLIC 

LAND. 

The  Public  Lands  make  the  States  of  Florida, 
Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  those  north  of  the  Ohio 
River,  and  all  west  of  the  Mississippi,  except  Texas. 
The  General  Land  Office  has  issued  patents,  under  the 
President’s  signature,  for  all  of  the  land  that  has  been 
sold  since  the  United  States  acquired  the  territory. 

Every  American  has  a  right  to  make  a  home  for 
himself  on  vacant  public  land  suitable  for  farming, 
and  not  reserved.  He  must  build  a  house,  make  an 
‘ ‘ entry”  at  the  local  land-office,  pay  a  slight  fee,  and 
live  on  it  for  five  years;  within  two  years  he  must 
make  proof  at  the  land  office  of  his  residence,  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  improvements,  paying  another  fee.  He  then 
gets  a  final  receipt  that  entitles  him  to  a  patent.  This 
is  the  “homestead  right,”  that  can  be  used  but  once, 
and  is  good  for  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land, 
or,  in  certain  States,  for  three  hundred  and  twenty 
acres.  Nothing  is  paid  for  the  land. 

-  Practically  the  entire  receipts  from  the  sale  of 
public  lands  in  the  dry  States  have  been  used  for  the 
reclamation  of  the  dry  lands,  which  comprised  one 
hundred  and  sixty  million  acres,  including  the  lands 
to  be  entered  as  dry  and  not  irrigable.  Nearly  one 
million  acres  of  land  will  be  watered  by  the  dams  and 
canals  already  built  by  the  Government.  These  lands 
must  be  taken  up  in  smaller  tracts,  paid  for  at  $1.25 
an  acre,  and  the  lands  in  each  project  must  repay  the 
cost  of  irrigation  in  ten  yearly  payments.  This  makes 
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the  cost  of  land  $25  an  acre,  but  the  returns  from 
irrigated  land  are  large  and  the  crop  is  sure. 

The  surplus  land  of  Indian  reservations,  the  right 
to  enter  which  the  Land  Office  awards  by  lot,  is  turned 
over  to  settlers  by  cash  sale,  at  a  fair  price.  In  one 
instance,  114,000  applicants  appeared  for  6,000  tracts. 
Town  sites  in  new  territory  are  laid  out  by  the  Land 
Office,  and  the  surplus  over  what  is  taken  by  settlers 
is  sold  at  auction.  Small  tracts  of  land  are  also  sold  at 
auction.  Any  lots  or  tracts  once  offered  for  sale  can 
be  bought  at  the  appraised  value. 

Mining  for  gold  and  silver  is  so  much  of  a  gamble 
that  a  claim  may  be  taken  up  for  the  cost  of  the  survey 
and  of  the  work  done  to  develop  the  mine,  which  must 
be  five  hundred  dollars  to  a  lode  or  rock  vein.  The 
claim  must  be  worked  every  year  to  hold  it.  Coal- 
lands,  however,  are  sold  for  $25  to  $35  an  acre.  Oil 
and  gas  lands  rank  as  mineral,  and  phosphate  beds 
have  been  reserved  to  permit  Congress  to  provide  for 
their  sale.  These  yield  the  fertilizer  so  much  used  by 
farmers.  Timber  and  stone  lands  are  also  sold 
for  cash. 

The  Land  Office  has  spent  one  million  dollars  in  a 
year  to  protect  the  public  lands  from  seizure,  and  to 
prevent  timber  depredation,  and  it  has  got  back  a 
million  acres  and  part  of  the  value  of  the  timber. 

HOW  THE  PUBLIC  LANDS  ABE  LAID  OUT. 

All  the  public  land  States  are  surveyed  on  a  plan 
first  used  in  1786  by  Thomas  Hutchins,  the  Geog¬ 
rapher  of  the  United  States,  in  beginning  the  survey 
of  Ohio.  Townships  are  laid  out,  six  miles  square, 
numbered  east  and  west  from  a  meridian  and  north 
and  south  of  a  base  line. 

The  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  sixteen  townships  south  of 
the  base  used  in  Louisiana,  and  the  North  line  of 
Louisiana  is  reached  by  township  twenty-three  north ; 
this  line  is  twenty  townships  south  of  a  new  base,  and 
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the  Missouri  line  is  above  township  twenty-one  north 
of  this  base;  Iowa  is  sixty-six;  Minnesota  one  hundred 
and  the  boundary  is  in  township  one  hundred  and 
sixty-four  north.  This  makes  two  hundred  and 
twenty-three  townships  from  the  Gulf  to  the  northern 
line  or  1,338  miles.  Lake  Itasca,  the  source  of  the 
Mississippi,  is  in  township  one  hundred  and  forty- 
three  north,  range  thirty-six  west  of  the  fourth 
meridian,  which  is  the  east  line  of  Lake  County,  Min¬ 
nesota.  Every  man’s  farm  can  be  located  in  the  same 
way. 

The  township  has  36  sections,  each  one  mile  square, 
numbered,  from  the  northeast  to  the  northwest,  1  to 
6,  and  the  next  line  east  from  7  to  12,  and  so  on,  back 
and  forth,  until  Section  36  is  reached  in  the  southeast. 
Each  section  contains  640  acres,  and  is  divided  into 
quarters,  making  the  160  acres  of  the  homestead  claim. 
Each  quarter-section  is  again  divided  into  quarters 
of  forty  acres  each,  the  smallest  public  land  division. 
The  records  show  the  entry  of  each  forty  acres. 

Section  16  in  each  township  was  given  to  the  States 
for  school  lands,  and  later  36  was  also  given.  Five 
per  cent  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  are  now  given, 
besides  large  grants  for  colleges,  public  buildings  and 
a  penitentiary,  to  the  new  States,  when  they  are 
admitted.  All  the  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  were 
granted  to  the  States  in  which  they  lay.  Wagon- 
roads  have  been  made  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  lands  lying  on  each  side  of  the  proposed  roads. 

The  great  Pacific  railroads  were  granted  the  odd 
sections  for  twenty  miles  on  each  side  of  the  line,  with 
large  grants  of  money  in  addition.  The  chief  return 
has  been  the  building  of  the  roads  and  the  carrying 
of  the  mails  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

PAYING  PENSIONS  TO  NEARLY  A  MILLION  PEOPLE. 

Pensions  granted  by  the  United  States  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  military  service  are  entirely  under  the 
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supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  appro¬ 
priations  are  made  on  his  estimates,  and  payments 
are  made  under  his  direction  to  those  holding  certifi¬ 
cates  granted  after  careful  investigation  of  each 
application.  He  is  the  judge  of  the  facts  and  of  the 
laws  under  which  pensions  are  granted,  and  appeals 
from  the  decisions  of  the  Pension  Office  are  made  to 
him  and  not  to  the  courts.  Special  acts  are  sometimes 
passed  by  Congress  to  remove  the  objections  made 
under  the  general  law  to  the  granting  of  a  particular 
pension,  as  to  order  a  name  to  be  placed  on  the  pen¬ 
sion-rolls,  or  to  grant  larger  pensions  than  given  by 
the  general  law.  There  is  no  other  way  than  by  Act  of 
Congress  in  which  to  revise  the  decisions  of  the 
Secretary. 

Congress  and  the  States  paid  their  soldiers  in  the 
army  of  the  Revolution  largely  in  land  warrants. 
Virginia  gave  the  lands  in  Ohio  between  the  Scioto 
and  the  Miami,  and,  besides  this  tract,  sixty-nine 
million  acres  have  been  granted  on  600,000  warrants 
issued  by  the  Pension  Office,  under  acts  prior  to  1856, 
and  $272,000  were  paid  in  cash  in  lieu  of  warrants. 
Soldiers  could  also  count  their  time  of  service  as  part 
of  the  time  needed  for  residence  on  a  homestead  to 
secure  title. 

Up  to  1865,  Uncle  Sam  had  paid  ninety-six  million 
dollars  in  pensions.  In  1910  there  were  still  on  the 
rolls  a  daughter  of  the  Revolution,  and  three  hundred 
widows  whose  husbands  fought  in  the  war  of  1812; 
a  million  and  a  half  are  still  paid  yearly  for  the  War 
with  Mexico,  and  $600,000  to  pensioners  of  the 
Indian  wars. 

Uncle  Sam  has  paid  over  four  thousand  millions 
of  dollars  in  pensions  since  the  Civil  War,  the 
roll  having  at  one  time  almost  a  million  names.  Each 
name  meant  a  separate  application,  a  search  of  the 
record,  the  calling  of  witnesses,  and  the  passing  on 
the  papers  by  many  employees,  to  say  nothing  of 
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attorneys,  appeals,  and  re-hearings.  The  work  of  the 
bureau  lias  been  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  service.  Many  war  veterans  are  among  the 
employees. 

The  pension  policy  of  the  Government  has  always 
been  liberal,  partly  because  the  treatment  of  the 
soldier  in  time  of  war  has  been  hard,  his  payment  has 
been  small,  and  in  the  Civil  War  the  money  was  worth 
only  half  what  it  was  when  the  war  began.  The 
veterans  of  that  war  are  now  pensioned  at  the  age 
of  sixty-two,  without  regard  to  actual  physical  condi¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  widows  of  veterans  are  nearly  all 
entitled  to  pension. 

Only  sixteen  millions  of  dollars  have  gone  to  the 
regular  army  and  the  navy.  The  yearly  pension  check 
is  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions.  Checks  are  sent 
quarterly  from  eighteen  agencies,  some  going  to 
foreign  countries,  where  the  old  soldiers  now  live,  and 
some  to  Soldiers  ’  Homes  where  the  veterans  are  kept 
at  public  expense.  Women  and  children  make  up 
about  half  the  Civil  War  roll,  about  one-fourth  of  that 
of  the  regular  army  and  the  navy,  and  two-thirds  of 
the  rolls  of  the  Mexican  and  Indian  wars. 

GUARDING  THE  NATION’S  INVENTIVE  GENIUS. 

The  last  century  has  been  called  the  era  of  inven¬ 
tions,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  liberal 
policy  of  the  United  States  toward  foreign  as  well 
as  American  inventors  has  been  a  chief  factor  in 
producing  these  inventions ;  for  one-third  of  the 
patents  of  the  world  have  been  granted  here.  The 
Patent  Office  has  issued  one  million  patents  for 
inventions  and  designs. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Department  has  the 
supervision  of  the  Patent  Office,  and  keeps  a  record 
of  trade-marks.  He  does  not  hear  appeals  from  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents,  as  these  are  made  to  the 
courts. 
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What  the  inventor  gives  to  the  world  is  an  original 
and  new  invention,  not  a  mere  change.  It  is  made 
known  to  the  public  through  the  official  publications 
of  the  Patent  Office,  which  are  sold  at  cost.  He  gives 
other  inventors  the  right  to  make  improvements ;  and 
usually  puts  the  article  on  sale,  though  that  is  not 
required;  the  fees  he  pays  contribute  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  bureau.  He  makes  his  invention  free 
to  the  public  after  seventeen  years.  Daguerre  and 
Niepce,  the  younger  were  given  life  pensions  for  the 
immediate  donation  to  the  public  of  the  invention  of 
the  daguerreotype,  the  first  photograph. 

What  the  inventor  gets  in  return  is  a  patent  for 
seventeen  years  from  the  date  of  publication,  which 
can  be  sold  without  manufacturing  the  article  invented ; 
the  right  to  prevent  others  from  making,  using  or 
selling  what  he  has  claimed  as  new  in  his  invention; 
and  the  patent  to  him  prevents  the  issue  of  any  other 
patent  for  the  thing  he  shows,  whether  his  claims  have 
been  well  or  poorly  drawn.  Unless  prevented  by  other 
patents,  he  may  make,  use  and  sell  his  invention,  or 
sell  the  rights  under  his  patent  for  part  or  all  of  the 
time,  or  for  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  Patent  Office  requires  the  inventor  himself  to 
apply  for  a  patent  and  so  to  describe  his  invention  that 
it  can  he  made  from  his  description;  and  his  claims 
must  be  changed  if  they  cover  anything  already  shown 
in  a  patent  or  publication.  The  invention  must  be 
of  use  and  must  work,  for  even  a  puzzle  will  not  be 
patented  which  can  not  be  solved.  A  model  might  be 
required  to  show  how  a  machine  works ;  but  the  Patent 
Office  will  not  even  receive  a  model  if  offered  unless  it 
has  required  it. 

Simple  good  workmanship  can  not  be  patented,  but 
it  can  be  protected  by  having  the  owner's  name  regis¬ 
tered  as  a  trade-mark.  This  does  not  give  as  complete 
a  monopoly  of  the  market  as  is  given  by  a  patent. 
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.  All  patents  issued  before  1894  are  now  the  property 
of  the  public,  and  a  manufacturer  is  more  safe  in 
taking  an  old  invention  than  in  making  one  under 
his  new  patent.  These  number  now  five  hundred 
thousand,  and  include  all  the  great  inventions  shown 
at  the  Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia,  and  at 
the  World’s  Fair  at  Chicago.  Some  interesting  early 
inventions  are  shown  in  the  models  at  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  in  Washington.  The  machine-gun  that  fires 
six  hundred  shots  a  minute  has  a  predecessor  in  a 
gun  that  had  four  or  five  loads,  first  powder,  then  a 
bullet  with  a  hole  in  it,  then  more  powder  and  another 
bullet,  and  so  on.  The  front  bullet  was  first  fired,  and 
the  fire,  working  back,  fired  all  the  bullets  in 
succession. 

Despite  the  number  of  inventions  that  are  free  to 
the  public,  there  are  475,000  the  patents  on  which  are 
still  in  force,  and  the  Patent  Office  Gazette  shows  the 
issue  of  thirty-five  thousand  every  year.  When  a 
sailing-vessel  came  into  the  Delaware  in  1823,  its  safe 
arrival  was  signalled  to  Philadelphia  from  point  to 
point.  Now  an  ocean  steamer  will  keep  its  owners 
posted  bj  wireless  telegraphy,  and  the  telephone  is 
about  to  be  freed  from  its  wires.  Already  an  under¬ 
ground  cable  can  be  used  from  New  York  to  Boston, 
and  the  Atlantic  cable  that  carries  the  telegraph-sig¬ 
nal  may  carry  the  telephone-sound. 

It  was  the  light  engine  that  made  automobiles  a  suc¬ 
cess,  forty  years  after  they  were  first  used  on  the 
road;  and  the  same  engine  has  given  us  the  flying- 
machine,  the  marvel  that  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
submarine  in  the  boy’s  book.  This  department  of  the 
Government  pays  for  itself  and  has  provided  a  surplus 
of  seven  million  dollars  since  1836.  The  management 
of  the  Office  has  been  such  that  there  has  been  but  one 
instance  of  fraud  in  the  issue  of  a  patent  since  the 
passage  of  the  patent  law  in  1790. 
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THE  CARE  OF  A  HUNDRED  AND  SIXTY  THOUSAND  INDIANS. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  supervises  Indian 
affairs :  treaties,  laws,  contracts  and  leases ;  controls 
the  land  and  money  of  the  Indians;  their  education 
and  support;  their  trade  and  employment;  the  break¬ 
ing  up  of  the  tribes,  and  the  division  of  the  funds  to 
individual  members,  over  whom  he  exercises  guardian¬ 
ship  until  they  become  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

The  Indians  that  are  under  the  care  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Indian  Affairs  are  little  more  than  half 
of  the  300,000  that  are  still  rated  as  Indians,  though 
they  have  become  citizens.  The  reservations  on  which 
they  live  vary  in  size  from  a  few  hundred  acres  to 
the  twelve  million  acres  of  the  Navajo  tribe.  All  the 
reservations  not  yet  allotted  would  cover  New  York 
State  and  all  New  England,  except  Maine.  No  liquor 
can  be  sold  on  them,  no  trader  is  allowed  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  there  except  under  license ;  the  timber  is 
protected,  the  lands  are  leased  for  grazing,  supplies 
are  bought  for  the  Indians,  and  the  income  of  the  lands 
is  paid  to  them  as  the  money  is  needed. 

On  some  of  the  reservations,  an  agent  is  in  charge, 
schools  are  built  and  boarding-schools  kept  where  the 
Indian  children  are  without  good  homes.  A  mission 
school  and  church  is  sometimes  found;  much  of  the 
early  teaching  was  done  by  the  missions.  As  in  a*ny 
civilized  community,  the  trader  has  his  store;  the 
farmer  his  home,  and  the  carpenter  his  shop.  The 
Indians  themselves  are  building  better  homes.  They 
are  beginning  to  work  as  laborers  under  contracts 
made  for  them  by  an  employment  agent,  who  is  him¬ 
self  an  Indian.  The  schools  are  now  generally  given 
charge  of  the  reservations,  and  an  Indian  police  force 
helps  to  keep  order. 

THE  WARDS  OF  THE  NATION. 

There  are  now  32,000  Indian  school  children,  one- 
half  in  the  Government  schools  on  the  reservations, 
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and  9,000  in  institutions  such  as  Hampton  and  Car¬ 
lisle.  These  schools  give  fine  manual  training,  and 
secure  farm-work  and  housework  for  their  boys  and 
girls  during  the  summer.  Chilocco,  in  Oklahoma,  has 
a  farm  of  10,000  acres,  where  much  interest  is  shown 
by  the  Indians  in  farm-work.  The  mission  schools 
enroll  nearly  five  thousand  pupils.  The  Indian  Office 
is  increasing  the  number  of  its  day  schools  and  giving 
much  attention  to  manual  training. 

The  Indians  of  the  Pueblos,  those  towns  built  on 
high  hills,  reached  only  by  means  of  ladders  and 
having  houses  four  or  five  stories  high,  were  the  only  • 
real  city-dwellers  among  the  natives  of  the  United 
States.  The  Pueblo  of  Ancoma  is  the  oldest  town  in 
the  United  States,  and  is  known  to  be  four  hundred 
years  old.  These  people  have  always  done  farm-work, 
and  now  have  government  or  mission  schools.  The 
Government  is  now  laying  out  towns  on  the  reserva¬ 
tions,  and  allotting  from  eighty  to  three  hundred  and 
twenty  acres  of  grazing  or  farm  lands  to  each  Indian. 

In  Oklahoma,  300  town  sites  have  been  surveyed,  and 
where  the  lands  can  be  irrigated  water  is  brought  to 
the  land  and  profitable  farming  has  begun.  The  Crow 
Indians  have  made  such  progress  that  they  hold  fairs 
where  none  but  Indians  enter  farm-products  and 
cattle  for  the  prizes,  and  the  Indians  themselves  are 
the  judges. 

The  Indians  have  made  little  use  of  cattle,  and 
have  not  yet  taken  much  interest  in  any  stock  except 
horses,  which  for  years  some  of  the  Plains  Indians 
have  been  raising.  Reindeer  were  brought  into 
Alaska  by  the  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  a  mission¬ 
ary,  and  there  are  now  25,000  head  divided  between 
the  missions,  the  Government  and  the  Eskimos, 
which  are  worth  today  all  that  the  reindeer  service 
has  cost;  thirty  relief  stations  have  been  established 
in  the  arctic  regions.  The  fishing  industry  came 
naturally  to  the  Indians,  and  at  Neah  Bay,  in  Wash- 
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ington,  the  Makahs  use  their  tine  sea-canoes,  good 
boats,  and  even  gasolene  launches  in  that  activity. 
The  Alaskan  Indians  find  work  in  the  canneries  and 
on  the  seal  islands.  On  Puget  Sound  they  are  enter¬ 
ing  the  logging  camps. 

Formerly,  many  of  the  Indians  were  made  citizens 
on  receiving  their  lands,  but  allotments  are  now  made 
by  granting  them  the  use  or  the  income  only  of  the 
land  for  twenty-five  years,  after  which  a  patent  is 
issued  to  the  holder. 

The  Five  Civilized  Tribes  of  Oklahoma,  the  Indians 
of  the  south  that  General  Jackson  conquered  and  that 
held  the  swamps  of  Florida,  include  the  descendants 
of  former  slaves  and  intermarried  whites  and  number 
100,000.  They  have  had  their  rolls  made  up  for 
allotment  of  lands  and  money,  are  placing  their 
children  in  the  county  schools,  with  appropriations 
from  the  Government  and  from  tribal  funds,  and  are 
rapidly  becoming  citizens.  The  coal  and  oil-lands  are 
leased  for  them,  and  the  returns,  added  to  other  funds 
are  placed  to  the  credit  of  individual  Indians,  still 
under  the  care  of  the  Department.  When  the  trust 
period  has  been  passed  and  the  Indians  have  become 
citizens,  they  must  shift  for  themselves. 

UNCLE  SAM  AS  LAND-SURVEYOR. 

The  township  surveys  are  chiefly  made  by  con¬ 
tract,  but  Uncle  Sam  is  making  a  complete  map  of  the 
United  States  by  means  of  his  Geological  Survey. 
Starting  with  the  coast  and  river  surveys  already 
made,  he  fixes  the  location  of  hills  and  other  prominent 
points  that  can  be  seen  at  a  great  distance,  and  joins 
these  by  lines  making  large  triangles  which  cover  the 
entire  country,  connecting  all  the  surveys  made.  All 
roads  and  streams  are  measured  and  their  courses 
marked  with  the  railroads,  canals,  mountain  ranges, 
and  the  location  of  towns  and  villages,  township,  coun¬ 
ty,  and  state  boundaries,  as  in  ordinary  maps.  The 
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map  is  then  covered  by  light  lines,  each  line  marking 
a  certain  height  above  sea  level,  thus  giving  not  only 
the  height  of  mountains,  but  the  elevation  of  each 
tract  of  land  and  the  direction  and  depth  of  the  val¬ 
leys.  Many  States  have  joined  in  this  work,  paying 
half  the  expenses,  but  Uncle  Sam  prints  all  the  maps, 
which  he  sells  at  cost. 

Another  complete  survey  is  being  made  to  show 
the  character  of  the  land,  its  timber  and  stone,  the  gold, 
silver,  lead  and  copper  ores,  the  oil  and  gas  territory, 
the  coal-lands,  and  in  the  arid  region  to  mark  off  the 
lands  that  can  be  irrigated  from  those  which  cannot; 
and  a  separate  survey  of  the  water  resources,  not  only 
for  irrigation,  but  for  water-power  and  navigation. 
It  furnishes  the  Land  Office  with  information  of  each 
forty-acre  tract  of  public  land,  and  publishes  the  maps 
showing  the  natural  resources.  The  States  assist  in 
this  also. 

The  survey-board  publishes  the  results  of  its 
studies  of  the  minerals  and  of  the  use  of  coal,  lignite, 
and  peat ;  of  the  character  of  the  waters,  and  methods 
of  mining  and  extracting  ores,  and  of  the  work  of  the 
Accident  Bureau  to  prevent  loss  of  life  in  refines. 

Exploration  of  the  unknown  lands  is  the  most 
striking  work  of  the  survey,  such  as  Major  Powell’s 
famous  journey  down  the  canyons  of  the  Colorado, 
where  the  Marble  and  the  Grand  Canyons  stretch  for 
two  hundred  and  eighty-three  miles  with  unbroken 
walls,  which  rise  for  4,000  to  6,000  feet  above  the 
dangerous  rapids  of  the  river. 

THE  WONDERLAND  OF  AMERICA. 

One  result  of  this  exploration  is  the  safe-keeping 
of  the  natural  parks,  the  largest  of  which  is  the 
Yellowstone,  two  million  acres  in  the  northwest  corner 
of  Wyoming,  with  its  canyon,  its  large  lake,  its 
mountains  on  the  continental  divide,  and  its  wonderful 
spouting  springs  and  mud  volcanoes,  and  its  open 
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meadows  with  their  beautiful  drives.  It  is  visited 
every  year  by  25,000  people.  Another  northern  park 
is  the  Glacier,  in  Montana,  along  the  border,  also  on 
the  divide  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.  Here 
are  some  sixty  glaciers,  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the 
mountains,  9,000  to  10,000  feet  high,  and  the  beautiful 
glacier  lakes  rising  from  MacDonald  to  Hidden  Lake, 
as  far  above  the  former  as  it  is  above  the  sea.  Here 
great  camping  parties  come  for  fishing  and  enjoying 
the  view  of  the  Rockies  reaching  for  sixty  miles  north 
and  south.  Crater  Lake  gives  Oregon  a  unique  park, 
where  the  walls  of  an  extinct  volcano  rise  2,000  feet 
above  a  circular  lake  five  miles  wide,  with  no  outlet 
and  with  the  added  beauty  of  a  cone  rising  600  feet 
above  the  lake,  whose  waters  are  6,000  feet  deep. 

The  craters  of  Mount  Rainier,  or  Mount  Taco,  are 
not  viewed  by  so  many,  but  the  great  glaciers  of  the 
Nisqualle,  the  Cowlitz,  the  Puyallup  and  the  White 
rivers,  attract  many  to  the  slopes  of  the  mountain, 
which  rises  14,526  feet  above  the  sound,  and  whose 
snow-clad  summits  are  seen  from  Seattle  and  Tacoma, 
floating  like  clouds  above  the  firs  and  pines  of  the 
foothills.  Here  Indian  Henry  had  his  hunting  ground, 
and  James  Longmire  blazed  the  trail  and  discovered 
his  spring,  and  Van  Trump  and  Stevens  made  the 
first  ascent  of  the  mountain,  and  all  have  their  names 
marked  on  the  maps. 

California  has  in  its  parks  the  great  domes  and 
wonderful  falls  of  the  Yosemite,  and  its  Sequoia  and 
General  Grant,  and  five  thousand  of  the  Big  Trees, 
fifteen  feet  in  diameter;  and  some,  like  the  Fallen 
Giant,  on  the  top  of  which  coaches  drive;  the  General 
Grant  and  General  Sherman  are  twice  as  large. 

The  26  parks  under  the  Department  include  the 
chief  cliff-dwellings  of  the  ancient  Indians,  like  the 
Mesa  Verde  in  the  canyon  of  Rio  Marcus,  the  mud- 
built  pueblo  of  Casa  Grande,  and  thirty  ruins  in  the 
Navajo  country.  There  is  the  well  preserved  forest 
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turned  to  stone,  and  natural  monuments,  caves,  and 
the  wonderful  natural  bridges.  The  springs  of  the 
Platt,  in  Oklahoma,  have  100,000  visitors  in  a  year;  the 
base-ball  winter-quarters  at  Hot  Springs  are  the  most 
famous  resort,  and  this  was  the  first  National  Park. 
Its  waters  contain  radium  emanation,  the  new  cura¬ 
tive  element. 

The  Reclamation  service,  in  its  thirty  projects  for 
irrigating  the  dry  lands,  has  some  fine  engineering 
work,  such  as  the  Roosevelt  Dam  on  Salt  River, 
Arizona,  280  feet  high  and  impounding  a  lake  covering 
40,000  acres,  and  also  the  Gunnison  Tunnel,  five  and  a 
half  miles  long. 

The  Secretary  has  the  control  of  the  land  grants  in 
aid  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  schools,  and  of 
the  annual  gift  of  $35,000  to  each  State  and  Territory 
for  the  same  object.  He  has  charge  at  Washington 
of  Howard  University,  for  the  higher  education  of 
the  negro,  of  the  Freedmen’s  Hospital,  the  College 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  the  Insane  Asylum,  the  Capitol 
building  and  grounds,  and  other  Government  property, 
his  department  occupying  three  Government  buildings 
and  some  rented  quarters. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  HAWAII,  OUR  KEY  TO  THE  PACIFIC. 

He  has  supervision  of  the  Territories  of  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona,  now  preparing  for  statehood; 
the  great  undeveloped  District  of  Alaska,  for  which 
Congress  makes  all  the  laws ;  and  the  group  of  islands 
forming  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  where  a  Kanaka 
king  has  been  succeeded  by  a  Territorial  governor, 
and  county  government  has  replaced  the  native  chiefs ; 
where  the  great  sugar  plantations  have  brought  in 
thousands  of  Japanese  laborers,  who  not  only  use  the 
common  schools,  but  maintain  their  own;  where  the 
Chinese  are  growing  rice,  and  the  Americans  coffee 
and  pineapples;  and  where  the  General  Government 
of  the  United  States  is  making  fine  harbors  for  the 
great  commerce  of  the  Pacific. 
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The  Department  of  the  Interior  expends  half  the 
$14,000,000  given  by  Congress  every  year  for  special 
schools,  and  directs  the  general  educational  work  of 
the  Government.  Its  Bureau  of  Education  acts  as  a 
clearing-house  for  all  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the 
United  States,  and  gives  in  compact  form  the  details 
of  organization,  attendance,  and  resources.  It  records 
the  proceedings  of  educational  societies,  and  such 
establishments  in  aid  of  education  as  the  Carnegie 
and  Russell  Sage  Foundations,  the  General  Education 
Board  and  the  old  Peabody  Fund.  It  reports  on  the 
school  work  of  other  countries,  has  a  reference  list 
of  educational  publications,  and  has  entire  charge  of 
the  Government  work  among  the  native  races  in 
Alaska. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture. 

GROWTH  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT. 

HE  purpose  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  to  increase  the  nation’s  food-supply  by 
‘‘acquiring  and  diffusing  among  the  people  of 
the  United  States  useful  information  on  subjects  con¬ 
nected  with  agriculture  and  to  procure,  propagate  and 
distribute  new  and  valuable  seeds  and  plants.” 

In  the  very  beginning  men  trusted  entirely  to 
nature  to  supply  them  with  food.  They  hunted  wild 
animals  and  picked  wild  fruits.  But  as  they  became 
more  numerous  they  found  nature’s  supply  of  food 
too  scant.  So  they  were  obliged  to  study  her  ways 
and  cooperate  with  her  in  creating  a  more  adequate 
supply.  It  is  only  of  late  years,  however,  that  we 
have  begun  to  realize  the  tremendous  importance  of 
increasing  this  knowledge.  Today  every  civilized 
government  is  making  this  one  of  its  regular  functions. 
No  government  has  undertaken  this  duty  more  earn¬ 
estly  than  that  of  the  United  States. 

Fifty  years  ago  an  insignificant  bureau  began  to 
gather  scientific  knowledge  for  the  farmers.  Since 
then  the  bureau  has  developed  into  a  great  Department 
under  a  Secretary,  the  biggest  single  scientific  institu¬ 
tion  in  the  world. 

RELATION  OF  OUR  FOOD-SUPPLY  TO  THE  WORK  OF  THIS 

DEPARTMENT. 

The  first  duty  of  the  Secretary  is  to  superintend 
the  many,  diverse  activities  of  the  bureaus  and  divi¬ 
sions  of  his  Department.  It  is  important  that  they 
should  all  cooperate  toward  their  one  end  and  not 
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duplicate  each  other’s  work.  The  expert  on  plant 
diseases  must  act  in  harmony  with  the  entomologist, 
who  investigates  insect  pests.  It  is  like  leading  an 
army  into  battle,  where  every  battalion  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  support  every  other  battalion  at  a  moment’s 
notice,  and  when  every  soldier’s  bullet  must  he  made 
to  tell.  The  Secretary  has  a  large  force  under  his 
command,  about  twelve  thousand  trained  men,  hut  he 
has  a  tremendous  work  to  accomplish  with  it. 

He  must  send  scouts  into  all  parts  of  the  world  to 
report  on  and  bring  in  new  seeds  and  plants. 

He  must  have  the  foreign  seeds  and  plants  tested 
in  their  new  environments. 

He  must  find  means  of  checking  insect  pests  and 
curing  new  plant  and  animal  diseases. 

He  must  determine  which  are  the  birds,  mammals 
and  insects  that  are  beneficial  to  the  farmers,  then 
devise  means  and  recommend  laws  for  protecting  them 
against  their  enemies. 

He  must  inform  the  public  each  month  of  the 
progress  and  condition  of  the  nation’s  crops. 

He  must  protect  the  nation’s  forests  against  fires 
and  insect  pests. 

He  must  give  warning  against  the  coming  of 
storms,  floods,  frosts  and  droughts. 

He  must  superintend  the  publication  of  hundreds 
of  bulletins,  pamphlets,  and  reports,  and  of  the 
monthly  Crop  Reporter,  issued  by  the  Department. 

He  is  also  responsible  for  the  proper  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  pure-food  laws  and  of  the  quarantine  laws 
forbidding  the  importation  of  diseased  cattle  and 
obnoxious  birds  and  mammals.  In  case  of  epidemics 
among  cattle  he  must  establish  temporary  quarantine 
regulations  in  the  affected  districts,  and  here  he  must 
act  with  the  promptness  of  a  fire  department,  for  a 
day’s  delay  may  mean  a  loss  of  millions  of  dollars  to 
the  cattle  and  dairy  men.  Finally,  he  must  answer 
every  one  of  the  thousands  of  requests  for  special 
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information  pouring  into  the  Department  in  a  steady 
flood.  If  lie  has  not  the  information,  he  must  hunt  it 
up.  These  are  only  a  few  of  his  duties.  All  this  he 
does,  of  course,  through  the  various  bureaus  and  his 
numerous  subordinates,  yet  he  is  personally  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  turning  of  every  wheel  of  the  gigantic 
machinery  under  his  control. 

MAKING  THE  DESERT  TO  BLOSSOM  AS  THE  ROSE. 

Should  some  of  the  pioneers  who  crossed  the  con¬ 
tinent  in  wagon-trains  retrace  their  westward  paths 
today,  startling  surprises  would  greet  them.  Regions 
they  remembered  as  arid,  sage-brush  deserts,  too 
desolate  even  for  the  roaming  coyote,  they  would  find 
transformed  into  rolling  fields  of  wheat,  alfalfa,  or 
millet,  or  into  prospering  orchard  farms. 

Most  of  these  changes  are  recent.  For  years 
would-be  settlers  wandered  across  these  desolate  tracts 
to  pass  on  into  more  inviting  country  beyond.  A  few, 
more  observant  than  others,  were  tempted  by  the  deep, 
rich  soil  to  plant  such  crops  as  they  knew  of,  but  in 
early  summer  the  vegetation  wilted  from  lack  of  water. 

Finally  the  Department  of  Agriculture  took  up 
the  problem.  Here  were  areas  of  good  soil,  as  broad 
as  many  an  eastern  State,  going  to  waste.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  pulled  out  his  atlas  and  examined  the  maps  of 
the  world. 

He  found  that  in  Tartary,  in  Russia,  in  Palestine 
and  in  northern  Africa  were  just  such  dry  regions 
as  ours,  and  that  men  lived  there,  though  only  in 
limited  numbers.  Obviously  there  must  be  food  plants 
where  men  live.  He  sent  experts  to  study  the  native 
plants. 

The  results  have  been  too  many  to  enumerate  in 
detail,  but  some  stand  out.  The  agent  who  went  to 
Russia  brought  back  a  peculiar  kind  of  wheat,  called 
“durum,”  which  was  used  in  the  manufacture  ot 
macaroni.  The  seeds  were  sent  out  to  the  Dakotas, 
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where  the  wheat  crops  had  been  failures.  The  Russian 
wheat,  used  to  a  dry  climate  and  a  semi-parclied  soil, 
thrived  immediately.  Now-  it  is  spreading  into  other 
parts  of  the  west,  bringing  settlers  with  it.  Its  success 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  special  machinery,  needed 
for  the  milling  of  durum  wheat,  is  being  installed  in 
Minneapolis  flour  mills. 

The  same  agent  also  brought  with  him  samples  of 
a  Siberian  millet,  especially  adapted  for  cattle-feed, 
whose  long  root-fibers  dig  deep  into  the  soil  for 
moisture.  This  forage  plant  is  now  making  cattle¬ 
raising  possible  in  several  sections  of  the  West  where 
formerly  nothing  would  grow  for  the  support  of 
animal  life.  A  more  limited  success  was  attained  in 
transplanting  a  hardy  species  of  field-pea  from  Canada 
to  southern  Texas,  also  used  as  forage  for  cattle. 

ONE  OF  NATURE’S  SECRETS. 

One  experiment  succeeded  only  after  the  experts 
had  puzzled  over  one  of  Nature’s  curious  little  secrets. 
An  Arabian  fig-tree  was  introduced  into  southern 
California.  The  tree  prospered  but  bore  no  fruit. 
Then  it  was  discovered  that  the  blossoms  were  not 
fertilized,  a  service  usually  performed  by  insects.  But 
the  California  insects  showed  no  disposition  to  volun¬ 
teer  their  assistance.  The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
turned  to  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  whose  specialty 
is  insects.  An  expert  was  sent  along ;  then  it  developed 
that  in  importing  the  tree,  a  small  Arabian  insect, 
which  is  fond  of  fig  blossoms,  had  been  left  behind. 
This  insect,  traveling  about  from  blossom  to  blossom, 
carried  the  pollen  with  it,  thus  causing  fertilization. 
It  was  sent  for  and  now  California  raises  Smyrna  figs. 

Among  similar  importations  are  date-palms  for 
the  southwest,  an  Oriental  rice,  now  grown  in 
Louisiana  and,  most  noteworthy,  the  navel  orange 
from  Brazil,  now  developed  into  one  of  our  most  impor¬ 
tant  fruit  industries.  The  original  tree  is  still  kept 
as  a  memorial. 
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In  importing  foreign  plants  much  experimenting 
has  to  be  done  to  find  the  localities  suitable  to  their 
growth.  The  protection  of  a  range  of  hills  against 
an  unfavorable  wind  may  make  all  the  difference 
between  success  and  failure.  This  work  is  now  under¬ 
taken  by  the  many  experiment  stations  which  the 
Department  supports  in  cooperation  with  the  indi¬ 
vidual  States.  But  formerly  the  problem  was  a 
difficult  one. 

The  seeds  of  new  plants  were  brought  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  but  in  those  early  days,  when  the  Department’s 
entire  force  numbered  only  a  few  hundreds,  an  agent 
could  not  be  sent  to  every  locality  to  experiment.  So 
samples  were  made  up  in  packages  and  Congressmen 
were  asked  to  distribute  them  among  their  constituents 
in  those  sections  where  it  was  thought  the  new  plant 
might  grow.  In  return  the  constituents  were  asked  to 
send  in  reports  of  their  success.  By  them  the  Depart¬ 
ment  judged  where  the  foreign  plant  could  prosper. 

This  system,  of  great  service  at  the  time,  has  since 
grown  into  a  general  custom  which  has  outlived  its 
usefulness  and  costs  the  Government  almost  half  a 
million  dollars  a  year. 

THE  BUREAU  OF  PLANT  INDUSTRY;  FREE  DISTRIBUTION 
OF  MORE  THAN  FORTY  MILLION  PACKAGES  OF  SEEDS. 

The  constituents  wanted  more  seeds,  and  those  who 
had  not  received  any  complained  of  being  neglected. 
Now  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  sends  out  each  year, 
through  Congressmen,  about  two  hundred  tons  of 
seeds,  many  going  to  people  in  large  cities  whose 
agricultural  activities  are  limited  to  flower-pots. 

From  the  sending  out  of  a  few  thousand  small 
packages  the  practise  has  grown  into  an  industry. 
About  forty  million  packages  are  now  the  average 
rate  of  yearly  distribution.  Special  machines  to 
measure  and  drop  the  seeds  into  the  envelopes  and  to 
sew  them  up  with  wire,  operated  by  hundreds  of 
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nimble-fingered  girls,  are  now  required  to  accomplish 
the  work.  Then  the  packages  are  addressed  and 
franked  through  the  mail,  which  is  an  expense  to  the 
Post  Office  Department  that  helps  to  account  for  its 
annual  deficit.  Under  these  conditions  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  packages  should  contain  “rare”  and 
foreign  seeds.  They  are,  of  course,  common  vegetable 
and  flower  seeds  bought  in  the  American  market. 

More  wonderful  than  transplanting  from  one  coun¬ 
try  to  another  is  the  Bureau’s  constant  efforts  to 
develop  native  fruits  and  vegetables  into  more  useful 
forms.  Here  the  experiments  are  more  truly  scientific. 

The  division  undertaking  the  special  task  deliber¬ 
ately  sets  out  to  create  a  type  of  tomato  which  shall 
flourish  in  a  climate  ordinarily  too  cold  for  tomatoes. 
A  field  in  the  selected  locality  is  planted  with  seed. 
During  the  season  most  of  the  plants  will  die,  but  a 
few  will  survive  and  bear  fruit.  The  best  of  these  are 
picked  out  and  their  seeds  are  planted  again  next 
season  in  the  same  place.  The  second  crop,  springing 
from  those  plants  that  survived  the  cold  of  the  first 
season,  will  be  hardier  and  a  larger  percentage  will 
survive  the  second  year.  Again  the  seeds  of  the  best 
survivors  are  chosen  and  planted  the  third  year.  So 
the  process  goes  on,  year  after  year,  until  a  type  of 
tomato  has  been  developed  which  will  flourish  where 
other  tomatoes  would  perish.  The  same  process  is 
applied  in  breeding  perfect  seed-corn  or  creating  a 
sweeter  sugar-beet. 

One  feature  of  the  Bureau’s  work  is  a  plant  hospital 
where  plants  that  are  ill  are  nursed  back  to  health. 
Thousands  of  dollars  may  be  spent  in  an  effort  to  cure 
one  head  of  cabbage  suffering  from  a  new  disease. 
Among  the  patients  are  tiny  clover  plants  and  tower¬ 
ing  forest  trees,  side  by  side. 

While  the  Bureau  usually  helps  the  farmers,  they 
in  turn  are  given  an  opportunity  to  return  favors. 
The  Division  of  Farm  Management  depends  entirely 
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on  the  farmers  for  the  success  of  its  work.  It  sends 
agents  to  all  parts  of  the  country  to  interview  those 
farmers  who  have  been  most  successful  and  studies 
their  methods.  The  agent  is  on  the  lookout  for  any 
little  discovery  that  has  been  gained  from  the  indi¬ 
vidual  experiments  of  the  man  he  is  interviewing.  This 
bureau  of  good  hints  collects  many  valuable  facts, 
then  spreads  them  over  the  country  through  bulletins. 

STUDYING  INSECTS  FOR  THE  FARMER:— THE  BUREAU  OF 

ENTOMOLOGY. 

From  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  Pharaoh  we  hear 
of  the  locust  swarms  that  swept  over  Egypt,  devouring 
all  the  crops.  Presumably  bureaus  of  entomology  did 
not  exist  in  those  days,  so  the  locusts  raided  with 
impunity.  The  locusts  do  not  trouble  us  much  now, 
but  there  are  other  more  permanent  pests  that  come 
to  take  up  homestead  claims  in  our  fields  and 
orchards. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  good  insects,  such  as 
the  valiant  little  lady-bug,  who  serves  the  farmer  by 
fighting  and  destroying  the  obnoxious  insects.  It  is 
the  business  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  to  study 
the  lives  and  habits  of  all  insects  and  determine  their 
moral  qualities.  Then  aggressive  campaigns  must  be 
planned  against  the  harmful  insects,  the  friendly  ones 
being  enlisted  as  allies. 

Bad  insects  eat  about  $500,000,000  worth  of  crops 
in  the  United  States  every  year.  If  the  nation  were 
directly  taxed  to  make  up  the  loss  every  man,  woman 
and  child  would  have  to  pay  in  over  five  dollars,  or 
each  family  would  have  to  contribute  twenty-five 
dollars. 

One  of  the  worst  of  these  pests  is  the  boll  weevil 
which,  in  1908,  devoured  $30,000,000  worth  of  cotton. 
A  foreign  navy  might  bombard  New  York  a  whole 
week  and  not  inflict  that  much  damage  to  property. 
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IMPORTANT  AND  MUCH-TRAVELED  BUGS. 

So  far  the  Bureau  has  not  checked  to  any  extent 
the  advance  of  the  boll  weevil,  but  now  the  experts  are 
learning  of  another  insect,  an  infinitesimal  atom,  a 
parasite,  which  is  willing  to  be  enlisted  in  the  extermi¬ 
nation  of  the  weevil.  It  will  infest  it  as  a  flea  afflicts 
a  dog,  but,  it  is  hoped,  with  more  fatal  results. 

In  the  war  against  bad  insects  there  is  general 
cooperation  among  all  the  civilized  countries.  Ento¬ 
mologists  are  continually  exchanging  international 
visits  and  bringing  with  them  specimens  of  the  good 
insects.  A  Japanese  scientist  sent  to  the  United  States 
some  parasites  to  be  turned  loose  on  the  New  England 
gypsy  moth.  A  battalion  of  these  little  Japanese  atoms 
might  be  drilled  on  the  head  of  a  pin.  Then  France 
sent  some  beetles  warranted  to  trail  down  moth  larvae 
and  devour  them  whole.  The  beetles  were  turned  loose 
into  the  orchards.  But  the  larvae  were  up  in  the  trees 
and  the  beetles,  not  being  used  to  trees,  refused  to 
climb  after  them.  So  the  beetles  were  discharged 
as  incompetent. 

The  United  States  has  offered  contributions  to  the 
welfare  of  other  nations.  The  Bureau  of  Entomology 
sent  a  parasite  to  Italy  which  saved  the  silk  industry 
from  an  insect  that  was  destroying  the  mulberry-tree. 
It  also  lately  sent  a  California  lady-bug  to  Malaga,  in 
Spain,  to  bring  a  troublesome  kind  of  mealy  bug  to 
order.  How  the  contest  between  the  two  insects  is 
getting  on  is  not  yet  known;  results  are  awaited  with 
keen  anxiety.  But  whatever  the  results,  the  lady-bug 
has  already  earned  her  laurels.  She  saved  the  orange 
industry  to  California. 

Orange-trees  had  been  introduced  and  were  proving 
a  tremendous  success.  Orchards  had  already  matured 
and  were  bearing  fruit  in  all  parts  of  southern 
California,  when  suddenly  the  trees  began  to  wilt  and 
wither.  A  bark  parasite,  the  scale,  had  attacked  the 
orchards.  The  growers  appealed  to  Washington  and 
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all  sorts  of  chemicals  were  sprayed  over  the  trees. 
Still  the  infection  spread.  The  growers  were  in 
despair  when  an  agent  of  the  Bureau  returned  from 
a  visit  to  Australia  and  brought  with  him  a  new 
variety  of  lady-bug.  The  lady-bug  was  introduced  into 
the  infected  orchards,  and  completely  destroyed 
the  scale. 

Other  larger  insects  destroy  the  forests,  such  as 
the  Black  Hills  beetle,  which  bores  into  the  white  pine- 
trees  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Here  the  only  cure  is 
in  felling  the  afflicted  trees  and  burning  the  bark, 
under  which  the  beetles  breed. 

Quite  the  noblest  of  the  good  insects  is  the  bee,  a 
producer,  which  is  even  better  than  being  a  good 
destroyer.  The  Bureau  is  interested  in  bee  culture, 
but  it  more  especially  studies  the  diseases  of  the  bee, 
of  which  little  is  yet  known. 

SURVEYING  THE  SOIL  OF  THE  NATION:— THE  BUREAU  OF 

SOILS. 

Soil  is  to  plants  what  food  is  to  animals,  and  the 
appetite  of  a  plant  is  quite  as  fastidious  as  that  of  a 
cat.  It  would  seem  ridiculous  to  attempt  to  feed  a 
cow  on  eggs  because  we  know  so  well  what  kind  of 
nourishment  a  cow  needs.  Yet  it  would  be  equally 
ridiculous  to  plant  celery  in  a  sandy  soil,  if  we  only 
knew  it.  The  celery  plant  wants  a  rich  soil  just  as  a 
cow  wants  grass. 

One  of  the  most  important  branches  of  agricultural 
science  is  the  study  of  soils.  Different  soils  are 
suited  to  different  plants;  this  problem  is  solved  by 
the  Bureau  of  Soils. 

For  many  years  the  Bureau  has  been  conducting 
a  survey  of  the  farm  lands  in  the  United  States.  The 
result  of  this  gigantic  undertaking  is  graphically 
shown  on  a  huge  map,  on  a  scale  of  six  inches  to  the 
mile.  Seven  hundred  different  kinds  of  soils  are 
recorded  on  the  map. 
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The  farmer  who  buys  a  farm  in  an  unfamiliar 
locality  need  lose  no  time  in  experimenting  with  his 
soil.  He  has  only  to  apply  to  the  Bureau  for  infor¬ 
mation.  The  expert,  to  whom  his  letter  will  he 
delivered,  turns  to  the  map  of  soils.  At  a  glance  he 
has  the  information ;  in  his  reply  he  is  able  to  describe 
accurately  the  chemical  properties  of  the  farmer’s 
soil  and  advise  him  in  the  choosing  of  his  crops. 

Information  contained  in  several  of  the  Bureau’s 
bulletins  would,  if  generally  known,  help  materially 
toward  the  reestablishment  of  agricultural  activities 
in  the  eastern  States.  The  impression  is  that  the  soil 
in  New  England  and  New  York  is  depleted.  The 
Bureau  proves  that  this  view  is  a  fallacy. 

The  soil  on  the  abandoned  farms  has  indeed  been 
abused,  and  requires  proper  treatment  to  restore  its 
old  fecundity.  The  purchaser  of  such  a  farm  may,  if 
he  follows  the  advice  of  the  Bureau,  increase  the  value 
of  his  investment  three-fold  within  a  few  years. 

FERTILIZING  AND  FLOODING  EXHAUSTED  LAND. 

Soil,  to  be  fertile,  must  contain  various  chemical 
substances,  the  chief  of  which  is  nitrogen.  By  planting 
certain  kinds  of  legumes,  such  as  beans  and  peas,  or 
clover  or  barley  early  in  the  spring  and  then  plowing 
it  under  in  the  early  summer,  nitrogen  is  restored  to 
the  soil  in  a  natural  way,  for  these  plants  gather 
nitrogen  from  the  air. 

Another  process  resembles  vaccination.  The  soil 
is  inoculated  with  a  bacillus  which  creates  a  supply 
of  nitrogen  about  the  roots  of  the  plants.  The  bacilli 
are  preserved  for  such  uses ;  they  are  dried,  like  prunes 
or  raisins,  and  when  they  are  needed  to  inoculate  a 
field,  they  are  soaked  in  tepid  water  and  so  revived. 

The  Bureau  has  also  added  to  our  knowledge  of 
chemical  fertilizers.  The  old-fashioned  farmer  hauled 
manure  to  his  fields  and  spread  it  laboriously.  Now  it 
is  easier  and  cheaper  to  apply  chemical  substances; 
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lime,  phosphates  and  salts,  in  proportions  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  crops  to  be 
grown.  These  chemicals  constitute  the  plant’s  bill 
of  fare. 

Fertility  is  retained  by  crop  rotation ;  the  changing 
of  crops  from  year  to  year.  Each  kind  of  vegetation 
makes  a  different  demand  on  the  soil,  and  the 
changing  gives  the  soil  a  chance  to  recuperate. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  is  opening  to  agriculture  big  sections  of  arid 
lands  in  the  west  by  importing  foreign  plants  and 
trees  suited  to  their  climatic  conditions.  The  Bureau 
of  Soils  is  reclaiming  a  section  as  large  as  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  by  other  methods.  There  are  in  the 
west  millions  of  acres  where  not  even  sage-brush 
would  grow  because  of  the  alkali  in  the  soil.  The  Bu¬ 
reau  has  solved  the  problem:  by  flooding  these  dis¬ 
tricts  from  distant  rivers  the  alkali  is  dissolved  and 
swept  away,  leaving  the  naturally  fertile  soil  ready  for 
tilling. 

TAKING  CAKE  OF  THE  NATION’S  ANIMALS:— THE  BUREAU 

OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  scientific  agriculturist, 
a  farm  animal  is  simply  a  plant  without  roots.  To  him 
a  cow  is  little  more  than  a  tree  whose  sap  is  made  into 
butter  and  cheese.  The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
tries  to  develop  cows,  horses,  pigs,  sheep  and  poultry 
just  as  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  strives  to  create 
bigger  ears  of  corn  or  trees  that  will  bear  more  fruit. 
In  both  lines  of  effort  the  methods  are  similar:  they 
are  copied  after  nature. 

Nature  and  men,  however,  in  breeding  animals, 
though  they  employ  the  same  methods,  do  not  use  them 
to  the  same  ends.  Nature  considers  only  the  interests 
of  the  animal.  We  consider  only  our  own  interests. 

The  giraffe  is  an  animal  especially  adapted  to  a 
country  where  tall  trees  abound.  Originally  the 
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giraffe  may  have  had  a  short  neck,  like  the  deer,  to 
which  it  is  a  cousin.  At  times  the  grass  was  scarce 
and  the  deer-giraffes  had  to  resort  to  the  leaves  of 
trees.  Those  with  necks  slightly  longer  than  the  others 
could  reach  higher  and  get  more  leaves,  while  those 
with  medium  necks  often  went  hungry.  The  short¬ 
necked  giraffes  died  of  hunger.  So  the  longer  a 
giraffe’s  neck  was,  the  better  was  his  chance  of  sur¬ 
viving  the  grass  famine.  He  lived  and  bred  young 
who  inherited  his  long  neck.  The  process  continued 
generation  after  generation,  and  so  Nature  bred  an 
animal  that  was  especially  adapted  to  care  for  itself 
in  a  country  where  food  was  high  up  in  the  air.  This 
process  is  known  as  “the  survival  of  the  fittest”  by 
“natural  selection.” 

When  we  use  the  same  process  in  breeding  animals 
it  is  called  “artificial  selection,”  and  the  fittest  survive, 
but  the  standard  of  fitness  is  different.  Here  the  fit 
are  those  that  suit  our  needs. 

By  artificial  selection,  have  been  bred  in  the  United 
States  two  distinct  types  of  cattle;  the  big,  heavy 
cow  that  gives  beef  and  the  lighter,  slimmer  cow  that 
produces  great  quantities  of  milk.  The  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  is  continually  developing  both  types 
toward  greater  fitness  for  these  two  distinct  uses. 
On  the  dairy  stock  experiment  farms  those  cows  giving 
less  milk  are  not  allowed  to  breed :  they  are  eliminated. 
Likewise  on  the  experiment  farms  where  beef  cattle 
are  bred  the  lightweights  are  eliminated.  The  same 
process  is  applied  to  hogs  to  get  weight,  to  sheep  to 
increase  their  coats  of  fleece,  to  hens  to  increase  their 
production  of  eggs,  and  to  horses  to  develop  their 
strength.  This  natural  law  of  selection  is  the  funda¬ 
mental  principle  of  scientific  stock-breeding. 

Cross  breeding  is  a  variation  of  the  same  principle. 
A  cross  between  the  horse  and  the  donkey  produces  the 
mule,  which  is  more  suited  for  hauling  heavy  loads 
than  the  horse.  The  Bureau  recently  tried  to  create 
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a  new  type  by  crossing  the  zebra  with  the  horse,  but 
the  experiment  was  not  successful. 

QUARANTINE  FOR  LIVE  STOCK. 

Fitting  in  with  this  work  comes  the  study  and  the 
cure  of  animal  diseases,  just  as  schools  of  medicine 
investigate  human  diseases.  An  important  feature  of 
this  branch  of  the  service  is  the  control  gained  over 
the  spread  of  epidemics. 

Formerly  a  cattle  plague  would  sweep  over  a  whole 
country,  would  even  circle  the  globe,  as  destructive  as 
the  progress  of  a  hostile  army.  Now  every  farm 
animal  that  leaves  or  enters  our  seaports  is  carefully 
inspected.  The  fight  against  the  foot-and-mouth  dis¬ 
ease,  in  1908,  is  an  instance  of  modern  methods,  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Bureau. 

The  epidemic  broke  out  in  Pennsylvania.  Before 
it  was  reported  it  spread  among  the  cattle  in  neigh¬ 
boring  counties.  The  Secretary  at  once  exerted  the 
power  granted  him  to  establish  quarantine  regulations, 
and  twenty-three  counties  were  isolated.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  then  threw  six  hundred  veterinary  experts  into 
the  field.  One  and  one-half  millions  of  cows  were 
inspected  in  a  few  weeks,  but  it  was  found  necessary 
to  kill  only  4,000  of  them.  In  six  weeks  the  epidemic 
was  under  control  and  the  quarantine  was  raised. 

Of  late  years  the  functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  have  been  widely  extended.  They  now  in¬ 
clude  the  inspection  of  all  meat  intended  for  inter¬ 
state  or  foreign  trade.  The  Department  has  no  control 
over  the  butcher  who  kills  for  a  local  supply,  within  the 
limits  of  one  State,  but  the  Bureau  is  able  to  guarantee 
the  fitness  for  human  consumption  of  most  of  the 
meat  on  the  market. 

Over  two  thousand  and  five  hundred  inspectors 
are  scattered  over  the  country,  watching  the  cattle  as 
they  are  shipped  into  the  packing  centers,  condemning 
those  not  fit  for  food.  After  the  animals  have  been 
killed  the  meat  is  again  inspected,  and,  if  passed,  the 
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inspector  stamps  his  approval  on  it,  the  date  of  inspec¬ 
tion  being  indicated. 

Congress  has  passed  a  law  whose  purpose  is 
humane  as  well  as  useful.  In  transporting  cattle,  the 
railroads  are  made  responsible  for  the  regular  feeding 
of  each  animal.  Nor  are  they  allowed  to  keep  any 
animal  in  a  box-car  more  than  twenty-eight  hours  at 
one  stretch.  After  this  brief  imprisonment,  it  must 
be  taken  out  and  allowed  to  exercise.  The  enforcement 
of  this  law  is  left  to  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

GUARDING  THE  NATION’S  FOOD  AND  DRUGS:— THE  BUREAU 

OF  CHEMISTRY. 

Until  recently  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  was  merely 
a  subsidiary  division  which  assisted  the  other  bureaus 
in  such  work  as  the  analysis  of  soils,  where  knowledge 
of  chemistry  was  necessary.  Then,  in  1906,  came  the 
popular  demand  that  the  Government  investigate  the 
purity  of  our  foods  and  drugs.  The  result  was  the 
passage  of  the  pure-food  laws.  Food,  and  especially 
drug,  inspection  requires  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
chemistry,  so  the  tremendous  task  of  inspection  was 
turned  over  to  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  the  new  laws  demands 
that  all  foods  and  drugs  packed  to  be  sold  on  the 
market  must  bear  on  the  labels  a  clear  statement  of 
all  such  component  parts  as  may  reasonably  be  ob¬ 
jected  to  by  the  consumers. 

Formerly  the  health  of  millions  of  children  was 
endangered  by  the  poisonous  coloring  matter  which 
manufacturers  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  cheaper 
grades  of  candy.  The  dealer  who  is  now  found  with 
such  candy  in  his  stock  is  severely  punished. 

The  medicine  you  take  for  your  cough  is  now  care¬ 
fully  analyzed  to  see  that  what  you  suppose  to  be  its 
relieving  quality  is  not  caused  by  some  harmful  drug 
which  merely  paralyzes  the  muscles  in  the  throat  and 
so  deceives  you  as  to  your  cure.  Headache  powders, 
too,  often  contain  phenacetin,  which  relieves  the  head- 
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ache  by  deadening  the  nerves.  It  is  now  known  that 
phenacetin  weakens  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  may 
even  kill  a  person  whose  heart  is  weak. 

Another  delicate  problem  which  the  Bureau  must 
solve  is  the  question  of  preservatives  used  in  putting 
up  canned  vegetables  and  fruits.  Some  of  the  chem¬ 
icals  used  for  this  purpose,  such  as  benzoate  of  soda, 
seem  quite  harmless  when  taken  once  or  twice,  in 
small  quantities.  But  there  arises  the  possibility  that 
when  taken  continuously,  as  they  would  be  by  a  person 
using  much  canned  goods,  they  may  be  harmful.  To 
prove  or  disprove  this,  the  chief  chemist  decided  on 
a  series  of  experiments.  He  called  on  employees  of 
the  Department  to  volunteer  in  the  service;  he  would 
administer  varying  doses  of  the  questionable  drugs 
to  each  man,  for  differing  periods,  then  have  a  physi¬ 
cian  watch  the  effects.  These  men  are  known  as  the 
“poison  squad,”  and  from  his  experiments  on  them 
the  chief  chemist  decided  that  benzoate  of  soda  did 
cause  mischief  to  a  person’s  health  if  taken  contin¬ 
uously.  Other  chemists  do  not  agree  with  him,  but 
the  law  regarding  the  labels  leaves  it  open  to  con¬ 
sumers  to  decide  for  themselves. 

CLASSIFYING  BIRDS  AND  MAMMALS  AS  GOOD  AND  BAD; 

THE  BUREAU  OF  BIOLOGICAL  SURVEY. 

To  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey 
there  are  only  two  kinds  of  animals  in  the  country — 
good  and  bad.  It  is  his  business  to  determine  which 
are  good  and  then  discover  means  by  which  to  destroy 
all  the  rest.  Happily  the  good  far  outnumber  the 
bad.  For  many  years  a  general  survey  of  the  country’s 
animal  life  has  been  going  on,  with  the  result  that 
a  huge  map  has  been  constructed,  much  on  the  same 
principle  as  that  in  the  possession  of  the  Bureau  of 
Soils,  with  a  difference:  by  referring  to  this  map, 
you  may  learn  of  all  the  animals  living  in  any  given 
locality.  Perhaps  you  are  thinking  of  buying  a  farm 
out  in  Montana.  You  live  in  New  York,  and  have  not 
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the  time  to  go  out  there  to  see  if  the  farm  is  all  that 
it  is  represented  to  he.  From  the  Bureau  of  Soils 
you  have  learned  that  the  soil  is  good.  Then  you  apply 
to  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  and  you  learn  that 
the  farm  and  its  vicinity  is  infested  with  weasels  and 
badgers.  The  Bureau  has  saved  you  a  disappoint¬ 
ment,  as  it  has  many  a  person  before. 

Of  late  special  attention  has  been  given  to  planning 
a  campaign  against  the  rat.  The  destruction  of  this 
pest  has  become  almost  a  question  of  nation-wide  im¬ 
port  since  it  was  discovered  that  it  carried  about 
with  it  the  germs  of  a  hideous  disease,  the  bubonic 
plague.  The  Bureau  has  tried  every  poison  on  the 
market,  and  some  that  it  invented  itself,  without 
success.  Then  it  tried  to  do  unto  the  rat  as  the  rat  has 
done  unto  us — infect  it  with  disease  germs  that  would 
cause  a  deadly  epidemic,  but  the  fate  of  the  germ 
remains  unknown.  Now  the  Bureau  recommends 
rat-proof  buildings. 

Other  animals  on  the  black  list  are  the  ground 
squirrel,  the  field  mouse,  the  coyote,  the  prairie  dog 
and  the  jack  rabbit.  One  bird  is  causing  the  Bureau 
some  trouble :  it  refuses  to  be  classified ;  it  is  a  variety 
of  woodpecker  in  the  west  which  devours  the  insects 
that  infest  the  fruit  trees.  But  it  also  bores  into  the 
tree  and  sucks  the  sap.  The  trouble  is  in  determining 
whether  the  evil  it  does  is  offset  by  the  good. 

Most  of  the  Bureau’s  efforts,  however,  are  engaged 
in  saving  the  good  animals  from  destruction.  Birds 
are  not  only  protected,  but  many  good  species  are 
imported  from  foreign  countries  and  liberated ;  among 
them  are  European  partridges,  Mexican  quail  and 
Indian  yellowhammers.  On  the  other  hand,  a  strict 
watch  is  kept  on  all  birds  or  mammals  imported  by 
private  persons.  There  is  a  federal  law  against  bring¬ 
ing  the  obnoxious  kind  into  the  country.  The  unde¬ 
sirables  are  not  deported,  but  immediately  killed. 

Special  sections  of  the  national  forests  are  set 
aside  where  game  birds  may  propagate  in  peace,  under 
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the  protection  of  special  wardens.  In  Montana,  20,000 
acres  are  to  be  fenced  in  and  given  over  to  a  herd  of 
buffaloes.  The  Bureau  hopes  next  to  encourage  some 
private  person  or  company  to  undertake  the  breeding 
of  deer  for  meat.  For  such  person  or  persons,  it  is 
preparing  much  valuable  data. 

The  hunter  is  not  responsible  for  the  scarcity  of  all 
game  birds.  Wild  ducks  in  the  northern  lakes  have 
been  showing  signs  of  a  destructive  sickness  among 
them.  Some  were  caught  and  examined.  The  disease, 
hitherto  unknown  among  wild  fowl,  was  recognized 
as  one  very  common  among  barnyard  chickens.  The 
cause  was  obvious;  barnyard  drainage  had  contami¬ 
nated  the  streams  emptying  into  the  lakes  where  the 
wild  fowl  lived. 

SAFEGUARDING  THE  NATION’S  FORESTS;— THE  FOREST 

SERVICE. 

The  work  of  the  Forest  Service  is  one  of  those 
great  national  activities  not  commonly  appreciated, 
especially  by  city  dwellers.  Even  the  average  farmer 
does  not  realize  how  closely  the  abundance  of  his  crop 
depends  on  the  forests.  Science  has  proved  that 
forests  produce  several  conditions  necessary  to  agri¬ 
culture.  The  trees,  by  protecting  the  earth  from  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  keep  the  earth  moist.  The  moist  earth 
keeps  the  atmosphere  humid,  and  so  helps  to  regulate 
the  temperature  and  the  fall  of  rain.  The  roots  of 
the  trees  bind  the  soil  together  and  serve  as  reser¬ 
voirs  for  water. 

Without  the  forests  we  should  have  long  dry 
periods,  then  sudden  and  tremendous  falls  of  rain 
which  would  wash  the  loose  soil  down  into  the  valleys 
and  rivers,  leaving  the  mountains  and  hills  bare  rock. 
The  only  soil  available  for  planting  would  be  in  the 
valley  bottoms. 

So  vast  were  the  forests  of  our  continent  that  for 
many  years  the  necessity  of  protecting  them  was  not 
apparent.  But  lately  different  sections  of  the  country 
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have  suffered  from  floods,  drought  and  other  unwel¬ 
come  changes  in  climate.  Science  at  once  traced  the 
causes  to  the  gradual  destruction  of  our  forests  due  to 
the  cutting  down  of  the  trees  by  lumber  corporations, 
great  forest  fires  started  by  hunters  or  sparks  from 
railway  locomotives  and  destructive  insects. 

Then  the  Division  of  Forestry  was  instituted. 
Gradually  vast  areas  of  forest  lands  were  turned  into 
national  reserves.  There  are  now  nearly  two  hundred 
million  acres  under  the  protection  of  the  Forest 
Service. 

The  forest-fire  department  has  reduced  fires  on 
the  reserves  to  harmless  dimensions  by  stationing 
lookouts  on  mountain  tops,  watching  for  the  over¬ 
hanging  wisps  of  smoke  that  indicate  the  smouldering 
beginnings  of  a  fire.  The  lookouts  are  connected  by 
telephone  so  that  an  alarm  from  any  one  of  them  brings 
them  all  together  before  any  fire  could  gain  much 
headway.  Under  this  system  few  fires  ever  spread 
over  more  than  five  acres. 

Nor  does  the  work  stop  with  protection.  Over 
those  vast  tracts  swept  by  fires  of  the  past,  the  for¬ 
esters  plant  the  shoots  of  a  new  generation  of  trees. 

Forest  preservation  must  not  be  understood  to 
mean  absolute  prohibition  against  timber-cutting. 
Forestry  simply  regulates,  determining  the  proportion 
of  mature  trees  that  may  he  felled  each  year  without 
falling  behind  the  general  growth.  To  allow  trees  to 
decay  would  he  as  wasteful  as  the  felling  of  immature 
timber.  So  a  certain  percentage  of  timber  on  the 
reserves  is  cut  each  year  and  sold,  which  helps  to  pay 
the  cost  of  the  service. 

EXPERIMENTING  ON  PLANTS  AND  ANIMALS:— EDUCATING 
THE  FARMERS.  THE  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 

To  discover  scientific  facts  and  publish  them  in 
bulletins  does  not  complete  the  Department ’s  work. 
Results  must  be  brought  home  to  the  farmer,  to  his 
front  door.  Even  if  it  does  interest  him  to  read  about 
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a  new  way  to  graft  a  peach-tree,  lie  may  not  undertake 
to  do  it  himself.  So  he  is  invited  to  the  experiment 
station  to  see  it  done. 

The  work  of  the  stations,  of  which  there  are  one  or 
more  in  each  State,  is  divided  into  several  fields :  the 
experimental,  which  is  the  special  interest  of  the 
Department,  and  the  extension,  demonstrating,  lec¬ 
turing,  teaching,  largely  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State. 

Broadly  speaking  it  is  mutually  recognized  that  it 
is  the  Department’s  province  to  discover  new  facts; 
the  State’s  to  demonstrate  and  expound  them.  In 
this  way  there  is  cooperation  without  friction. 

Much  of  the  Department’s  research  work  is  carried 
on  in  these  stations.  Here  years  are  spent  in  single 
experiments,  the  nature  of  which  has  already  been 
indicated. 

The  extension  work  in  the  stations  is  ordinarily 
represented  by  model  farms.  Here  the  farmers  of 
the  neighboring  counties  are  invited  to  attend  period¬ 
ical  meetings ;  here  important  demonstrations  are 
made,  such  as  the  working  of  an  improved  churn  or 
the  exhibition  of  perfected  types  of  live  stock. 

At  other  times  experts  visit  the  farms  and  there 
continue  the  demonstration  on  the  farmer’s  own 
ground.  With  the  improved  method  of  grafting  illus¬ 
trated  in  a  tree  planted  before  his  own  porch,  it  is 
likely  to  become  impressed  on  his  mind.  Again, 
demonstrators  will  come  to  help  him  build  a  modern 
barn  or  to  prune  his  orchard. 

The  organization  of  farmers’  institutes  is  encour¬ 
aged,  being  liberally  supplied  with  lecturers,  some  of 
them  women  experts  who  talk  to  the  farmers’  wives 
on  economic  housekeeping. 

BOYS’  “CORN  CLUBS.” 

In  cooperation  with  the  railroads,  agricultural 
schools  on  wheels  are  sent  out,  stopping  for  weeks 
at  each  point  along  the  way,  the  teachers  lecturing  and 
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demonstrating  to  the  farmers  and  their  children.  In 
some  southern  States  boys’  “corn  clubs”  have  been 
organized,  the  members  of  which  are  required  to  till 
a  plot  of  ground  on  their  fathers’  farms  under  the 
instruction  of  the  teachers  from  the  station.  Usually 
the  crops  on  these  boys’  plots  exceed  many  times  the 
average  yield  in  their  fathers’  fields. 

Country  schools  are  encouraged  to  plant  gardens, 
under  instruction,  and  often  the  proceeds  have  helped 
to  build  up  the  school  library. 

The  results  of  all  these  efforts  are  beginning  to 
show.  Farming  is  becoming  a  scientific  profession, 
taught  in  colleges  as  is  medicine  or  engineering.  It 
will  require  special  training,  from  books  as  well  as 
from  experience,  to  succeed  in  the  future,  but  it  will  no 
longer  mean  a  life  of  drudgery  and  poverty. 

KEEPING  BOOKS  ON  THE  NATION’S  CROPS: — THE  BUREAU 

OF  STATISTICS. 

Every  well-organized  business  requires  a  book¬ 
keeper,  no  less,  but  more  so  the  nation.  The  bookkeep¬ 
ing  for  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  nation’s 
business  is  done  in  the  Bureau  of  Statistics.  Each 
month  the  Bureau  issues  a  statement  regarding  the 
condition  of  the  crops  in  every  section  of  the  country. 
From  these  reports,  those  interested  may  estimate  the 
quantity  and  market  prices  of  corn,  wheat,  cotton, 
fruits  or  other  produce,  that  will  be  put  on  the  market. 
Over  fifty  different  crops  are  covered. 

The  data  on  which  these  reports  are  based  are 
accumulated  from  over  thirty  thousand  voluntary  local 
correspondents,  one  in  each  township. 

All  this  information  is  then  digested  and  tabulated 
by  a  special  board.  While  the  board  makes  out  its 
final  results  telephones  are  disconnected  and  doors 
locked.  Premature  leakages  of  information  have 
caused  vast  disturbances  in  the  financial  world ;  unscru¬ 
pulous  men  have  often  speculated  on  such  hints  and 
brought  heavy  losses  to  honest  merchants. 
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When  the  report  is  completed,  it  is  given  out  simul¬ 
taneously  to  the  newspapers  and  the  telegraph  com¬ 
panies,  who  spread  its  main  items  over  the  whole 
country  within  a  few  hours.  Later  the  report  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  full  in  the  Crop  Reporter,  the  Bureau’s 
official  organ. 

Another  branch  of  the  Bureau,  known  as  the  Pro¬ 
duction  and  Distribution  Division,  studies  and  reports 
on  market  conditions  in  those  foreign  countries  where 
our  farm  products  are  sold.  Here  the  farmer  may 
obtain  detailed  information  as  to  how  he  should  ship 
his  goods,  what  he  should  pay,  and  where  he  can  get 
the  best  prices. 

The  Editorial  Division  prepares  and  edits  the 
Crop  Reporter  and  the  bulletins,  reports  and  pam¬ 
phlets  issued  by  the  Bureau.  Here  is  compiled  all  the 
information  regarding  agricultural  conditions  in  other 
countries,  to  be  had  for  the  asking.  There  is  hardly 
any  known  fact  regarding  agriculture  the  world  over 
which  you  can  not  obtain  here.  This  Division  answers 
all  such  letters  of  inquiry.  If  the  information  is  not 
immediately  on  hand,  it  will  be  looked  up  and  compiled 
for  you.  In  doing  so,  much  research  is  often  required 
entailing  consultation  of  tiles  of  trade  journals,  reports 
of  boards  of  trade,  State  reports,  foreign  agricultural 
reports,  etc.  It  publishes  the  Yearbook,  an  annual 
digest  of  the  information  gathered. 

IMPROVING  THE  ROADS  OF  THE  COUNTRY:— OFFICE  OF 

GOOD  ROADS. 

One  of  the  minor  divisions  in  the  Department,  the 
Office  of  Good  Roads,  deals  more  directly  with  munici¬ 
pal  and  county  and  State  authorities,  rather  than  with 
the  farmer,  though  he  benefits  from  the  final  result. 

The  chief  engineer  of  the  Division  is  charged  with 
the  duty  of  gathering  information  regarding  road 
construction. 

The  experts  of  his  staff  lecture  before  county  and 
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municipal  boards  on  the  subject,  urging  the  need  of 
good  roads,  and  when  work  is  begun  they  attend  with 
professional  advice.  At  times  short  stretches  of  road 
are  built  by  the  Division  to  demonstrate  new  theories 
on  road-building. 

FORECASTING  THE  WEATHER  FOR  NINETY  MILLION 
PEOPLE:— THE  WEATHER  BUREAU. 

The  Weather  Bureau  stands  apart  by  itself  and  is 
only  nominally  under  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  Its  chief  is  appointed  by  the  President, 
and  he  has  practically  independent  control  of  his 
Department.  Still,  the  relations  of  the  Bureau  to  the 
interests  of  the  farmer  are  obvious. 

Nothing  so  affects  the  crops  as  the  weather.  The 
greatest  disasters  are  due  to  wind  storms,  floods,  frost 
and  drought.  To  be  able  to  anticipate  these  events, 
even  by  only  a  day  or  so,  may  often  save  the  farmer 
a  tremendous  loss.  Such  information  is  perhaps  even 
more  vital  to  men  of  a  very  different  vocation — sea¬ 
men.  Many  a  sailor  owes  his  life  to  the  Bureau’s 
warning  of  a  tropical  hurricane  sweeping  up  from 
southern  seas. 

The  central  office  is  in  Washington,  but  hundreds 
of  observation  stations  are  scattered  over  every  part 
of  the  country  and  on  islands  off  our  coasts,  all  in 
direct  telegraphic  communication  with  Washington. 
Besides  these  regular  agencies,  thousands  of  volun¬ 
tary  observers,  supplied  with  instruments  by  the 
Office,  report  local  weather  conditions,  temperature, 
percentage  of  cloudiness,  direction  and  force  of  winds, 
barometric  pressure  and  rainfall. 

The  Office  also  cooperates  with  the  Mexican  and 
Canadian  weather  bureaus,  which  gives  it  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  observations  taken  simultaneously  all  over 
the  continent.  The  Canadian  reports  are  especially 
useful  in  predicting  winds  and  cold  waves  from  the 
north.  Constant  reports  of  observations  are  also 
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received  from  foreign  stations  on  the  Azores  and  in 
western  Europe.  From  various  points  small  gas 
balloons  are  sent  up,  some  rising  to  heights  of  over  ten 
miles,  to  ascertain  the  direction  of  air  currents  in  the 
upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere. 

With  such  ample  facilities  the  two  daily  forecasts 
are  made,  which  are  reported  to  the  farmers  and  the 
shipping  by  means  of  weather  signals  and  weather 
bulletins.  To  the  farmers  not  within  sight  of  a  sta¬ 
tion,  printed  weather  cards  are  sent  through  the  rural 
free  delivery. 

It  is  easier  to  forecast  the  great  weather  disturb¬ 
ances,  such  as  wind  storms  or  floods  or  cold  waves, 
than  the  smaller  rain  showers.  A  rain  squall  may 
develop  unexpectedly  at  any  point,  but  the  progress 
of  a  country-wide  storm  can  be  foretold  accurately. 

SIGNALS  OF  “OLD  PROBABILITIES.’ ’ 

The  signals  as  indicated  from  the  stations  by  flags 
are: 

A  red  flag  with  a  black  ball — a  violent  storm; 

Two  red  flags  with  black  centers — a  tropical 
hurricane ; 

A  white  flag — fair  weather ; 

A  blue  flag — general  rain  or  snow; 

A  blue  and  white  flag — local  rain  or  snow; 

A  black  pennant  above  the  flags  foretells  warmer 
weather,  and  if  below  them  it  indicates  colder  weather. 

Some  day,  the  experts  believe,  weather  forecasts 
will  be  made  to  cover  a  whole  year  ahead.  An  instru¬ 
ment  called  the  valometer  has  been  invented  which, 
by  its  sensitiveness  to  the  radiant  heat  of  the  spectrum, 
indicates  the  state  of  the  sun’s  atmosphere.  It  is 
believed  that  weather  conditions  on  our  earth  are  in 
close  sympathy  with  disturbances  in  the  sun’s  atmos¬ 
phere.  But  how  close  this  sympathy,  how  long  it  takes 
the  sun’s  weather  troubles  to  affect  us,  is  not  yet 
known. 


CHAPTER  XVH. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

A  DEPARTMENT  DEVOTED  TO  THE  INDUSTRIAL  LIFE  OF 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 

HILE  there  had  been  for  many  years,  scattered 
among  the  various  Departments  of  the  United 
States  Government,  especially  that  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  bureaus  devoted  to  matters  relating  to  the  com¬ 
mercial  and  labor  interests  of  the  country,  the  business, 
associations  and  the  organizations  of  workingmen  felt 
that  they  were  entitled  to  specific  departments,  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  secretaries  with  equal  voice  to  the  other 
Cabinet  ministers  in  the  councils  of  the  President.  As 
a  result  of  their  respective  agitations,  a  combination 
of  their  purposes  was  affected  in  1903  by  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  in 
which  were  gathered  together  these  Bureaus,  together 
with  new  ones  formed  to  execute  recent  laws  of  Con¬ 
gress  relating  to  matters  in  which  the  business  and 
labor  interests  were  virtually  concerned. 

THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT. 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  wide  latitude 
of  official  duties  was  allowed.  While  required  to  super¬ 
vise  the  work  of  all  the  Bureaus,  he  might  devote 
himself  particularly  to  the  work  of  whatever  bureau 
he  felt  that  he  was  especially  fitted  to  superintend  or 
which,  in  his  judgment,  required  chief  attention. 

THE  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  same  latitude  was  given  the  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Department.  Since  the  main  work  of  the 
Department  is  along  the  line  of  investigating  commer- 
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cial  and  labor  conditions,  in  practise  the  chief  duty 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  has  been  to  serve  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  various  boards  of  investigation,  and  to 
direct  their  labors. 

The  new  bureaus  that  were  organized  attracted 
special  attention  over  the  country,  not  alone  because  of 
their  novelty,  but  because  of  their  importance.  These 
were  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  and  the  Bureau  of 
Manufactures. 

THE  BUREAU  OF  CORPORATIONS;  SETTING  A  WATCH  ON 

THE  “TRUSTS.” 

Of  the  two  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  was  pre¬ 
dominant  in  public  interest,  because  to  it  was  commit¬ 
ted  the  duty  of  making  investigations  preliminary  to 
the  execution  of  the  Sherman  Act,  passed,  in  1890, 
prohibiting  “trusts”  or  combinations  in  restraint  of 
trade,  a  law  that,  to  the  great  discontent  of  the  people, 
had  been  largely  inoperative.  The  first  investigation 
completed  was  that  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and 
the  railroads  charged  with  giving  it  preference  over 
its  rival  companies  in  freight  charges  by  the  practise 
of  allowing  “rebates,”  an  infraction  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Law.  This  investigation  procured  the  evi¬ 
dence  which  led  to  the  abolition  of  “rebating,” 
although  the  officials  guilty  of  it  escaped  punishment 
by  taking  advantage  of  a  provision  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Law  that  secured  immunity  to  those  who 
testified  before  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations — 
taking  an  “immunity  bath”  the  practise  was  called. 

Believing  that  publicity  of  corporate  affairs  is  the 
most  effective  way  to  reform  the  corporate  abuses, 
Congress  charged  the  Bureau  with  investigating  and 
publishing  the  financial  organization,  methods  of  doing 
business,  transactions,  etc.,  of  corporations  engaged 
in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  except  common 
carriers  subject  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 
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THE  BUREAU  OF  MANUFACTURES. 

The  Bureau  of  Manufactures  was  organized  to  aid 
the  manufacturers  of  the  country  in  securing  foreign 
markets  for  their  goods.  Accordingly,  to  it  was 
assigned  the  charge  of  the  reports  made  by  the  Consuls 
of  the  Government  in  foreign  cities,  which  it  edits, 
adapting  them  to  the  needs  of  American  manufacturers 
and  publishes  in  daily  and  monthly  bulletins.  The 
Bureau  also  sends  expert  agents  to  foreign  manufac¬ 
turing  cities  and  commercial  ports  to  investigate 
'special  matters  and  to  supplement  the  reports  of  the 
regular  Consuls,  who  are  sometimes  lacking  in  the 
necessary  knowledge  of  manufacture  and  commerce, 
and  unacquainted  with  the  business  needs  of  our 
country. 


THE  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS. 

CloseJy  related  to  the  work  of  the  preceding  Bureau 
is  that  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  which  collects  and 
publishes  information  relative  to  the  foreign  and 
domestic  commerce  of  the  United  States.  That  relat¬ 
ing  to  foreign  trade  it  derives  through  the  collectors 
of  customs  and  through  special  agents  who  supplement 
their  reports.  It  also  secures  from  foreign  countries 
statistics  of  their  commerce  for  comparison  with  the 
trade  of  the  United  States.  Its  information  concern¬ 
ing  domestic  trade  relates  to  commercial  movements 
between  ports  of  the  United  States,  between  interior 
centers,  and  on  the  Great  Lakes,  such  as  shipments 
of  coal  and  coke. 

THE  BUREAU  OF  LABOR. 

Of  the  bureaus  taken  over  from  other  departments, 
that  which  stands  first  in  importance  as  an  agency  of 
investigation,  although  its  executive  powers  are  greatly 
limited,  is  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  which  was  established 
in  1885.  Its  function  is  to  investigate  by  special  agents 
the  wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of  the  laboring  classes 
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in  the  United  States  and  Hawaii,  and  to  publish  the 
results  of  such  investigation.  It  also  collects  and  pub¬ 
lishes  similar  information  from  foreign  countries.  It 
is  the  representative  of  the  United  States  in  the  Inter¬ 
national  Association  for  Labor  Legislation.  The  in¬ 
vestigations  of  the  Bureau  have  been  of  great  value  in 
throwing  light  on  such  sociological  and  economic  ques¬ 
tions  as  Child  Labor,  tending  to  promote  uniform  legis¬ 
lation  upon  them  by  the  States.  The  Bureau  has  charge 
of  the  administration  of  the  Act  of  Congress  of  May 
30,  1908,  granting  to  certain  employees  of  the  United 
States  Government  the  right  to  receive  from  it  compen¬ 
sation  for  injuries  received  in  their  employment. 

The  head  of  the  Bureau  has  the  title  of  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Labor.  He  is  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  He  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
are  empowered  to  arrange  for  arbitration  in  contro¬ 
versies  between  employer  and  employees  when  called 
upon  by  either  party,  although  their  action  is  rather 
persuasive  than  decisive.  Nevertheless,  when  the 
agreement  of  the  arbitrators  has  been  accepted  by 
both  parties  to  the  controversy,  it  is  generally  carried 
out,  and  in  this  way  many  “ strikes’ ’  and  “lock-outs” 
have  been  either  prevented  or  terminated. 

THE  BUREAU  OF  IMMIGRATION;  GUARDING  AGAINST  THE 

4 ‘YELLOW  PERIL.’  ’ 

The  labor  organizations  of  the  country,  in  their 
desire  to  maintain  higher  standards  of  wages  and  liv¬ 
ing  than  prevail  in  foreign  countries,  have  obtained 
national  legislation  tending  to  restrict  and  regulate 
immigration  into  the  country.  The  enforcement 
of  these  laws  is  under  charge  of  the  Bureau  of 
Immigration. 

As  a  result  of  the  agitation  against  “Chinese  cheap 
labor,”  begun  in  California  and  endorsed  by  labor 
organizations  over  the  country,  an  Exclusion  Act  was 
passed  by  Congress  in  1892,  prohibiting  the  entry  into 
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the  United  States  of  Chinese  ‘ 4 coolies,’ ’  or  manual 
laborers — Chinese  students,  teachers,  merchants  and 
tourists  being  permitted  to  come  in  upon  proper  cer¬ 
tification  of  their  occupation  and  purpose  of  coming. 
Chinese  laborers  who  were  in  the  United  States  at  the 
time  of  the  passage  of  the  Act  or  prior  to  it,  are  per¬ 
mitted  upon  identification  to  return  after  leaving  the 
country.  Since  efforts  are  continually  being  made  by 
employers’  agents,  and  agents  of  the  Chinese  them¬ 
selves,  to  smuggle  the  coolies  into  the  United  States, 
especially  by  way  of  the  Canadian  border,  a  force  of 
detectives  is  employed  by  the  Bureau  of  Immigration 
specially  to  prevent  this  infraction  of  the  law.  A 
Chinaman  suspected  of  being  unlawfully  in  the  country 
is  taken  before  a  District  Commissioner  of  Immigra¬ 
tion  and,  if  proofs  of  his  lawful  presence  in  the  country 
are  not  forthcoming,  he  is  deported  to  China  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  United  States  Government.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  often  more  than  defrayed  by  the  heavy  fine 
imposed  upon  the  person  who  brought  him  into  the 
United  States.  Indeed,  so  careful  is  the  Government 
in  this  matter  that  it  requires  every  sea  captain  coming 
into  a  United  States  port  with  Chinese  sailors  or 
servants  to  give  a  bond  of  five  hundred  dollars  for 
each  of  them  which  is  forfeited  if  the  man  goes  ashore. 

ABUSE  OF  UNCLE  SAM’S  GENEROSITY. 

An  even  more  important  duty  of  the  Bureau  is 
the  execution  of  the  Congressional  enactment  exclud¬ 
ing  from  entry  into  the  country  all  criminals  (political 
offenders  excepted),  such  enemies  of  our  institutions 
as  anarchists  and  polygamists,  persons  afflicted  with 
contagious  or  loathsome  diseases,  or  such  other  dis¬ 
eases  or  physical  defects  as  render  them  likely  to 
become  a  public  charge,  paupers,  insane  and  feeble¬ 
minded  persons,  laborers  brought  here  under  con¬ 
tract,  and  persons  deported  by  foreign  associations, 
municipalities  or  governments.  This  legislation  arose 
to  prevent  a  practise  which  had  become  prevalent 
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whereby  foreign  governments,  municipalities  and  soci¬ 
eties,  abusing  Uncle  Sam’s  generous  invitation  to  take 
into  his  household  all  who  sought  to  enter  it,  thrust 
their  undesirable  citizens  upon  him.  That  portion  of 
the  Act  which  relates  to  contract  laborers  was  inserted 
by  the  influence  of  labor  organizations. 

The  Commissioner-General  of  the  Bureau  is 
charged  with  the  administration  of  this  law.  To  aid 
him,  there  are  Commissioners  of  Immigration  sta¬ 
tioned  at  the  principal  ports  of  entry  into  the  country, 
and  a  force  of  inspectors  distributed  among  the  cus¬ 
toms  districts  and  detectives  stationed  at  foreign 
ports  and  in  Canadian  territory.  Boards  of  these 
inspectors  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  medical  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Public  Health  Service  of  the  Treasury 
Department  examine  all  immigrants  and  order  the 
deportation  at  the  expense  of  the  transportation  com¬ 
panies  of  all  who  come  under  the  ban  of  the  law.  An 
immigrant  thus  excluded  may  appeal  from  the  decision 
of  the  examining  board  to  the  Commissioner-General 
and  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  who 
have  discretionary  powers.  In  cases  where  the  law  is 
not  clearly  applicable  or  where  it  has  been  violated  in 
the  letter  and  not  the  spirit,  the  decision  is  generally 
reversed,  since,  while  the  inspection  board  is  almost 
mechanically  rigid  in  its  findings,  the  final  authorities 
are  inclined  to  rule  equitably  and  humanely. 

To  defray  the  cost  of  this  inspection,  an  immigra¬ 
tion  fund  is  established  by  assessing  the  transporta¬ 
tion  companies  two  dollars  a  head  for  all  immigrants. 
If  one  of  those  admitted  becomes  a  public  charge 
within  a  year  after  landing,  he  is  deported  and  the 
cost  of  so  doing,  and  that  of  his  maintenance  before 
deportation,  are  defrayed  out  of  this  fund. 

THE  DIVISION  OF  NATURALIZATION. 

A  very  valuable  service  is  rendered  by  the  immigra¬ 
tion  agents  of  the  Bureau  in  recording  in  the  case  of 
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ELLIS  ISLAND,  NEW  YORK. — Where  the  immigrant  is  received  on 
his  arrival  in  America.  From  a  photograph  copyrighted  by  Underwood. 
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every  male  immigrant  such  statistics  as  name,  age, 
occupation,  physical  description,  nationality,  etc.,  as 
may  be  of  use  to  verify  his  application  for  naturali¬ 
zation  which  he  may  subsequently  make.  While  natu¬ 
ralization  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  United  States 
Courts  and  State  Courts  of  Law  and  Equity,  (about 
3,500  in  all),  the  Bureau  is  the  office  of  record,  a 
special  Division  of  Naturalization  having  been  organ¬ 
ized  for  this  purpose. 

No  Chinaman  can  be  naturalized,  nor  anyone  who 
is  opposed  to  organized  government,  or  can  not  speak, 
if  able  to  speak  at  all,  the  English  language.  In  time 
of  war  between  the  United  States  and  a  foreign 
country  no  citizen  of  that  country  can  be  naturalized. 
A  person  who  is  less  than  twenty-one  years  of  age 
when  his  father  is  naturalized  becomes  a  citizen  by  his 
father’s  act,  and  so  does  not  need  to  take  out  naturali¬ 
zation  papers. 

When  an  alien  has  resided  in  the  United  States 
or  under  its  jurisdiction  three  years,  and  is  eighteen 
years  old,  or  over,  he  may  declare  his  intention  of 
becoming  a  citizen,  stating  his  name,  age,  nationality, 
and  other  marks  of  identification.  If  he  has  served  in 
the  army,  navy,  or  marine  corps  and  received  an  hon¬ 
orable  discharge,  this  paper  will  be  accepted  in  lieu 
of  a  declaration  of  intention.  In  not  less  than  two 
years  and  not  more  than  seven  years  after  this  decla¬ 
ration  of  intention,  an  alien  may  apply  for  naturali¬ 
zation,  renouncing  his  allegiance  to  his  former  country, 
and  swearing  to  support  the  United  States,  and  de¬ 
claring  that  he  is  not  one  of  the  persons  to  whom 
citizenship  is  prohibited.  These  statements  must  be 
supported  by  two  witnesses.  If  he  has  served  three 
years  in  the  merchant  marine  service,  his  certificate 
of  such  service  and  of  honorable  conduct  will  be 
accepted  in  place  of  the  application  for  naturalization. 
This  petition  for  naturalization  is  posted  by  the 
clerk  of  the  court  in  which  it  was  made  at  least  ninety 
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days  before  it  is  acted  upon,  which  is  done  at  a  hearing 
in  open  court,  where  the  results  of  investigation  into 
the  previous  declarations  are  set  forth,  and  the  appli¬ 
cant  examined.  If  it  is  found  that  he  has  complied 
with  all  the  requirements  of  the  law,  and  he  again 
renounces  allegiance  to  his  former  country  for  that 
to  the  United  States,  and,  if  he  possesses  a  foreign 
title,  renounces  this  also,  naturalization  is  conferred  on 
him  in  a  certificate.  Such  certificates  are  numbered 
and  recorded  by  the  Bureau.  A  record  is  also  kept 
of  the  cases  in  which  naturalization  has  been  refused. 
About  400,000  naturalization  papers  are  issued  each 
year  to  the  “ adopted  children”  of  Uncle  Sam. 

THE  BUREAU  OF  NAVIGATION. 

Owing  to  the  supervision  which  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation  has  over  the  regulation  of  shipping  and  the 
treatment  of  sailors  in  the  American  merchant  marine 
service,  this  Bureau  was  transferred  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor  from  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  to  which  it  is  closely  related  in  a  number  of 
functions. 

In  the  regulation  of  shipping  the  following  actions 
are  performed:  vessels  are  registered,  measured  and 
their  names  passed  upon  with  the  view  of  preventing 
duplication,  and  signal  numbers  are  assigned  them; 
tonnage  taxes  are  collected  and  fines  for  the  infraction 
of  navigation  laws  are  imposed;  the  laws  relative  to 
the  employment  and  treatment  of  merchant  sailors 
are  executed;  and  the  regulations  as  to  the  lights  to 
be  carried  by  vessels  in  proximity  to  others  are 
enforced,  for  commerce  on  the  rivers  and  lakes  no  less 
than  on  the  ocean. 

Probably  of  all  manual  laborers  seamen  are  most 
subject  to  oppression  by  their  employers.  Many  of 
the  sailors  are  ignorant  men  and  unable  properly  to 
look  after  their  interests  in  making  arrangements  for 
their  voyages— 4 'shipping”  it  is  called— with  shrewd 
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ship-masters.  And  out  at  sea  great  abuses  have  been 
committed  on  them,  chiefly  in  the  matter  of  diet.  Un¬ 
happily,  American  vessels  had  been  notorious  for  the 
poor  quality  of  food  served  on  them.  Accordingly, 
the  Commissioner  of  Navigation  has  been  specially 
charged  to  look  after  the  “shipping’ 9  of  sailors,  and  to 
see  that  they  receive  proper  treatment  during  the 
voyage  and  are  supplied  with  sufficient  food  of  good 
quality.  In  this  work  he  is  assisted  by  a  corps  of 
Shipping  Inspectors,  who  are  under  heavy  bond  for 
the  faithful  performance  of  their  important  duties. 

THE  STEAMBOAT  INSPECTION  SERVICE. 

A  separate  service  is  conducted  by  the  Department 
to  inspect  all  vessels  propelled  by  steam  or  other 
forms  of  motive  power  such  as  gasoline,  in  order  to 
insure  the  safety  of  crews  and  passengers.  All  such 
vessels  are  inspected,  except  Government  craft  and 
foreign  vessels,  unless  the  latter  are  carrying  passen¬ 
gers  from  United  States  ports.  The  head  of  the  Ser¬ 
vice  is  the  Supervising  Inspector-General,  who  is 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate.  He  is  assisted  by  ten  Supervising  Inspectors, . 
each  in  charge  of  a  district.  He  and  they  meet  annually 
to  formulate  uniform  rules  for  inspection,  which,  when 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Department,  have 
the  binding  force  of  law.  Special  expert  inspectors  are 
appointed  in  each  district,  some  to  look  after  hulls 
and  some  to  examine  boilers.  These  must  inspect 
every  vessel  in  their  respective  districts  at  least  once 
a  year  to  see  that  it  is  in  sound  condition,  has  suitable 
accommodations  for  passengers  and  crew,  and  com¬ 
plies  with  the  requirements  of  the  law  in  respect  to 
life-boats,  life-preservers,  pumps,  and  other  equip¬ 
ments. 

All  the  chief  officers  of  a  vessel  and  the  engineers 
and  pilots  must  secure  licenses  before  they  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  perform  their  duties.  These  are  given  only 
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to  men  of  experience  at  sea,  who  have  proved  their 
capability  in  an  examination  conducted  by  a  local 
Board  of  Inspectors  consisting  of  the  Inspectors  of 
each  district.  A  master  of  an  ocean  steamer  must 
understand  the  mathematics  of  navigation  thoroughly, 
being  able  to  reckon  longitude  and  latitude  by  the  chro¬ 
nometer  and  sextant,  and  so  locate  the  ship’s  position 
at  any  time.  The  local  Board  of  Inspectors  has  the 
power  to  suspend  or  revoke  licenses  for  misconduct 
of  the  holders.  Appeal  from  its  decision  may  be  made 
to  the  Supervising  Inspector  of  the  district,  and  from 
his  decision  to  the  general  Board  of  Supervising  In¬ 
spectors  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Department. 

THE  LIGHTHOUSE  SERVICE. 

Similar  to  the  work  of  the  Navigation  Bureau,  and 
of  the  Life-Saving  Service  of  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment,  is  that  of  the  Lighthouse  Service.  The  Light¬ 
house  Board  which  manages  this  was  constituted  in 
1852.  It  now  consists  of  two  Naval  officers  and  two 
Army  Engineers  of  high  rank,  two  civilians  notable  in 
science,  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
The  Senior  Naval  officer  is  generally  chosen  as  chair¬ 
man;  an  additional  Naval  officer  and  Engineer  act  as 
secretaries.  The  meetings  are  quarterly  and  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  service  is  otherwise  left  to  the  chairman 
and  secretaries.  The  Board  acquires  sites  for  light¬ 
houses,  superintends  their  construction  and  repair, 
approves  and  selects  the  apparatus  for  lighting,  fog- 
signals,  etc.,  and  locates  light-ships,  beacons,  and 
buoys,  lights  on  bridges,  etc.  The  lighthouses  have 
revolving  lights,  the  color  number  and  periodicity  of 
whose  flashes  are  peculiar  to  each,  indicating  to  navi¬ 
gators  what  light  it  is,  and  so  informing  him  of  the 
distance  and  direction  of  the  nearest  port,  as  well  as 
of  the  proximity  of  the  shore.  Light-ships  are  simi¬ 
larly  equipped  and  perform  the  same  office,  being  gen¬ 
erally  located  over  dangerous  shoals.  They  are  also 
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provided  with  fog-signals  which  are  generally  whistles 
blown  by  compressed  air  or  steam.  They  are  staunch, 
sea-wortliy  vessels,  anchored  at  the  post  three  months 
at  a  time,  when  one  is  relieved  by  another  to  permit 
the  crew  a  rest  and  the  ship  an  opportunity  for  repairs. 
Beacons  are  structures  of  iron,  stone,  or  wood,  built 
on  shoals  or  rocks  to  warn  vessels  away.  Buoys  are 
anchored  floats,  either  spars  or  hollow  metal  cylinders, 
or  iron  frames  rising  from  a  flat  support.  The  cylin¬ 
ders  and  iron  frames  are  provided  either  with  a  bell  or 
with  a  whistle,  both  operated  by  the  motion  of  the 
waves,  or  with  a  light  supplied  hy  gas  stored  within  the 
float.  The  buoys  are  used  to  show  dangerous  shoals, 
and  to  mark  out  channels. 

The  United  States  is  divided  into  sixteen  “aids  to 
navigation7 ’  districts,  each  assigned  to  an  Inspector 
of  the  service,  who  is  usually  a  naval  officer  on  shore 
duty.  He  is  assisted  by  an  engineer,  usually  an  officer 
of  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Army.  The  Inspector 
is  charged  with  responsibility  for  the  proper  care  and 
condition  of  all  aids  to  navigation  in  his  district,  acts 
as  paymaster  of  the  lighthouse  keepers,  lightship 
crews,  and  other  employees,  and  informs  ship-masters 
of  changes  in  lights,  etc.,  reporting  all  his  actions  to 
headquarters.  He  nominates  men  for  the  position  of 
lighthouse  keeper,  who  must  be  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  fifty,  able  to  read  and  write,  and  com¬ 
petent  to  fulfill  the  special  duties  required.  Women 
are  eligible  and  occasionally  chosen  for  the  position. 
A  keeper  is  forbidden  to  leave  his  post  without  a  com¬ 
petent  person  in  charge. 

THE  BUREAU  OF  FISHERIES. 

In  the  early  days  of  this  country,  before  the  refuse 
of  factories  had  poisoned  the  streams,  and  before  an 
increasing  population,  unrestricted  by  laws  forbidding 
fishing  at  spawning  time  and  regulating  tbe  use  of 
nets  and  other  instruments  of  wholesale  destruction, 
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had  depopulated  rivers  and  lakes  and  sea-inlets  of 
their  finny  inhabitants,  fish  formed  a  cheap  and  plen¬ 
tiful  food.  Soon  after  the  Civil  War  it  was  discovered 
that  the  supply  of  food  fishes  in  the  United  States 
had  decreased  to  an  alarming  extent  owing  to  these 
destructive  influences  and  the  lack  of  proper  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  fishing  industry,  and  in  1871  Congress 
ordered  the  matter  to  he  investigated.  As  a  result  of 
the  investigation  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  was  estab¬ 
lished  under  the  direction  of  a  Commissioner  appointed 
by  the  President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  By  its  influence  it  has  induced  the  various 
States  to  regulate  fishing.  It  maintains  stations  in 
both  salt  and  fresh  waters,  where  it  artificially  hatches 
fish  eggs,  and  whence  in  specially  designed  cars  it  dis¬ 
tributes  the  young  fry  to  waters  depleted  of  fish.  It 
also  propagates  lobsters,  oysters,  and  other  shellfish. 
It  owns  a  number  of  ships  on  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
coasts  equipped  with  deep-sea  dredges,  and  employs 
these  vessels  to  collect  specimens  of  marine  life  at  the 
lower  levels  of  the  ocean,  which  with  other  forms  are 
scientifically  examined  at  two  biological  laboratories 
conducted  by  the  service. 

THE  ALASKAN  SALMON  AND  SEAL  FISHERIES. 

Two  forms  of  marine  life  on  the  north  Pacific  coast 
and  seas,  salmon  and  fur-bearing  seals,  forming  a 
great  source  of  national  wealth,  were  in  special  danger 
of  great  depletion,  and  in  the  case  of  the  seals,  even 
entire  extinction,  owing  to  the  reckless  waste  of  those 
engaged  in  the  industries.  The  salmon  were  netted 
en  masse  at  all  times  regardless  of  their  spawning, 
and  the  baby  seals  were  slain  in  a  Herod-like  massacre 
by  sailors  of  all  nations,  Japanese  and  British  no  less 
than  Americans,  in  whom  rapacity  joined  with  cruelty 
to  see  that  no  seal  escaped.  By  international  agree¬ 
ment  the  wholesale  slaughter  was  regulated  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  perpetuate  the  species.  So  important 
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seemed  the  execution  of  these  regulations  that  it  was 
placed  under  the  personal  superintendence  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and  special  agents 
were  allowed  him  in  the  work.  This  work  is  now 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries. 

STUDY  OF  COASTS  AND  CURRENTS. 

Of  great  importance  to  navigation  and  geograph¬ 
ical  science  is  the  work  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  by  which  exact  statistics  are  obtained  of  the 
depth  of  waters  along  the  coasts  of  the  country  and  of 
navigable  rivers  emptying  into  these;  of  the  trend  of 
sea-currents  such  as  the  Gulf  and  Japan  Streams;  of 
tides ;  and  of  magnetic  variations ;  and  by  which  astro¬ 
nomical  and  gravity  observations  are  made  and 
recorded.  Its  charts  and  published  observations  are 
sold  at  the  cost  of  printing  to  all  interested  in  the 
subject. 

The  service  was  constituted  by  Congress  in  1843. 
Its  head  is  a  Superintendent,  appointed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  He  is  required  to  make  an  annual  report,  illus¬ 
trated  with  charts,  of  the  work  done  by  the  service. 
He  has  at  his  command  a  fleet  of  small  vessels  to  make 
soundings  and  the  other  observations  required.  The 
surveying  parties  are  composed  of  civilian  scientists, 
and  are  officered  by  men  detailed  from  the  Navy,  or 
retired  naval  officers — generally  the  latter.  The  work 
of  the  service  is  separated  from  that  of  the  Hydro- 
graphic  Office  of  the  Navy,  which  charts  the  waters 
of  foreign  coasts,  by  being  confined  to  the  waters  of 
the  coasts  of  the  United  States. 

HOW  UNCLE  SAM  COUNTS  UP  HIS  FAMILY. 

For  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  number  of  Represent¬ 
atives  in  Congress  from  each  State,  the  Government 
early  ordered  a  census  of  population  of  the  United 
States  to  be  taken  every  ten  years,  beginning  with  1790. 
From  time  to  time  since  then  Congress  has  ordered 
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additional  statistics  to  be  taken  in  the  decennial  census, 
until  now  it  covers  the  fields  of  agriculture,  meat  and 
hide  industries,  manufactures,  mines  and  quarries 
and  irrigation  works,  as  well  as  population.  Upon 
completion  of  each  regular  decennial  census  the 
Director  of  the  Census  is  ordered  to  collect  statistics 
relative  to  the  defective,  dependent,  and  delinquent 
classes;  statistics  of  crime;  social  statistics  of  cities; 
statistics  of  public  income  (taxation),  indebtedness, 
and  expenditures;  of  religious  bodies;  of  savings 
banks,  mortgage  and  loan  companies,  etc.,  and,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  of  the 
fishing  industry.  Every  five  years  statistics  must  be 
collected  of  street-railways,  electric  light  and  power 
services,  telephones  and  telegraphs;  and  every  year, 
of  births  and  deaths  in  States  and  cities  where  these 
are  registered;  of  the  finances,  etc.,  of  cities  of  30,000 
population  and  over,  and  of  the  production  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  cotton  and  forest  products. 

It  was  not  until  1902  that  the  Bureau  of  Census 
was  established  as  a  continuously  active  body.  The 
permanent  force  is  of  course  much  smaller  than  that 
employed  for  the  decennial  census,  but  it  retains  the 
nucleus  of  the  larger  body,  and  renders  its  organiza¬ 
tion  a  far  easier  matter  than  this  was  formerly.  It 
is  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Director  of  Census, 
who  is  appointed  by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  He  has  fourteen  statisti¬ 
cians  under  him,  each  in  charge  of  a  special  branch 
of  the  work,  with  an  adequate  force  of  employees,  and 
agents  for  special  lines  of  investigation.  For  the 
decennial  census,  supervisors  are  appointed,  as  a  rule 
one  for  each  Congressional  district  in  the  United 
States,  each  Territory,  and  island  dependency.  Each 
supervisor  receives  $125  and  a  bonus  for  each  thou¬ 
sand  of  persons  enumerated;  $1.00  for  thickly  settled 
districts,  $1.40  for  sparsely  settled  ones.  The  districts 
are  laid  off  in  divisions  containing  about  4,000  popu- 
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lation  each,  and  in  each  of  these  a  visiting  enumerator 
takes  the  desired  statistics  from  the  heads  of  families 
or  other  person  competent  to  give  the  information. 
The  compensation  of  the  enumerators  is  based  on  the 
number  of  persons  enrolled,  and  varies  according  to  the 
kind  of  population  in  his  district,  whether  urban  or 
rural.  Every  enumerator  is  required  to  take  an  oath 
to  make  true  returns,  and  is  punished  by  fine  or  im¬ 
prisonment  if  detected  in  making  false  ones.  The 
decennial  enumeration  begins  on  the  first  day  of  June 
and  must  be  completed  within  two  weeks  in  cities  of 
8,000  population  or  more :  elsewhere  within  the  month. 
The  returns  are  tabulated  with  the  help  of  machines. 

The  Bureau  also  prepares  and  publishes  the  Offi¬ 
cial  Register  of  the  United  States,  giving  the  names, 
positions,  and  compensation  of  every  person  in  the 
service  of  the  Government. 

THE  BUREAU  OF  STANDARDS. 

The  establishment  of  standard  measurements  has 
long  been  recognized  as  a  necessary  and  beneficial 
national  function.  Thus  one  of  the  most  important 
acts  of  the  French  Republic  was  its  establishment  of 
the  scientific  metric  system,  which  has  been  adopted 
by  most  of  the  European  countries,  and  is  used  in  much 
of  their  work  by  scientists  in  the  United  States. 

Standardization  in  the  United  States  was  formerly 
conducted  by  the  Treasury  Department,  but,  on  the 
organization  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  it  was  assigned  to  a  separate  division  in  the 
new  Department  known  as  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
in  charge  of  an  officer  known  as  Director.  The  func¬ 
tions  of  this  Bureau  are  as  follows:  The  custody  of 
the  Government  standards;  the  comparison  with  these 
of  the  standards  used  in  science,  engineering,  manu¬ 
facturing,  and  commerce ;  the  construction,  when 
necessary,  of  new  standards,  their  multiples  and  sub¬ 
divisions;  the  testing  of  measuring  apparatus;  the 
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solution  of  problems  of  measurement;  and  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  physical  data  of  interest  and  importance 
to  science  and  industry.  The  Bureau  exercises  these 
functions  for  national  and  State  Governments  without 
charge,  but  charges  reasonable  fees  to  municipalities, 
scientific  societies,  educational  institutions,  business 
corporations,  and  individuals  utilizing  its  services. 

An  inspecting  committee  composed  of  five  civilians 
representative  of  various  interests  to  which  standard 
measurements  are  of  concern,  is  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  to  visit  the  Bureau  every 
year  and  give  him  a  report  of  the  work  done,  condition 
of  apparatus,  etc.,  with  such  recommendations  as  seem 
to  them  advisable  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
Bureau. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

The  Post  Office  Department 

THE  POSTMASTER-GENERAL  AND  HIS  FOUR 

ASSISTANTS. 

yl||rO  other  department  of  a  government  so  closely 
affects  the  daily  life  of  the  people  as  does  the 
Post  Office.  We  are  so  used  to  its  service  that 
we  do  not  realize  the  vital  part  it  takes  in  our  social 
organization.  We  are  too  near  to  measure  its 
tremendous  scope. 

The  Postmaster-General  controls  a  force  out¬ 
numbering  all  the  other  branches  of  the  Government 
service  combined,  including  even  the  Army  and  Navy. 
If  brought  together  to  live  in  one  locality  the  Post 
Office  employees  would  constitute  a  city  the  size  of 
San  Francisco,  and  if  their  families  went  with  them 
we  should  have  a  new  city  bigger  than  Philadelphia : 
it  would  be  the  third  largest  city  in  America. 

Naturally  the  head  of  so  great  an  organization 
is  an  important  official.  The  President  appoints  him, 
hut  only  the  Senate  can  remove  him  from  office  and 
his  term  of  service  extends  one  month  beyond  the 
President’s. 

The  Postmaster-General  has  four  assistants,  each 
almost  as  important  as  himself.  Each  controls  a 
separate  division  of  the  service  and  only  in  case  of 
important  trouble  does  the  Postmaster-General  inter¬ 
fere  in  their  work.  He  has  his  own  special  division 
to  look  after.  Aside  from  representing  the  Depart¬ 
ment  to  the  President,  he  personally  directs  the 
buying  and  testing  of  all  supplies,  and  he  has  charge 
of  the  Division  of  Inspection,  a  special  detective  force 
which  guards  the  mails  against  thefts  by  dishonest 
employees  or  robberies. 
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The  First  Assistant  Postmaster  controls  the  col¬ 
lection  and  delivery  of  mails  in  cities  and  large  towns 
and  administrates  the  clerical  forces  of  the  larger 
post  offices.  He  is  the  division  commander  of  the 
thirty  thousand  carriers  in  gray  uniforms  who  bring 
our  letters  and  papers  to  our  doors. 

The  Second  Assistant  Postmaster  superintends  the 
transportation  of  the  mails  from  post  office  to  post 
office :  all  the  railroad,  steamship  and  trolley-car 
routes  are  planned  in  his  office. 

The  Third  Assistant  Postmaster  keeps  the  books : 
he  must  know  just  how  much  business  is  done  by 
each  of  the  60,000  post  offices  and  he  doles  out  to 
them  their  supplies  of  stamps,  and  stamped  envelopes 
and  keeps  an  account  of  how  much  cash  they  need  to 
meet  payments  on  money  orders. 

The  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster  has  charge  of 
a  new  but  rapidly  growing  branch  of  the  service,  the 
rural  free  delivery.  He  also  takes  care  of  the  dead 
letters  that  come  in  to  Washington,  returning  them 
to  their  senders,  disposing  of  their  contents  or  finally 
destroying  them. 

The  administration  of  the  Post  Office  is  often 
criticized  by  people  who  believe  that  the  Government 
should  never  engage  in  business  enterprises.  Much 
of  this  criticism  may  be  just,  but  when  we  reflect 
that  the  Post  Office  will  carry  a  message  on  a  postal 
card  from  Maine  to  California  for  one  cent,  and  that 
the  cheapest  service  performed  by  the  express  com¬ 
panies  costs  twenty-five  cents,  we  are  likely  to 
hesitate  about  making  any  change.  Nor  is  it  likely 
to  come  about. 

HOW  THE  MAILS  ARE  CARRIED— THE  RAILROAD  POSTAL 

SERVICE. 

When  Benjamin  Franklin,  our  first  Postmaster- 
General,  announced  that  he  meant  to  establish  a 
six-day  service  between  New  York  and  Boston,  he 
was  criticized  as  a  visionary.  If  we  had  now  to  wait 
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twelve  days  for  an  answer  to  a  letter  to  Boston  we 
should  not  be  encouraged  to  write  often.  But  the 
railroads  make  it  possible  to  get  an  answer  next  day. 

Now  we  have  over  four  thousand  three  hundred 
postal  cars  racing  over  the  country  in  all  directions, 
taking  on  and  dropping  off  bags  of  letters  at  every 
station.  In  one  year  they  travel  427  million  miles, 
too  great  a  distance  to  measure  in  the  mind.  It  would 
include  four  round  trips  to  the  sun  and  a  bi-weekly 
excursion  to  the  moon.  The  actual  length  of  the 
tracks  traveled  over  is  about  two  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  miles,  enough  to  circle  the  globe  almost 
nine  times. 

Transportation  inadequately  describes  the  work  of 
a  postal-service  car.  It  does  more  than  carry :  it  is  a 
general  post  office  on  wheels. 

A  car  starts  out  from  New  York,  over  Benjamin 
Franklin’s  old  route  to  Boston.  Inside  are  half  a 
dozen  clerks  and  several  sacks  of  mail  in  bulk.  Before 
the  train  reaches  the  next  station  the  clerks  have 
assorted  it  into  bags,  each  bag  addressed  to  some 
station  along  the  line.  The  mail  for  Boston  and 
points  beyond  is  left  in  the  big  sacks. 

At  the  first  station  the  bag  addressed  to  the  local 
post  office  is  dropped  and  another  is  taken  aboard. 
Then  the  mail  from  that  station  is  distributed  into 
the  other  bags,  or  into  the  big  sacks.  At  the  next 
station  the  same  exchange  is  made,  and  so  it  goes  on, 
all  along  the  line.  When  the  car  reaches  Boston,  the 
end  of  its  route,  only  the  mail  for  Boston  or  points 
beyond  is  left.  The  Boston  sacks  are  delivered  to 
the  local  mail-wagons,  to  be  carried  to  the  Boston 
post  office.  The  other  sacks  are  passed  on  to  a  postal 
car  on  the  next  route,  to  be  distributed  along  the  way 
in  the  same  manner. 

Some  of  the  big  sacks  are  not  opened.  They  con¬ 
tain  the  through  mail,  addressed  to  distant  States, 
there  to  be  opened  and  distributed  along  local  routes. 
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Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  these  cars  are 
attached  to  slow  accommodation  trains.  They 
accompany  the  fastest  expresses.  To  exchange  mail- 
bags  with  a  wayside  station  does  not  mean  to  stop 
there.  As  the  train  flashes  by,  the  local  bags  are 
dropped  off;  a  sort  of  iron  arm,  erected  beside  the 
track,  reaches  out,  scoops  up  the  outgoing  bags  and 
pulls  them  into  the  car. 

The  postal  cars  also  do  some  retail  business.  In 
the  side  of  each  is  a  letter-drop;  if  you  have  just 
missed  the  outgoing  mail  at  the  post  office,  you  can 
still  hurry  down  to  the  station,  and  if  the  train  stops 
there,  you  can  slip  your  letter  into  the  drop.  A  clerk 
picks  it  up  and  it  is  thrown  into  the  heaps. 

About  sixteen  thousand  men  are  engaged  in  this 
branch  of  the  service  alone,  a  force  equal  to  an  army 
of  sixteen  regiments.  The  simile  is  continued  in  the 
perilous  nature  of  their  duties.  In  one  year  twenty- 
seven  men  were  killed,  ninety-eight  seriously  wounded 
and  six  hundred  and  seventeen  slightly  injured.  Only 
in  a  lively  campaign  does  an  army  reach  this  percent¬ 
age  of  casualties.  But,  as  with  his  soldiers,  Uncle 
Sam  is  generous  with  those  who  suffer  in  the  postal 
service.  The  families  of  those  who  are  killed  are  paid 
$2,000;  the  injured  are  given  leave  of  absence  on  pay 
for  one  year  if  they  do  not  recover  in  less  time. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  parts  of  the  country 
comparatively  well  populated  where  the  railroads  do 
not  penetrate.  Then  the  mails  must  be  carried  by 
whatever  other  means  offer,  usually  stage  coaches  or 
wagons.  Such  are  the  conditions  in  Alaska ;  the 
longest  route  there  is  from  Juneau  up  the  Yukon  river 
to  Circle  City  and  beyond,  a  distance  of  over  1,600 
miles.  In  winter  the  snow  is  deeper  than  the  height 
of  any  man,  so  dog-sleighs  must  be  used.  The  records 
of  some  of  these  trips  read  like  accounts  of  North 
Pole  dashes.  At  intervals  -of  a  day’s  travel  each  there 
are  huts  along  the  route  where  the  carriers  may  spend 
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the  nights.  Sometimes  they  are  storm-hound  there, 
and  when  such  sieges  are  prolonged  relief  expeditions 
must  be  sent  out  after  them. 

THE  NATION’S  SIXTY  THOUSAND  POST  OFFICES. 

Their  number  gives  no  true  conception  of  the  work 
done  by  the  post  offices,  for  one  may  do  sixty  thousand 
times  as  much  business  as  another,  yet  each  counts 
for  one. 

For  this  reason  they  are  classified  into  four 
separate  grades.  The  lowest  of  these,  the  fourth 
class,  outnumbers  the  other  three  classes  as  eight  to 
one.  They  are  the  small  country  post  offices  taking 
in  less  than  $1,900  a  year  from  the  sale  of  stamps, 
in  money-order  fees  or  box-rents.  Here  the  post¬ 
master  receives  only  a  commission  on  his  receipts. 
He  is  allowed  nothing  for  rent,  so  usually  it  is  the 
village  storekeeper  who  annexes  the  post  office  to 
his  store  in  the  hope  of  attracting  custom. 

The  other  three  classes  are  known  as  presidential 
post  offices  because  the  postmasters  are  appointed  by 
the  President,  on  the  recommendation  of  their 
Congressmen. 

In  the  near  future  all  these  positions  will  be 
brought  under  the  civil  service  regulations;  already 
this  has  been  done  with  the  fourth  class  offices. 

A  third  class  post  office  must  take  in  over  $1,900 
a  year. 

A  second  class  post  office  must  take  in  over  $8,000 
a  year. 

And  a  first  class  post  office  must  take  in  over 
$40,000  a  year. 

Presidential  postmasters  are  paid  regular  salaries, 
graded  according  to  the  yearly  business  they  do. 

A  WONDERFUL  RAILWAY  POST  OFFICE. 

The  most  striking  illustration  of  first  class  post 
office  business  is  in  the  new  postal  terminal  station  in 
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the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Station  in  New  York  City. 
It  resembles  more  a  great  packing-house  than  a  center 
of  postal  distribution  and  collection. 

The  station  is  on  four  levels ;  the  first,  the  mailing- 
platform,  two  feet  above  the  street,  to  facilitate  the 
loading  and  unloading  of  wagons,  is  a  covered  area 
three  hundred  and  twelve  feet  long  and  thirty-five 
feet  wide.  From  this  platform  the  incoming  mail  is 
sent  off  to  the  branch  office,  and  here  the  outgoing 
mail  is  received  and  weighed.  One  scale  can  accommo¬ 
date  seventeen  tons. 

On  the  second  level,  the  contents  of  the  big  sacks 
are  roughly  sorted — the  southern  mail  from  the 
western,  the  northern  from  both — and  then  lowered 
to  the  third  level. 

Here  the  postal  cars  stand  waiting  to  receive  the 
outgoing  mail,  the  clerks  reassorting  it  into  bags  as 
it  comes  in.  On  this  level  are  four  platforms  and 
six  tracks,  with  room  to  accommodate  twenty-six 
postal  cars. 

Below  this,  seventy-two  feet  under  the  street  level, 
is  the  entrance  to  the  branching-off  subways  that  lead 
under  the  tracks  and  up  to  the  various  platforms. 
Along  these  subways  the  outgoing  mail-sacks  are 
carried  on  trucks  to  the  trains  which  can  not  approach 
the  postal  station. 

All  these  levels  are  connected  by  double,  triple 
and  quadruple  spiral  chutes  and  by  elevators.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  the  chutes  are  wide,  belt  conveyors, 
moving  leather  platforms,  which  receive  the  sacks, 
carry  them  along  and  dump  them  into  the  cars  on 
the  third  level. 

Again,  the  clerks  of  the  cars  coming  in  on  the 
distant  platforms  lift  up  trap-doors  in  the  platform 
floors  and  dump  in  the  incoming  mail.  The  sacks  fall 
on  moving  belts,  are  carried  along  the  subways  and 
dumped  into  lifts  which  rise  automatically  and  deposit 
them  on  the  top  level,  the  mailing  platform,  whence 
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they  are  rushed  to  the  branch  stations  to  be  reassorted 
by  the  mail-carriers  for  delivery. 

HOW  THE  MAIL  IS  BROUGHT  TO  SIXTY  MILLION  DOORS. 

Having  whirled  the  mail  sacks  from  city  to  city 
and  carried  the  bags  into  the  smallest  towns,  some 
over  thousands  of  miles  of  Alaskan  snows  on  dog- 
sleighs,  one  might  suppose  the  greater  portion  of  the 
two  cents  on  each  letter  had  been  earned.  But  now 
comes  the  most  costly  part  of  the  service.  To  save 
you  a  few  minutes’  daily  walk  to  the  post  office  the 
Department  retains  an  army  of  seventy  thousand 
carriers,  who  call  each  day  at  the  doors  of  about 
sixty  million  people. 

Approximately  there  is  one  city  mail-carrier  to 
every  2,000  of  city  or  town  population.  City  delivery 
is  usually  granted  in  response  to  a  petition,  but  the 
town  must  have  a  population  of  at  least  ten  thousand, 
or  the  yearly  business  of  the  local  post  office  must 
exceed  $10,000. 

In  large  cities  the  centers  of  distribution  are  the 
branch  stations,  but  in  some,  such  as  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  it  makes  very  little  difference  at  what 
station  a  local  letter  is  mailed ;  it  will  reach  its  desti¬ 
nation  from  one  station  as  soon  as  from  another.  Mail 
is  transported  from  station  to  station  with  a  speed 
almost  equal  to  that  of  a  telegram.  Practically  it  is 
shot  through  an  air-gun. 

SHOOTING  THE  MAIL  THROUGH  THE  CITY. 

Over  fifty  miles  of  pneumatic  tubing  connect 
branch  stations  in  large  cities.  They  resemble  small, 
metallic  sewer  pipes  and  are  laid  under  the  streets. 
They  come  under  the  stations,  into  the  assorting  room. 
The  operator  fills  with  mail  a  metallic  shell,  a  long 
cylinder  encircled  in  rubber  rings.  He  opens  a  door, 
slips  the  shell  into  the  tubing,  closes  the  door  and  pulls 
the  lever  of  a  huge  machine.  Then  follows  a  whirr, 
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like  the  sound  of  a  flying  cannon-shot,  and  a  minute 
later  an  operator  in  the  next  station,  a  mile  away,  is 
pulling  the  shell  and  its  contents  out  of  the  tube. 
Again,  the  operator  may  hear  the  whirr  of  a  shell.  A 
red  light  above  the  tube  door  ignites.  He  knows  then 
that  the  shell  is  not  meant  for  his  station.  He  pulls 
the  lever  of  the  air-pump,  and  the  shell  shoots  on  to 
the  next  station,  towards  its  final  destination.  In  New 
York  it  is  said  that  office  cats  are  sometimes  sent  on 
to  other  stations  by  this  means.  The  suggestion  is 
that  we  may  ourselves  some  day  travel  in  large  cities 
by  this  means.  At  any  rate  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
pneumatic  tube  will  be  more  used  in  the  future  to 
facilitate  postal  communication. 

Having  arrived  at  the  post  office,  or  the  branch 
station,  the  letters  are  passed  through  a  machine  at 
a  rate  so  fast  that  the  eye  can  not  follow  them.  Yet  on 
each  letter  or  postal  card  it  stamps  a  distinct  mark — 
the  time  it  was  received.  You  may  then  know  if  any 
time  has  been  lost  in  delivery.  By  the  same  means 
the  stamps  are  cancelled.  In  the  small  offices  this 
work  is  done  by  hand.  The  cancellation  stamp  is 
affixed  to  a  mallet  and  the  clerk  raps  an  ink  pad  and 
an  envelope  alternately. 

After  passing  through  the  cancellation  machine, 
the  heaps  of  loose  mail  are  assorted  by  clerks,  men 
who  must  know  every  street  and  every  house  number 
in  the  district.  They  distribute  the  letters  among 
the  carriers.  Each  carrier  arranges  his  heap  to  suit 
his  delivery  route,  and  so  the  letters  reach  the  last 
of  the  many  hands  they  must  pass  through. 

THE  MAGNIFICENT  RURAL  FREE  DELIVERY  SYSTEM. 

The  rural  free  delivery  is  conducted  on  a  very 
different  plan.  Actually  it  means  that  the  country 
post  office  is  put  on  wheels  and  rolled  to  your  door. 
At  one  time  there  were  70,000  post  offices ;  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  post  offices  on  wheels  reduced  the  number  of 
stationary  post  offices  by  more  than  a  thousand. 


A  striking  Lfligy  of  a  Porto  Rican  Mail-carrier  and  his  equipment  on  exhibition  in  the  Post  Office  Museum  at 
Washington,  1).  C. 
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The  system  was  first  tried  in  1897  and  proved  a 
popular  success.  Before  that,  farmers  were  obliged 
to  go  to  town  to  get  their  mail.  Now  it  is  delivered 
to  them  at  least  twice  a  week,  but  more  often 
once  a  day. 

There  are  over  forty-one  thousand  routes;  over 
each  the  rural  mail-carrier  travels  from  ten  to  thirty 
miles  with  a  horse  and  cart.  These  routes  all  together 
cover  nearly  a  million  miles.  He  stops  at  each  farm¬ 
house  and  not  only  delivers  the  mail,  but  sells  stamps, 
registers  letters,  makes  out  money-orders  or  collects 
what  mail  the  farmer  has  to  send  off. 

This  branch  of  the  service  costs  the  Department 
about  $37,000,000  a  year,  almost  a  straight  loss,  for 
it  brings  in  no  special  revenue,  but  this  loss  is  more 
than  made  up  for,  not  only  in  the  convenience  offered 
the  farmer,  but  to  the  nation  as  a  whole  in  many  ways. 
It  encourages  agriculture,  the  most  solid  industry  of 
every  country,  by  diminishing  the  disadvantages  of 
rural  life,  and  it  brings  a  full  half  of  our  population 
into  daily  intellectual  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the 
country,  solidifying  the  political  structure  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole. 

HOW  SPECIAL  PRIVILEGES  ARE  GIVEN  TO  ALL:— SPECIAL 
DELIVERY  AND  REGISTERED  LETTER  SERVICE. 

With  all  the  speed  of  this  well  regulated  mechanism, 
the  free-delivery  system,  it  may  chance  that  you  have 
a  special  message  to  send,  demanding  the  utmost 
despatch.  The  service  accommodates  you  with  a 
special  carrier,  a  man  to  deliver  only  your  letter.  For 
this  you  need  pay  only  ten  cents  extra. 

You  paste  on  your  letter  a  special-delivery  stamp, 
then  drop  it  into  the  special-delivery  slot  in  the  station. 
As  it  falls  it  rings  a  bell.  A  clerk  inside  hurries  for¬ 
ward  and  takes  your  letter. 

If  it  is  for  local  delivery  it  reaches  its  destination 
in  a  very  short  time  after  it  is  mailed.  But  if  it  goes 
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out  of  town  it  is  put  on  top  of  the  bundle  being  made 
up  for  the  next  train. 

It  reaches  the  post  office  nearest  its  destination. 
Being  on  top  in  the  bundle  it  is  taken  out  first.  If  it 
is  a  small  office  a  clerk  instantly  puts  on  his  hat  and 
rushes  off  to  deliver  your  letter. 

YOUTHFUL  MERCURYS  OF  THE  MAIL. 

In  large  offices,  however,  boys  with  bicycles  are  on 
hand,  just  as  in  every  telegraph-office.  The  letter  is 
given  to  one  of  them  to  deliver  and  his  flight  is  timed. 
If  it  is  thought  that  the  street-railway  may  prove 
quicker  than  the  bicycle,  the  messenger  goes  by  street- 
railway  and  the  service  pays  his  carfare.  In  1910  the 
special  carriers  spent  over  $10,000  in  carfare,  but  in 
that  same  year  they  delivered  fifteen  million  five 
hundred  thousand  messages,  averaging  eighteen 
minutes  to  each  delivery. 

Other  persons  are  willing  to  sacrifice  speed  to 
security.  Not  that  letters  are  often  lost,  but  it  may 
be  a  case  in  which  the  value  of  the  matter  sent  demands 
unusual  safeguards,  or  the  sender  may  wish  certain 
proof  that  his  message  has  reached  its  destination. 
Again  the  Post  Office  offers  a  special  service. 

For  ten  cents  extra  your  letter  is  registered  at  the 
post  office  and  you  are  given  a  receipt  in  return.  Such 
letters  are  collected  and  enclosed  in  a  special  bag, 
then  sent  on  with  the  other  mail,  but  quite  apart. 
Of  course,  it  passes  through  many  hands,  but  each 
person  who  receives  the  bag,  or  any  one  of  the  letters 
from  inside,  must  acknowledge  receipt  in  written  form. 
Nor  will  he  allow  the  bag,  or  letter,  to  pass  on  without 
in  his  turn  getting  a  similar  receipt.  Finally,  when 
the  letter  reaches  its  destination  the  person  who 
receives  it  must  sign  a  receipt,  which  is  returned  to 
the  sender,  assuring  him  of  the  letter’s  safe  arrival. 

Thus  a  chain  of  receipts  is  established  from  the 
sender  to  the  addressee.  If  the  letter  fails  to  arrive 
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in  proper  time,  the  sender  complains,  and  an  inspector 
follows  the  letter  along  the  line,  as  a  hunter  would 
track  game.  When  he  reaches  the  clerk  who  gave 
the  last  receipt  he  has  the  one  who  lost  the  letter. 
Usually  it  is  recovered.  About  thirty-nine  million 
registered  letters  or  packages  pass  through  the  mails 
annually ;  about  thirteen  thousand  complaints  of  mis¬ 
carriage  are  received,  hut  only  about  eight  hundred 
letters  are  really  lost  during  the  year.  For  such 
losses,  which  occur  through  robberies,  fire  or  ship¬ 
wreck,  the  Department  pays  up  to  $25  on  each  letter. 

UNCLE  SAM,  THE  PEOPLE’S  BANKER. 

To  many  people  the  relation  of  a  postal  service  to 
hanking  will  not  seem  clear,  but  until  recently  that  of 
the  United  States  was  the  only  Post  Office  in  the 
world  which  did  not  conduct  a  savings-bank  business. 
The  nearest  approach  to  it  was  the  money-order 
system. 

During  the  Civil  War,  when  the  soldiers  at  the 
front  were  not  always  paid  punctually,  their  friends 
and  relatives  would  forward  money  to  them  through 
army  headquarters  in  Washington.  These  small 
remittances  acquired  such  volume  that  they  impeded 
the  military  duties  of  the  officers.  So  the  Post  Office 
undertook  to  forward  the  remittances  with  the  letters 
to  the  front.  This  was  done  by  issuing  money-orders 
on  the  camp  postmasters. 

What  began  as  a  temporary  accommodation 
remained  as  a  permanent  service.  Now  any  sum  under 
$100  may  be  sent  from  one  post  office  to  another. 

For  many  years  this  was  the  full  extent  of  the  Post 
Office  Department’s  banking  operations.  But  in  1907, 
when  thousands  of  poor  people  were  ruined  by  bank 
failures,  public  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  in 
all  other  civilized  countries  the  working  people  did  not 
have  to  risk  their  small  savings  in  private  banks. 

So  far  back  as  in  1861  the  British  Post  Office  had 
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accepted  deposits  from  the  people  and  paid  a  small 
interest,  investing  the  money  in  government  bonds. 
Such  money  could  never  be  lost,  for  the  government 
guaranteed  it. 

So  popular  were  these  banks  and  so  profitable  were 
they  to  the  Government  that  other  countries  adopted 
postal  savings-banks ;  Canada  in  1868,  Belgium  in 
1869,  Italy  in  1875,  Holland  in  1880,  France  in  1881, 
Austria  in  1882,  and  Sweden  in  1883.  The  other  coun¬ 
tries  have  followed  since.  Even  Russia  and  the 
Barbary  States  are  among  them. 

The  spirit  of  helping  the  people  to  help  themselves 
pervades  all  these  banks.  France  establishes  branches 
aboard  the  ships  of  the  navy,  to  encourage  the  sailors 
to  save  their  wages.  In  Great  Britain  more  than  five 
thousand  schools  have  instituted  branches  for  the 
children.  In  Belgium  the  school  teachers  go  about 
among  the  pupils  every  Monday  morning,  gathering 
in  their  pennies  to  turn  them  over  to  the  postal  banks. 

In  1910  five  million  depositors  each  had  an  average 
account  of  $56  with  the  French  postal  banks.  In 
Italy  there  were  an  equal  number  of  depositors  with 
an  average  account  of  $55.  Japan  leads  both  with 
eight  million  depositors,  but  there  the  average  account 
is  only  $5.  At  the  head  of  the  list  stands  Great  Britain 
with  eleven  million  depositors,  one  out  of  every  five  of 
the  population,  with  an  average  account  of  $75. 

For  years  our  Postmasters-General  have  been 
advising  the  establishing  of  postal  savings-banks. 
In  one  yearly  report  the  Postmaster-General  tells  of 
thousands  of  American  citizens,  living  near  the 
Canadian  border,  who  cross  over  and  deposit  their 
savings  in  Canadian  post  offices.  But  the  plan  was 
opposed  by  the  bankers,  who,  of  course,  did  not  want 
the  Government  to  take  away  their  business. 

Finally  the  popular  demand  became  too  strong  to 
be  ignored,  so  on  June  25,  1910,  Congress  passed  an 
Act  creating  “a  board  of  trustees  to  control,  supervise, 
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and  administrate  postal  savings-banks.”  The  board  of 
trustees  is  composed  of  the  Postmaster-General,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Attorney-General. 

As  an  experiment  one  bank  was  opened  in  each 
State  and  Territory,  each  in  a  second-class  post  office. 
They  began  business  on  January  1,  1911,  and  were  so 
successful  that  the  Government  is  rapidly  increasing 
the  number.  Account  books  are  issued  to  all  persons 
over  ten  years  of  age  who  deposit  at  least  a  dollar, 
but  special  ten-cent  stamps  are  sold;  when  ten  of 
these  are  presented  an  account  may  be  opened.  This 
is  to  encourage  children  to  save  their  dimes  by  invest¬ 
ing  them  in  stamps.  Not  more  than  $100  will  be 
accepted  in  any  one  month.  Interest  will  be  paid  at 
the  rate  of  two  per  cent.  The  deposits  are  guaranteed 
by  the  government.  Thirty  per  cent  only  may  be 
invested  in  government  bonds;  the  private  bankers 
have  insisted  that  the  rest  must  be  deposited  in  local 
banks,  except  in  case  of  great  national  peril,  such  as 
war,  and  then  the  President  has  power  to  apply  all 
the  deposits  to  the  needs  of  the  nation. 

THE  POSTAL  CEMETERY:— HOW  DEAD  LETTERS  ARE  DIS¬ 
POSED  OF. 

Letters  are  not  often  lost  through  the  mails,  but 
some  will  miscarry  because  of  incomplete  address, 
poor  handwriting,  or  because  the  persons  to  whom 
they  are  addressed  have  moved  away  without  leaving 
notice  behind.  Then  they  are  sent  to  the  Dead  Letter 
Office  in  Washington.  If  the  sender’s  name  and 
address  is  not  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope  it  is 
opened  by  a  board  of  very  trusted  clerks.  If  the 
sender’s  name  and  address  is  there,  as  it  usually  is, 
the  letter  is  returned.  If  it  is  only  a  case  of  bad  hand¬ 
writing  the  clerks  are  pretty  sure  to  decipher  it,  for 
there  are  experts  in  the  Office  who  have  made  the 
study  of  handwriting  a  life  work. 

The  precautions  taken  in  picking  the  proper 
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person  to  open  the  letters,  and  never  allowing  one 
alone  to  do  it,  is  because  many  contain  money,  in  loose 
bills,  bank  drafts,  or  postage  stamps.  In  one  year 
$64,304  were  found  in  dead  letters.  About  half  was 
returned  to  the  senders,  but  $36,100  remained 
unclaimed. 

Sometimes  packages  contain  valuables  other 
than  cash,  usually  presents,  sent  at  Christmas  time. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  year,  in  December,  these 
articles  are  sold  at  public  auction.  The  proceeds  of 
the  sales  are  kept  four  years,  but  if  not  claimed  within 
that  period  the  money  reverts  to  the  Post  Office  funds. 
Nearly  thirteen  million  pieces  of  mail  reach  the 
Dead  Letter  Office  annually,  but  of  these  about  five 
million  are  eventually  claimed  or  delivered. 

PATHETIC  APPEALS  TO  SANTA  CLAUS. 

A  touching  feature  of  the  Dead  Letter  Office  busi¬ 
ness  is  the  yearly  arrival,  around  Christmas  time,  of 
great  batches  of  letters  addressed  to  Santa  Claus.  The 
Post  Office  authorities,  being  unimaginative  adults, 
could  think  of  no  other  place  to  send  these  letters  but 
the  Dead  Letter  Office  where,  for  many  years,  they 
were  burned  with  other  unclaimed  mail.  But  now 
they  are  turned  over  to  philanthropic  societies  who, 
in  cases  that  seem  to  them  genuine,  fulfill  the  functions 
of  Santa  Claus. 

There  is  a  museum  attached  to  the  Office  in  which 
are  exhibited  curios  that  have  come  in  with  the  letters 
that  were  never  claimed.  One  is  a  pair  of  small, 
knitted  stockings,  labelled,  6 1  From  grandma  to  little 
Willie.”  All  the  efforts  of  the  postal  service  failed 
to  find  either  little  Willie  or  grandma. 

Another  exhibit  is  a  small  suit  of  clothes.  Some 
person  in  this  country  had  sent  the  suit  to  a  friend  who 
was  a  missionary  in  China.  Presumably  the  service 
was  not  so  good  then,  which  was  many  years  ago,  and 
probably  the  package  was  delayed  on  the  way.  At  any 
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rate,  one  day  it  turned  up  in  Washington  with  the 
following  sarcastic  note:  “As  my  child  has  grown 
up  while  this  suit  was  on  its  way  here  it  is  no  longer 
of  any  use  to  him,  so  I  return  it  with  my  compliments.  ’  ’ 

Another  story  is  told  of  a  man  who  sent  a  box  of 
cocoons.  There  was  some  trouble  in  delivering  it,  so 
the  box  came  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office.  After  a  time 
it  was  opened  and  a  swarm  of  butterflies  flew  out. 

One  exhibit  is  simply  a  packet  of  yellowed  letters. 
On  the  outside  is  written,  in  a  feminine  hand,  “I 
return  all  your  letters.  All  is  over  between  us.” 

KEEPING  BOOKS  FOE  A  QUARTER  OF  A  BILLION  DOLLAR 

BUSINESS. 

Though  it  is  the  biggest  business  in  the  world,  the 
Post  Office  never  declares  dividends  on  capital 
invested.  To  judge  only  by  the  bookkeeping  the 
balance  is  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  ledger  to  the 
extent  of  some  millions  of  dollars. 

A  more  careful  examination  would  show  that 
hardly  any  other  business  really  pays  so  well.  There 
is  a  tremendous  surplus,  but  it  is  handed  over  to  the 
customers. 

The  profits  come  to  us  in  various  forms.  Every 
time  you  receive  a  pound  of  reading-matter  by  mail — 
newspapers,  or  weekly  or  monthly  periodicals — the 
Post  Office  gives  you  eight  per  cent  of  its  profits.  Such 
matter  is  classed  as  second-class  mail.  To  bring 
educational  facilities  in  the  shape  of  reading-matter 
within  the  reach  of  everybody,  the  Post  Office  trans¬ 
ports  it  through  the  mails  and  delivers  it  at  one-ninth 
of  the  actual  cost.  About  eight  hundred  and  eighteen 
million  pounds  of  it  is  distributed  by  the  postal  service 
in  one  year,  at  a  loss  of  over  $60,000,000. 

Another  big  loss,  not  known  accurately,  but  also 
running  up  into  the  millions,  is  caused  by  the  franking 
privilege  extended  to  the  departments  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  to  Congressmen.  Here  abuse  mingles  with 
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legitimate  service.  One  instance  is  the  yearly  sending 
of  forty  million  packages  of  seeds  by  Congressmen, 
most  of  them  to  people  who  do  not  need  them.  Also, 
officials  have  sometimes  made  a  habit  of  sending  their 
personal  effects  through  the  mails,  even  typewriters 
and  small  safes.  On  account  of  the  frequent  protests 
of  the  Postmaster-General  it  is  likely  that  franking 
will  be  regulated  in  the  future  by  issuing  a  limited 
amount  of  special  stamps  with  which  only  the  most 
necessary  government  business  may  be  sent.  By  this 
means  also  it  will  be  possible  to  estimate  the  actual 
value  of  the  service  rendered  and  charge  it  up  to  the 
credit  of  the  Post  Office. 

The  biggest  expense  is  the  transportation  of  mails 
on  the  railroads,  over  $44,000,000  a  year.  When  it  is 
considered  that  in  Europe  the  railroads  render  this 
service  free,  or  for  a  merely  nominal  rate  of  pay,  in 
return  for  franchise  privileges  granted  them  by  the 
people,  the  generosity  of  our  own  Post  Office  becomes 
manifest. 

Every  four  years  a  new  contract  is  made  with  each 
railroad  hauling  postal  cars.  For  a  month  the  mail- 
bags  are  weighed  as  they  are  taken  in  at  the  stations. 
At  the  end  of  the  month  the  total  weight  is  divided 
by  the  number  of  days  and  the  average  daily  weight 
obtained.  On  this  basis  the  railroad  is  paid  for  the 
next  four  years. 

The  chief  revenue,  of  course,  comes  in  through  the 
sale  of  postage  stamps.  Over  eleven  billion  postage 
stamps  are  issued  every  year,  of  which  about  five 
billion  are  two-cent  stamps.  Their  total  face  value 
is  about  $202,500,000. 

The  stamps  are  printed  in  the  Bureau  of  Printing 
and  Engraving.  The  engraving,  made  from  a  reduced 
design,  is  executed  by  different  persons,  each  doing 
his  share  on  a  separate  piece  of  steel.  The  pieces  are 
assembled  and  pressed  into  a  soft  steel  roller,  which 
is  then  hardened  and  applied  to  copper  plates.  From 
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these  copper  plates,  guarded  as  careiully  as  crown 
jewels,  the  stamps  are  printed. 

From  the  time  the  plates  touch  the  paper  until  the 
stamps  reach  the  postmaster,  they  have  passed  through 
the  hands  of  about  two  hundred  persons.  Each  gives 
the  other  a  signed  receipt,  just  as  is  done  with  the 
registered  letters,  and  so  the  possibility  of  stealing 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

GUARDING  THE  MAILS:— THE  POSTMASTER’S  DETECTIVE 

SQUAD. 

To  guard  the  mails  against  theft,  robbery,  and 
embezzlement  and  to  prevent  their  being  used  for 
illegal  purposes,  the  Post  Office  Department  retains  a 
special  force  of  five  hundred  men,  each  an  expert  in 
the  detection  of  crimes  peculiar  to  the  postal  service. 
This  police  force,  known  as  the  Division  of  Inspection, 
is  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  Postmaster- 
General  himself. 

When  popular  rates  on  printed  matter  were 
established  the  mails  became  a  convenient  medium  for 
the  circulation  of  advertisements.  These  facilities 
quickly  appealed  to  a  certain  class  of  dishonest  men 
who  sought  to  gather  in  money  from  credulous  people 
by  exciting  them  with  glowing  descriptions  of  fictitious 
business  enterprises,  promising  tremendous  returns 
on  invested  capital.  Gold  mines  were  most  frequently 
the  bait,  especially  during  the  period  when  many 
people  were  really  enriched  by  genuine  gold  discoveries 
in  the  West.  Other  frauds  were  wonderful  remedies 
for  all  kinds  of  diseases,  described  as  miraculous  dis¬ 
coveries  which,  when  analyzed,  proved  to  be  harmful 
drugs,  or,  at  least,  mixtures  with  no  medicinal  proper¬ 
ties  at  all.  The  peculiarity  of  this  class  of  crimes  was 
that  the  criminals  lived  in  one  State  but  their  offenses 
were  committed  in  other  States,  so  they  were  outside 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  authorities. 

Then  Congress  passed  a  law  authorizing  the  Post- 
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master-General  to  hunt  down  and  prosecute  these 
criminals.  This  he  does  through  the  Division  of 
Inspection. 

Another  class  of  more  violent  crimes,  concerning 
the  Post  Office  more  directly,  are  those  known  as 
“depredation  cases.”  These  include  mail-train 
robberies,  wherefore  nearly  all  train  robberies,  as  the 
mail-coach  is  usually  the  object  of  attack.  Whenever 
they  occur  inspectors  are  at  once  detailed  to  cooperate 
with  the  local  authorities. 

But  the  routine  work  of  the  Division  of  Inspection 
is  not  always  so  exciting.  The  regular  duties  of  an 
inspector  are  to  travel  over  a  prescribed  route, 
examining  the  books  of  post  offices  on  the  way  to  see 
that  the  accounts  are  in  proper  order.  He  is,  there¬ 
fore,  something  of  an  accountant  as  well  as  a  detective. 
If  he  discovers  any  irregularities  in  the  accounts  he 
has  the  power  to  suspend  a  postmaster  from  his  duties 
and  assume  them  himself  until  the  Postmaster- 
General  has  taken  action  and  either  reinstated  the 
regular  postmaster  or  appointed  his  successor. 

DETECTIVE  STORIES  OF  THE  POSTAL  SERVICE. 

No  department  of  the  Post  Office  is  so  productive 
of  interesting  stories  as  the  Division  of  Inspection. 
Whole  books  have  been  written  on  the  experiences 
and  adventures  of  inspectors.  One  is  the  account  of 
an  inspector’s  ingenuity  in  trailing  down  a  postal 
clerk  who  opened  registered  letters,  stole  their  con¬ 
tents,  then  resealed  them  and  sent  them  on  to  their 
destinations. 

The  complaints  indicated  that  the  thefts  occurred 
on  one  certain  route,  but  letters  passing  along  that 
route  went  through  the  hands  of  a  dozen  different 
persons. 

The  inspector  went  over  that  route,  as  if  on  a 
regular  tour  of  inspection.  In  his  grip  he  carried  a 
dozen  vials,  each  filled  with  a  different  kind  of 
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perfume.  While  pretending  to  be  examining  the  books 
of  each  office,  he  watched  for  an  opportunity  when  the 
clerk  was  out  of  the  way.  Then  he  would  drop  half 
the  contents  of  one  of  his  vials  into  the  office  mucilage. 
He  would  then  label  the  vial  with  the  name  of  the 
station.  In  this  way  he  emptied  half  the  contents  of 
each  vial  into  the  bottle  of  mucilage  used  in  each  office 
on  the  route. 

When  the  next  theft  occurred  he  examined  the 
letter  which  had  been  rifled.  He  smelt  of  the  back, 
where  the  envelope  had  been  resealed.  A  peculiar 
scent  was  noticeable.  Then  he  took  up  his  vials,  one 
after  another,  smelling  each  in  turn,  until  he  found  the 
scent  he  was  after,  the  one  corresponding  with  the 
scent  from  the  envelope.  He  looked  at  the  label  of 
that  vial.  That  told  him  who  the  thief  was. 

HOW  THE  POST  OFFICES  OF  THE  WORLD  WORK  TOGETHER:— 

THE  POSTAL  UNION. 

By  affixing  a  five-cent  stamp  you  may  send  a  letter 
traveling  through  a  dozen  countries  and  have  it  Anally 
delivered  in  some  semi-savage  village  in  tropical 
Africa  or  in  some  snowbound  penal  colony  in  distant 
Siberia.  There  is  no  corner  of  the  populated  world, 
save  China,  to  which  the  five-cent  stamp  will  not  carry 
your  message.  For  that  small  fee  you  are  served,  not 
only  by  our  own  postal  service,  but  your  letter  is 
carried  over  thousands  of  miles  of  foreign  railroads 
and  delivered  by  a  mail-carrier  in  the  employ  of  a 
foreign  nation. 

These  world-wide  facilities  are  the  direct  result  of 
the  Postal  Union  conventions,  held  at  regular  intervals 
by  the  representatives  of  all  the  post  offices  of  the 
world. 

The  conventions  have  agreed  on  a  universal  postal 
rate  for  international  mail;  first-class  matter,  sealed 
mail,  is  charged  five  cents  for  each  half  ounce.  Printed 
matter  goes  for  one  cent  on  each  two  ounces  and 
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parcels  are  sent  at  the  rate  of  twelve  cents  a  pound. 
This  latter  is  a  service  which  we  have  not  adopted  at 
home  yet.  You  may  send  a  five-pound  parcel  from 
New  York  across  the  continent  and  over  to  Japan  for 
sixty  cents,  but  you  can  not  send  it  across  the  Hudson 
to  Jersey  City  through  the  mail  at  any  price.  Four- 
pound  parcels  are  the  limit  of  our  domestic  service. 

The  Postal  Union  conventions  have  even  agreed 
that  all  stamps  of  the  same  denominations  shall  be 
of  the  same  color  in  all  countries.  Our  one-cent 
stamp,  the  British  half-penny  stamp  and  the  French 
five-centime  stamp  are  all  green.  The  two-cent  stamp, 
the  penny  stamp  and  the  ten-centime  stamp  are  all 
red  and  all  stamps  whose  face  value  equals  five  cents 
are  blue.  This  enables  a  postal  clerk  in  any  country 
to  tell  at  a  glance  whether  a  foreign  letter  has  been 
properly  stamped. 

Lately  we  have  made  a  special  agreement  with 
Great  Britain  to  reduce  the  postal  rates  between  the 
two  countries  to  a  domestic  basis.  A  similar  agree¬ 
ment  is  now  contemplated  with  Germany. 

But  these  are  only  the  material  advantages.  The 
work  of  the  Postal  Union  is  bringing  the  peoples  of 
all  the  countries  into  a  closer  knowledge  of  each  other. 
By  reading  each  other’s  newspapers  and  magazines 
and  books  and  entering  into  personal  and  business 
correspondences  with  each  other  a  mutual  sympathy 
is  bound  to  follow  and  work  to  the  common  good  of  all. 
The  moral  gain  follows  the  material. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Department  of  Justice. 

THE  ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 

Department  of  Justice  is  one  of  the  nine 
departments  that  constitute  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
But,  while  the  heads  of  most  of  the  departments  are 
called  Secretaries,  the  head  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  is  called  the  Attorney-General.  Like  all  the 
other  chiefs  of  departments,  the  Attorney-General  is 
appointed  by  the  President  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet.  Yet,  although  classed  among  the  executive 
officers,  the  work  of  the  Attorney-General  is  by 
nature  more  judiciary  than  executive,  as  we  shall  see 
presently. 

Like  so  many  other  names  and  terms  for  our 
Governmental  officers,  the  name  4  ‘  Attorney-General  ” 
was  borrowed  from  England.  There  this  official  was 
the  person  specially  delegated  to  protect  the  legal 
interests  of  the  king.  When  the  American  colonists 
imported  the  office  of  Attorney-General,  it  was  for  use 
whenever  the  interests  of  a  particular  colony — either 
as  plaintiff  or  as  defendant — required  legal  procedure. 
The  present  functions  of  the  Attorney-General,  though 
naturally  somewhat  different  from  those  of  colonial 
times,  are  essentially  very  much  the  same  in  purpose 
and  character. 

The  Attorney-General  really  now  does  for  the 
nation  very  much  the  same  work  as  a  lawyer  does 
for  his  client;  whenever  and  wherever  the  interests  of 
the  nation  are  jeopardized,  then  and  there  the  duties 
of  the  Attorney-General  call  him.  Since  the  business 
of  his  department  may  come  up  in  any  State,  the 
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Attorney-General  has  representatives,  as  we  shall 
soon  see,  all  over  the  country. 

But,  as  the  business  of  this  nation  comes  under  one 
or  other  of  the  eight  executive  departments  we  have 
been  studying,  the  duties  of  the  Attorney-General’s 
office — the  ninth  executive  department — lie  chiefly 
with  the  legal  issues  arising  in  those  departments  and 
the  affairs  of  the  President,  their  general  head. 

THE  DUTIES  OF  THE  ATTORNEY -GENERAL. 

Thus,  the  Attorney-General  must,  whenever  re¬ 
quested  by  the  head  of  any  executive  department, 
give  his  official  opinion  on  whatever  questions  of  law 
may  arise  in  that  department.  Likewise — and  more 
especially — he  is  the  legal  adviser  of  the  President, 
in  which  capacity  his  opinions  on  matters  of  law  are 
given  great  weight  by  the  Chief  Executive,  particularly 
on  the  form  and  purport  of  any  new  legislation  pro¬ 
posed  or  recommended  by  the  latter.  There  are  a 
number  of  delicate  and  intricate  matters  arising  all 
the  time — such,  for  example,  as  to  the  relative  juris¬ 
diction  of  Federal  and  State  authority,  the  Executive 
and  the  other  branches  of  the  Government — which 
involve  the  President’s  rights  and  powers  in  a  given 
course  of  action.  With  regard  to  these,  it  is  one  of 
the  chief  duties  of  the  Attorney-General  to  interpret 
the  Constitutional  and  other  legal  limitations  imposed 
upon  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Further¬ 
more,  the  President  commonly  has  his  legal  adviser 
pass  upon  the  soundness  of  laws  sent  from  Congress, 
before  appending  his  signature  to  them.  And  all  such 
opinions  of  the  Attorney-General,  when  published, 
become  the  legal  justification  of  the  President’s  course 
of  action  in  the  cases  involved  and  are  likely  to  serve 
as  criteria  of  his  future  policies  in  similar  matters. 

Besides  these  important  advisory  duties,  the 
Attorney-General’s  work  includes  the  supervision  and 
general  direction  of  the  attorneys,  marshals,  and 
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court  officers  of  the  numerous  districts  in  the  United 
States.  He  frequently  instructs  these  Government 
employees  on  the  proper  manner  of  discharging  their, 
respective  duties.  But  it  must  be  carefully  noted  that 
the  Attorney-General  has  no  jurisdiction  whatever 
over  the  Judges  of  the  United  States  Courts,  whom 
he  may  neither  criticize  nor  direct,  since  they  belong 
to  an  entirely  different  branch  of  the  Government  (the 
Judiciary).  Recommendations  to  these  courts  the 
Attorney-General  has  full  liberty  to  make,  but  in 
nowise  can  he  compel  the  acceptance  of  his  suggestions. 
Of  course,  indirectly — very  indirectly,  indeed — the 
Attorney-General  can  exercise  control  over  Judges  of 
the  United  States  Courts,  for  his  Department  regulates 
and  approves  all  court  expenses  paid  out  of  the 
national  treasury;  but  it  would  need  to  involve  some 
gross  violation  of  legal  procedure  by  a  United  States 
Court  to  justify  the  withholding  of  its  regular  allow¬ 
ance  by  order  of  the  Attorney-General — an  extremely 
rare  occurrence.  The  law  officers  of  the  various 
executive  departments — and  most  of  them  employ 
regularly  one  or  more  attorneys — are,  however,  fully 
under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Attorney- 
General.  They  are  responsible  to  him  somewhat  as 
the  various  executive  heads  are  to  the  President,  all 
belonging  to  the  same  branch  of  government. 

THE  NATION’S  COUNSEL. 

Finally,  as  the  nation’s  standing  counsel  the 
Attorney-General  has  the  power  of  instituting  legal 
proceedings,  either  on  the  complaint  of  those  concerned 
or  on  his  own  initiative,  in  the  name  of  the  State  or 
Government  against  an  offending  party  or  parties. 
Tims,  whenever  the  attention  of  the  Attorney-General 
is  called  to  any  wrong  inflicted  upon  the  people  it  is 
his  duty  to  investigate  the  matter  and,  if  the  facts 
warrant  it,  to  prosecute  the  accused  in  the  United 
States  Courts. 
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There  is  one  kind  of  offence  against  public  inter¬ 
ests  today  with  the  prosecution  of  which  the  Attorney- 
General  is  particularly  charged :  violations  of  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law  and  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Act.  But  of  this  phase  of  the  Attorney- 
General’s  work,  as  well  as  of  his  duty  to  pass  on  the 
validity  of  Government  titles  to  land  purchased  or 
acquired  and  his  business  with  the  Naturalization 
Courts,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  in  detail  in 
another  connection. 

1  ‘But  how,”  you  will  surely  ask,  “can  the  Attor¬ 
ney-General  himself  attend  to  all  these  numerous 
matters?”  The  answer  is,  he  doesnT.  When  the 
Attorney-Generalship  was  established  under  Wash¬ 
ington  (in  1789)  his  duties  were  so  few  that  he  could 
cope  with  them  single-handed.  On  the  plea  that  he 
would  have  ample  time  for  the  private  practise  of  law, 
Mr.  Randolph,  the  first  Attorney-General,  received 
but  $1,500  a  year.  Out  of  this  meagre  salary  he  had 
to  pay  his  own  clerk.  Fortunately  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  no  more  than  one  such  assistant  was  then 
needed  in  the  Attorney-General  Js  office.  In  1870, 
however,  our  national  growth  following  the  Civil  War 
(of  which  you  may  read  elsewhere)  necessitated  the 
enlargement  of  the  Attorney-GeneraPs  staff.  The 
small  office  was  then  expanded,  becoming  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice,  and  the  number  of  assistants  gradu¬ 
ally  increased  in  keeping  with  the  ever-increasing  legal 
business  involved  in  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Government. 

So  great  has  this  growth  been  that  now  it  takes 
as  many  as  fifteen  hundred  people — two  hundred  and 
sixty  at  the  headquarters  at  Washington  and  one 
thousand  three  hundred  scattered  over  the  country — 
to  help  the  Attorney-General  in  his  stupendous  work. 
His  salary  is  now  $8,000  a  year.  We  have  already 
seen  that  he  is  appointed  by  the  President  and  is  a 
member  of  his  Cabinet.  Since  1886  the  Attorney- 
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General  has  been  fourth  in  order  of  succession  to  the 
presidency,  after  the  Vice-President,  in  the  event  of  a 
vacancy  occurring  in  that  high  office.  His  special 
work  as  legal  adviser  we  have  already  studied.  In 
addition  to  these  and  the  supervisory  duties,  the 
Attorney-General  appears  in  person  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  all  cases 
involving  Constitutional  points.  Most  of  his  other 
duties  have  been  classified  and  delegated  to  his 
numerous  assistants.  To  them  and  their  work  we 
must  now  turn  our  attention. 

THE  ATTORNEY-GENERAL’S  STAFF  OF  ASSISTANTS. 

First  in  rank  among  the  Attorney-General’s  assist¬ 
ants  is  the  Solicitor-General,  appointed  by  the 
President  at  a  salary  of  $7,500  a  year.  His  chief 
business  is  the  preparation  of  cases  coming  up  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  appearing 
in  such  of  them  as  the  Attorney-General  does  not 
reserve  for  himself.  But  he  not  infrequently  has 
business  of  various  kinds  in  lower  courts  as  well. 
Commonly,  too,  a  great  deal  of  the  Attorney-General’s 
personal  work  is  delegated  to  him.  In  the  former’s 
absence,  the  Solicitor-General  assumes  all  the  general 
duties  devolving  upon  his  superior  in  the  Department 
of  Justice.  His  is  a  very  responsible  position  indeed. 

Second  in  rank  on  the  Attorney-General’s  staff  is 
a  prosecuting  officer  called  Assistant  to  the  Attorney- 
General.  He,  too,  receives  his  appointment  from  the 
President,  and  his  annual  salary  is  $7,000.  When 
both  the  Attorney-General  and  the  Solicitor-General 
happen  to  be  absent,  their  work  devolves  upon  this 
officer.  The  enforcement  of  the  Anti-Trust  Law  and 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  already  mentioned  but 
yet  to  be  explained  is  the  duty  of  the  Assistant  to  the 
Attorney-General.  As  the  enforcement  of  these  laws 
has  become  a  duty  of  utmost  importance  with  the 
Department  of  Justice,  every  reader  of  this  volume— 
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indeed,  every  intelligent  American  citizen — should 
have  some  understanding  of  their  nature  and  purpose. 
Let  us  therefore  consider  briefly  these  two  laws. 

TWO  LAWS  DESIGNED  TO  CHECK  THE  “TRUST”  EVIL. 

The  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law,  passed  by  Congress 
in  1890,  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  enacted  in 
1887,  really  serve  to  supplement  each  other.  Their 
joint  purpose  is  to  prevent  all  methods  in  business  or 
trade  which  tend  to  restrain  the  normal  course  of 
development  of  industry  and  commerce  in  the  United 
States.  Of  course  you  have  heard  of  trusts.  It  is 
against  their  undue  growth  that  the  Anti-Trust  Law  is 
specially  directed.  And  surely  ‘  ‘  discrimination  in  rail¬ 
road  rates’ ’  is  a  phrase  you  have  seen  before.  Well,  it 
is  this  particular  evil  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  seeks  to  eradicate.  The  first  is  calculated  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  number  of  men  or  companies  engaged  in  the 
same  industry  from  entering  into  any  agreement  that 
would  restrict  the  production — and,  of  course,  raise 
the  price — of  articles  in  which  they  are  interested.  The 
second  aims  to  prevent  railroad  companies  from 
charging  excessive  rates,  from  charging  some  more 
than  others  for  exactly  similar  service,  from  charging 
more  for  a  shorter  distance  than  for  a  longer  one,  and 
generally  from  combining  in  order  to  “pool”  profits. 
The  fact  that  all  these  things  are  stipulated  in  this 
Act  is  ample  proof  that  such  methods  among  railroads 
and  other  public  carriers  are  not  unknown,  since  laws 
are  never  enacted  to  counteract  evils  which  do  not 
exist.  Likewise,  the  creation  of  a  special  commis¬ 
sion — known  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion — to  look  after  and  regulate  these  matters  clearly 
shows  what  proportions  these  abuses  assumed. 

The  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law  specifically  declares 
that  every  contract  or  combination  resulting  in  unlaw¬ 
ful  monopoly  or  conspiracy  having  as  its  object  the 
restraint  of  trade  or  commerce,  constitutes  a  mis- 
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demeanor,  and  provides  that  every  person  or  company 
charged  with  and  convicted  of  such  illegal  acts  should 
be  liable  to  a  fine  (not  exceeding  $5,000)  or  imprison¬ 
ment  (not  exceeding  one  year)  or  even  both  for 
each  offense. 

The  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States  have 
special  jurisdiction  of  all  such  cases,  of  which  a  great 
number  have  already  come  up,  and  may  even  direct 
the  seizure  of  property  of  parties  charged  with  the 
violation  of  the  Anti-Trust  Law.  It  is  to  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  such  persons  or  companies  that  the  Assistant 
to  the  Attorney-General,  aided  by  a  special  force  of 
assistants,  devotes  regularly  all  his  time.  So  great 
is  the  work  of  enforcing  the  two  laws  we  have  been 
considering,  that  a  special  appropriation  of  more 
than  $250,000  is  made  by  Congress  annually  to  cover 
the  expense  of  carrying  it  on. 

Next  in  rank  to  the  Solicitor-General  and  the 
Assistant  to  the  Attorney-General  are  a  number  of 
assistants  to  the  latter.  Like  all  the  rest,  these  assist¬ 
ants  are  also  appointed  by  the  President,  and  their 
salaries  are  $5,000  a  year.  Three  of  them  serve  in 
the  main  office  at  Washington,  performing  the  duties 
of  assistant  secretaries  and  having,  besides,  charge  of 
special  departments.  One  of  these  devotes  most  of  his 
time  to  cases  connected  with  the  Custom  House  Service. 
Another  deals  with  matters  connected  with  internal 
revenue  and  naturalization.  The  third  concentrates 
his  attention  upon  legal  matters  connected  with  our 
.Territories  and  insular  possessions  (so  far  as  these 
come  within  the  province  of  the  Department  of 
Justice). 

In  connection  with  the  naturalization  courts,  a 
number  of  special  examiners  are  employed  whose  duty 
it  is  to  see  that  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  naturaliza¬ 
tion  law  are  fully  observed.  These  examiners  care¬ 
fully  examine  every  application  for  citizenship,  and 
any  defect  in  form  or  actual  disqualification  is 
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promptly  brought  to  the  notice  of  their  superior  in 
charge  of  naturalization  affairs.  If  the  latter  concurs, 
he  appears  at  the  hearing  in  the  Naturalization  Court 
to  argue  against  the  admission  to  citizenship  of  the 
alien  or  aliens  in  question. 

Then,  again,  a  regular  staff  of  attorneys  is 
employed  by  the  Department  of  Justice  (at  salaries 
of  $2,000  to  $2,500  a  year),  who  act  as  assistants  to 
the  Assistant  Attorneys-General.  Whenever  additional 
help  is  needed,  or  expert  knowledge  in  handling  certain 
cases  is  required,  special  attorneys  may  also  be 
employed.  These  are  usually  employed  in  connection 
with  the  trust  prosecutions  we  have  already  mentioned, 
serving  away  from  Washington  and  conducting 
independent  investigations  of  the  violation  of  the 
Anti-Trust  Law. 

Another  case  calling  for  special  assistance  is  that 
in  which  the  prosecuting  United  States  Attorneys 
need  great  technical  knowledge  of  points  involved  in 
trials.  Experts  having  such  knowledge  are  then  called 
in  either  to  conduct  or  to  help  in  conducting  such 
difficult  trials.  Likewise,  when  the  District  Attorney, 
for  some  reason,  can  not  appear  in  person.  In  all  such 
cases  ,the  special  services  are  paid  for  either  at  their 
termination  or,  in  protracted  trials,  by  allowances 
made  on  account  by  the  presiding  judge  from  time 
to  time. 

UNCLE  SAM’S  COUNSEL  IN  THE  COURTS  OF  CLAIMS. 

Finally,  the  Department  of  Justice  employs  several 
Assistant  Attorneys-General  (at  salaries  of  $5,000  a 
year)  working  in  the  various  courts  of  claims.  You 
have  certainly  heard  of  persons  suing  the  Government 
for  one  cause  or  another,  alleging  some  injury  or 
damage  done  them  for  which  they  would  be  recom¬ 
pensed.  If  all  such  claims  were  promptly  paid  by 
the  Government  the  national  treasury  would  soon  be 
exhausted.  Fortunately  this  is  not  done.  Uncle  Sam 
is  too  shrewd  a  business  man  for  that.  He  carefully 
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investigates  every  such  claim,  and,  having  satisfied 
himself  of  its  justness,  makes  indemnification — 
generally  by  a  sum  much  smaller  than  is  asked  for  in 
the  claim.  But  all  this  involves  a  great  deal  of  work, 
demanding  both  special  investigators  and  separate 
courts.  There  are  claims  arising  out  of  the  recent 
Spanish-American  War,  claims  growing  out  of  Indian 
depredations,  claims  due  to  the  Civil  War,  and  numer¬ 
ous  others  which  it  would  tire  vou  to  read  about.  All 
this  vast  amount  of  business  is  transacted  in  special 
courts — called  Courts  of  Claims — where  the  attorneys 
above-mentioned  look  after  the  Government’s  interests. 

THE  MARVELOUS  GROWTH  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 

JUSTICE. 

We  see,  then,  how  important  and  how  busy  a 
department  the  Department  of  Justice  has  grown  to  be. 
What  Mr.  Randolph,  with  his  solitary  assistant,  would 
think  of  it,  we  can  only  wonder.  Surely,  old  Rip  Van 
Winkle  never  beheld  a  more  amazing  transformation 
on  awakening  from  his  strange  slumber  than  would 
now  meet  the  eye  of  the  first  Attorney-General  in  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

Yet,  such  marvelous  growth  in  this  department  was 
perhaps  somewhat  of  an  accident,  and  by  no  means  a 
foregone  conclusion  in  Washington’s  day.  It  appears 
that  the  first  President  was  not  quite  accustomed  to 
look  to  the  Attorney-General  for  all  his  legal  advice. 
At  any  rate,  he  did  not  do  so  in  1793,  when  many  grave 
questions  were  perplexing  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  new 
nation.  To  determine  his  full  rights  and  powers  under 
such  trying  circumstances,  President  Washington 
applied  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  guidance.  The 
latter,  however,  refused  to  express  an  opinion — 
doubtless  on  the  ground  that  the  Constitution  intended 
no  interdependence  between  the  Executive  and  Judi¬ 
ciary  Departments.  Washington  therefore  had  to 
content  himself  with  such  light  as  the  Attorney-Gen¬ 
eral  could  throw  upon  the  subject,  but  the  importance 
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of  the  President’s  private  counselor  was  greatly 
increased  through  this  incident.  It  had  kept  on 
increasing  till  it  received  due  recognition,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  the  creation  of  a  regular  executive  department 
(in  1870)  with  its  present  name,  the  Department  of 
Justice.  It  is  a  clear  inference — and  many  historians 
have  made  it — that,  “had  the  Supreme  Court  been 
willing  to  advise  Washington  when  he  asked  their 
opinion  on  several  questions  of  foreign  and  domestic 
policy,  the  Attorney-General’s  duties  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  of  less  importance  than  they  are  today.” 

And  this  importance  can  not,  as  we  have  seen,  be 
overestimated.  As  adviser  to  the  Chief  Executive 
and  the  heads  of  all  the  executive  departments,  the 
Attorney-General  serves  as  a  great  unifying  factor. 
He  not  only  helps  to  keep  intact  all  the  rights  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  President,  but  in  a  sense  preserves  all  the 
powers  with  which  the  Executive  Branch  is  entrusted 
by  the  Constitution.  If  this  branch  of  the  Government 
had  to  go  outside  itself  for  legal  advice  (the  very 
thing,  we  have  seen,  Washington  attempted  to 
do),  its  complete  independence  would  be  greatly 
endangered.  The  Attorney-General  helps  to  make  the 
Executive  Branch  complete  and  independent.  Then, 
too,  he  helps  to  make  its  various  departments  efficient 
by  enforcing  the  numerous  laws  under  which  they  can 
best  work.  You  well  know  that,  though  Congress 
should  pass  laws  and  the  Supreme  Court  hand  down 
decisions  forever,  neither  can  have  any  effect  without 
the  strong  arm  of  the  Executive  Branch.  But  the 
President,  its  head,  does  not  go  about  enforcing  laws 
or  carrying  out  judicial  decisions.  It  is  the  Attorney- 
General,  through  the  Department  of  Justice,  who  helps 
to  secure  the  observance  of  laws  and  respect  for 
judicial  decisions.  All  in  all,  therefore,  there  is  hardly 
a  more  influential  officer  in  the  President’s  Cabinet 
than  the  Attorney-General  or  a  more  important 
department  in  the  Executive  Branch  than  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

The  Civil  Service. 


\ 


r^v.  *  WHAT  WE  MEAN  BY  “CIVIL  SERVICE.* * 

njP^F  you  were  to  walk  along  F  Street,  or  Pennsyl- 
^  vania  Avenue,  in  Washington,  almost  any  after- 
noon  about  four  o  ’clock,  you  would  see  a  vast  army 
of  people  pouring  out  of  the  big  white  Government 
buildings  in  which  Uncle  Sam’s  work  is  done. 
Between  these  two  streets  is  an  irregular  triangle  in 
which  are  most  of  the  shops  and  theaters,  and  at  one 
corner  of  this  triangle  on  the  west  are  the  State,  War, 
and  Navy  Building,  the  Treasury  and  the  White 
House;  at  the  corner  farthest  away,  the  Capitol,  the 
Congressional  Library,  and  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  and  half  way  between  the  two  corners  the  Patent 
Office.  Southward,  below  the  avenue,  are  the  National 
Museum,  the  Agricultural  Department,  and  the 
Botanical  Gardens;  scattered  elsewhere  are  smaller 
buildings  where  special  work  is  done. 

In  all,  Uncle  Sam  employs  about  368,000  persons 
(not  all  of  them  however  in  Washington)  and  pays  out 
for  salaries  every  year  at  least  $200,000,000.  More 
than  half,  about  235,000,  are  subject  to  competitive 
examinations.  This  includes  a  great  multitude  of 
clerks  whose  work,  while  it  is  not  showy,  is  very  impor¬ 
tant.  There  are  enough  Government  clerks  in  Wash¬ 
ington  to  make  it  seem  as  if  every  other  person  you 
meet  is  “in  the  Departments.”  Suburban  trains  run 
to  suit  them,  concerts  commence  at  a  quarter  past 
four  o’clock  for  their  convenience  and  merchants  study 
their  special  needs  in  every  way.  It  is  Uncle  Sam’s 
own  city. 
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HOW  UNCLE  SAM  SELECTS  HIS  WORKERS. 

Examinations  are  held,  as  provided  by  the  Civil 
Service  law,  at  least  twice  a  year,  in  every  State  and 
territory,  and  oftener  if  necessary.  In  one  year  about 
125,000  persons  were  examined,  93,000  passed,  and 
43,000  were  appointed.  Any  one  can  try  the  examina¬ 
tion,  and  if  several  persons  pass,  the  one  with  the 
highest  percentage  has,  as  a  rule,  the  best  chance. 
Percentage  does  not  count  for  everything,  however. 
As  the  clerks  in  the  Departments  in  Washington  are 
paid  with  the  people’s  money,  it  is  thought  only  fair 
to  divide  the  salaries  as  evenly  as  possible  among  the 
different  States.  If  some  care  were  not  taken  to  do 
this  the  States  near  Washington  would  get  almost  all 
the  appointments,  because  more  is  known  about  the 
Department  work  and  more  persons  take  the  examina¬ 
tions  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania.  So, 
when  it  is  found  that  a  State  has  had  its  share  of 
appointments  they  take  it  “off  the  eligible  list,”  that 
is,  none  of  its  candidates  can  be  appointed  until  other 
States  have  had  their  turn. 

These  examinations,  and  the  rules  of  the  Civil 
Service,  cover  most  of  the  positions  except  some  that 
need  only  unskilled  labor,  and  some  important  clerks 
and  heads  of  Departments,  who  have  to  be  chosen  for 
their  ability  to  direct  a  working  force  and  their 
general  suitability  to  help  the  Cabinet  carry  on  its 
work.  And  that  is  something  which  no  examination 
can  settle. 

YOUNG  MEN  AND  WOMEN  IN  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE. 

Examinations  are  also  held  in  the  Departments 
where  several  clerks  are  equally  fitted  for  promotion ; 
but  in  these  examinations  the  questions  are  connected 
with  the  work  that  is  to  be  done.  The  examination 
for  appointment  is  on  general  subjects  such  as  anyone 
would  be  familiar  with  who  had  had  a  fair  education. 
The  object  is  to  weed  out  those  who  are  not  clever 
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enough  to  have  learned  what  an  intelligent  clerk  ought 
to  know,  and  to  put  into  Uncle  Sam’s  army  of 
employees  young  men  and  women  of  education.  After 
they  are  in,  they  generally  find  that  they  can  make 
themselves  valuable  somewhere.  After  a  clerk  with 
special  ability  for  some  one  thing  has  been  in  any 
Department  a  few  years,  he  or  she  becomes  a  sort  of 
human  encyclopaedia  of  information  needed  in  that 
line ;  that  is  why  it  is  so  important  to  make  sure  that 
such  people  are  not  turned  out  of  their  positions,  and 
all  their  special  knowledge,  which  it  has  taken  so 
many  years  to  gather,  become  lost  to  the  Government. 
A  peculiarity  of  such  work  is  that  it  rarely  fits  a  person 
for  other  than  Government  employment.  The  knowl¬ 
edge  the  Government  clerk  has  after  ten  or  fifteen 
years  of  service  is  seldom  of  use  to  him  in  any  other 
line  of  business. 

HOW  REMOVALS  ARE  MADE. 

A  man  not  under  the  Civil  Service  can  he  removed 
in  the  same  way  that  he  was  appointed,  by  the  person 
who  appointed  him  or  any  one  else  in  control  of  the 
work.  But  a  clerk  under  the  Civil  Service  rules  can 
not  be  removed  because  of  his  politics  or  any  other 
reason,  so  long  as  he  does  his  work  well.  Men  in  the 
Government  Departments  now  know  that  they  can,  if 
they  choose,  make  it  a  life  work.  The  average  salary 
is  between  $1,000  and  $1,800  a  year.  The  first  appoint¬ 
ment  usually  carries  a  salary  of  about  $700,  except 
when  the  census  is  taken,  when  the  Census  Bureau 
employs  a  large  force  of  clerks  at  $50  or  $60  a  month 
as  long  as  the  work  lasts.  They  have  a  chance,  if  they 
are  good  workers,  of  permanent  positions.  The  hours 
are  from  nine  till  four,  with  shorter  afternoons  on 
Saturdays  in  summer.  Many  clerks  work  much  longer 
hours,  especially  if  they  are  private  secretaries  to 
important  men.  A  man  who  is  secretary  to  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet,  for  example,  may  spend  his  days  at  the 
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office,  and  liis  evenings  at  the  honse  of  his  chief,  taking 
dictation  and  notes,  and  stay  up  until  the  small  hours 
of  the  morning  to  study  some  point  of  law.  Many 
clerks  who  are  ambitious  take  a  special  course  in  law, 
science,  or  bookkeeping  at  one  of  the  many  evening 
classes  which  are  provided  by  the  universities  of 
Washington.  Here  and  there  a  young  man  takes  a 
course  in  medicine  and  is  known  as  a  “  sundown 
doctor”  because  he  practises  outside  office  hours.  In 
short,  working  for  Uncle  Sam  may  be  quite  easy,  or 
the  reverse,  according  to  one’s  disposition  and  ability. 

“WITH  THE  ADVICE  AND  CONSENT  OF  THE  SENATE.” 

When  an  appointment  is  made  by  the  President 
or  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  it  must  be  passed  upon 
by  the  Senate,  and  if  anything  is  known  against  the 
candidate,  that  is  the  time  to  bring  it  up.  Usually  the 
Senate  votes  “yes”  without  any  objection.  It  is  more 
a  matter  of  form  tham  anything  else. 

WHY  APPOINTMENTS  UNDER  CIVIL  SERVICE  BECAME 

NECESSARY. 

During  the  terms  of  the  first  six  Presidents,  thirty- 
nine  years  in  all,  only  one  hundred  and  twelve  removals 
from  office  were  made.  The  idea  in  those  days  was 
very  much  what  it  is  now — to  have  the  routine  work, 
the  letter-writing,  and  bookkeeping,  and  such  matters, 
done  year  after  year  by  the  same  clerks,  whether  they 
belonged  to  one  party  or  the  other,  because  in  this  way 
the  work  would  be  done  better  and  quicker.  If  a  clerk 
who  is  fitted  for  such  work  knows  that  he  can  expect 
to  hold  his  position  all  his  life  if  he  works  well,  the 
Government  gets  a  much  better  class  of  workers  than 
it  would  if  the  clerk  had  no  such  assurance. 

But  in  course  of  time  the  salary  list  grew  larger,  the 
elections  more  exciting,  and  there  were  more  and  more 
Departments  at  Washington,  and  such  an  army  of 
clerks  as  the  early  Presidents  never  dreamed  of.  It 
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seemed  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  for  any  candidate 
to  promise  that,  if  elected,  he  would  “take  care  of” 
those  who  worked  for  him.  This  meant  either  giving 
them  positions  under  the  Government,  with  good 
salaries  and  little  to  do,  or  perhaps  giving  positions 
to  some  of  their  relatives  or  friends.  Out  of  this  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs  grew  the  “spoils  system,”  as  it  is 
called  from  the  phrase,  “To  the  victor  belong  the 
spoils.”  This  meant  that  an  honest  man  could  be 
sure  of  holding  his  position  only  during  the  length  of 
the  administration  under  which  he  had  been  appointed. 
Naturally,  under  these  circumstances  the  best  type  of 
workers  did  not  seek  a  position  in  the  Civil  Service; 
yet  the  scramble  for  government  employment  became 
extreme.  Office-holders  living  on  the  system  used  their 
party  organizations  for  their  own  selfish  ends,  and 
there  was  as  much  warfare  between  the  factions  of  the 
party  in  office  as  there  was  between  the  opposing 
parties. 

ABUSE  OF  POLITICAL  INFLUENCE;  MR.  LINCOLN’S 

DILEMMA. 

Another  effect  of  the  system  was  that  to  settle 
appointments  to  petty  offices  took  too  much  of  the  time 
of  the  men  who  were  responsible  for  the  Government. 
In  the  first  years  of  the  war,  with  all  that  he  had  to 
do,  Lincoln  was  harassed  and  tormented  day  and  night 
by  hordes  of  office-seekers.  One  day  a  committee 
called  on  him  to  urge  their  candidate  for  a  small  post- 
office  position,  and  the  spokesman  began  his  speech  by 
saying  that  he  knew  “what  a  terrible  burden  the  fate 
of  the  nation  must  be.”  “My  dear  sir,”  said  Mr. 
Lincoln,  “it  is  not  the  fate  of  the  nation  which  is 
bothering  me;  it  is  your  pesky  post  office.” 

Shortly  after  taking  office,  when  Mr.  Lincoln’s 
mind  should  have  been  free  for  the  consideration  of 
the  grave  questions  of  state  then  troubling  the  nation, 
he  wrote:  “I  wish  I  could  get  home  to  attend  to  the 
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Southern  question.  I  think  I  know  what  is  wanted, 
and  believe  I  could  do  something  toward  quieting  the 
rising  discontent,  but  the  office-seekers  demand  all  my 
time.  I  am  like  a  man  so  busy  letting  rooms  in  one 
end  of  the  house  that  he  can  not  stop  to  put  out  the 
fire  that  is  burning  in  the  other. ’  ’ 

Bribery  became  an  accepted  feature  of  the  system ; 
time,  money  and  strength  were  wasted,  and  politics 
became  entirely  corrupt  and  degraded.  Earnest  and 
honest  men  tried  to  reform  the  service;  Webster,  Clay, 
and  Calhoun  were  agreed  on  fighting  the  evil  with  but 
little  avail.  Finally,  President  Garfield  was  shot  by 
an  unfortunate  and  half-crazed  office-seeker  and  the 
country  was  aroused  to  the  extent  of  the  evil.  In  the 
next  session  of  Congress  bills  were  introduced  estab¬ 
lishing  the  merit  system  and  the  law  was  passed  in 
January,  1883.  Its  object  was  to  secure  by  open  com¬ 
petitive  examinations  those  best  fitted  for  positions  in 
the  Government  service,  the  appointments  not  to  be 
made  final  until  after  a  prescribed  period  of  probation. 

The  law  requires  that  all  “examinations  shall  be 
practical  in  their  character  and  so  far  as  may  be  shall 
relate  to  those  matters  which  may  fairly  test  the 
relative  capacity  and  fitness  of  the  persons  examined 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  service  into  which  they 
seek  to  be  appointed.” 

Today  Civil  Service  rules  in  regard  to  appoint¬ 
ments  are  rigidly  enforced,  with  splendid  results,  as 
we  have  seen. 


Section  II. 

The  Legislative  Branch. 


.CHAPTER  XXL 


Congress. 


VERY  law  of  the  United  States  begins  with  the 
words  “Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  in  Congress  assembled ,  That — 
and  they  mean  that  four  hundred  and  eighty-three  men 
acting  for  ninety  million  people  have  decided  that  what 
follows  this  enacting  clause  is  to  be  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land.  These  men  possess  this  power  because  they 
have  been  chosen  by  public  vote  of  the  people  of  the 
different  States  to  go  to  the  city  of  Washington  and 
there  meet  together  and  manage  the  affairs  of  this 
great  country.  Three  hundred  and  ninety-one  of  them 
are  Representatives,  the  other  ninety-two  are  Senators, 
and  together  they  form  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  supreme  legislative  power  of 
the  Nation.  All  this  is  in  accordance  with  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  United  States  Constitution,  adopted  by  the 
founders  of  the  Nation,  and  the  Constitutions  and  laws 
of  the  different  States  which,  in  their  turn,  have  been 
decided  upon  likewise,  so  that  every  power  or  author¬ 
ity  in  this  broad  land  comes  from  the  people  and  is  only 
loaned  by  them  to  Congress,  the  State  legislatures,  the 
courts,  governors,  etc.,  for  convenience  in  managing 
the  affairs  of  the  country. 

The  Constitution  requires  Congress  to  meet  once  a 
year  on  the  first  Monday  in  December,  and  as  Congress 
met  for  the  first  time  in  the  year  1789,  and  the  Repre- 
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sentatives  are  elected  every  two  years,  each  new  Con¬ 
gress  always  meets  on  the  odd-numbered  years.  These 
meetings  are  counted  from  that  First  Congress  in  1789 
so  that  the  one  which  assembled  in  March,  1911,  was 
the  sixty-second  Congress.  The  meetings  of  each  Con¬ 
gress  are  divided  by  custom  into  two  sessions,  the  first, 
or  long  session,  lasts  usually  from  the  first  Monday 
in  December  of  the  odd-numbered  years  until  the 
warm  weather  of  the  following  May  or  June,  and  the 
second,  or  short  session,  lasts  from  December  of  the 
even-numbered  years,  to  March  4  following,  which 
rounds  out  the  term  to  the  day  upon  which  this  Govern¬ 
ment  first  went  into  operation.  The  President  can, 
however,  change  these  customary  meeting  times  by 
calling  an  extra  session  whenever  he  thinks  necessary. 
During  the  sessions,  Congress  may  sit  as  many  times 
a  week  and  for  as  many  hours  as  it  sees  fit,  the  only 
check  being  that  neither  house  can  adjourn  for  longer 
than  three  days  without  the  consent  of  the  other. 
The  ordinary  time  of  assembling  is  at  noon  each  week 
day,  and  the  usual  adjournment  is  about  five  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon.  The  meetings  are  public  and  any  one 
may  be  present  in  the  galleries  provided  and  watch 
the  proceedings  upon  the  floor  below.  In  the  Senate 
during  the  consideration  of  treaties  with  foreign 
powers,  Presidential  appointments,  etc.,  what  is  known 
as  an  “executive  session”  is  held,  from  which  all  spec¬ 
tators  are  excluded  and  the  proceedings  kept  secret. 

Each  house  has  full  control  of  its  own  actions, 
makes  its  own  rules  and  governs  itself  as  it  deems 
proper.  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  rules 
expire  with  each  Congress  and  a  new  set  have  to  be 
adopted ;  the  Senate  having  only  one-third  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  changed  every  two  years,  is  a  more  permanent 
body  and  its  rules  hold  over  with  only  a  few  alterations 
from  session  to  session. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  CEREMONIES. 

On  the  first  Monday  in  December  of  the  odd-num¬ 
bered  years,  the  great,  white-domed,  marble  building 
on  the  brow  of  Capitol  Hill  at  Washington  presents  a 
lively  and  a  busy  scene.  As  the  hands  of  the  clock  point 
toward  the  hour  of  noon  the  galleries  are  packed  with 
an  interested  throng,  and  on  the  floor  of  the  chambers 
every  desk  is  occupied,  the  Republican  Representa¬ 
tives  and  Senators  being  seated,  by  time-honored 
custom,  on  the  left  of  the  presiding  officers  in  their 
respective  houses,  and  the  Democrats  on  the  right. 
On  the  stroke  of  noon  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  clerk  of  the  preceding  House  brings  down  the  gavel 
with  a  crash  upon  his  desk  and  “  calls  the  House  to 
order.  ”  He  then  calls  the  roll  and  announces  that  all 
is  in  readiness  for  nominations  for  Speaker;  that 
officer  is  immediately  elected  by  the  majority  in  power, 
the  oath  of  office  is  administered  to  him  by  the  Repre¬ 
sentative  of  longest  continuous  service,  the  roll  is 
again  calld  by  the  clerk  and  the  new  members  are 
duly  sworn  in;  the  other  officers  of  the  House,  the 
Clerk,  Sergeant-at-Arms,  Doorkeepers,  etc.,  are  then 
chosen  and  a  message  is  sent  to  the  President  and  the 
Senate  that  the  House  of  Representatives  is  ready  for 
business.  In  the  Senate  the  ceremony  is  much  simpler ; 
the  presiding  officer  there  being  the  already-elected 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States  and  two-tliirds  of 
the  members  being  Senators  whose  terms  have  not 
yet  expired,  it  needs  only  the  administering  of  the  oath 
of  office  to  the  new  Senators  before  everything  is  in 
order. 

HOW  THE  WORK  OF  CONGRESS  IS  DONE  AND  ITS  DAILY 

NEWSPAPER. 

All  the  work  of  Congress  is  done  through  commit¬ 
tees  which  are  appointed  straightway  at  the  beginning 
of  each  session;  in  the  Senate  by  a  committee  of  the 
majority  party  generally  known  as  the  “steering  com- 
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mittee,”  and  in  the  House  by  the  Speaker,  who  also 
appoints  the  chairmen.  This  committee  arrangement 
is  a  legacy  from  the  old  Continental  Congress  of  the 
Revolution,  though  it  is  not  so  much  as  hinted  at  in 
the  Constitution,  which  was  largely  devised  by  men 
who  had  served  in  the  old  Congress.  It  has  no  authority 
in  law  for  its  existence,  but  it  seems  an  absolute  neces¬ 
sity  without  which  Congress  would  be  overwhelmed  by 
its  enormous  business.  There  are  about  seventy  per¬ 
manent  or  standing  committees,  as  they  are  called,  in 
the  Senate  and  sixty  in  the  House,  some  of  the  most 
important  being  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
which  keeps  watch  over  the  expenditures  of  money 
from  the  Treasury  called  for  by  the  various  bills  intro¬ 
duced  in  Congress ;  on  Finance,  which  manages  all  bills 
and  resolutions  relating  to  the  finances  of  the  country ; 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  which  takes  care  of  the  diplomatic 
relations;  Interstate  Commerce,  Judiciary,  Military 
and  Naval  Affairs,  Rules,  Ways  and  Means,  etc.  The 
size  of  these  committees  ranges  from  half  a  dozen  to 
a  score  of  members  and  a  Congressman’s  influence  is 
in  proportion  to  the  committees  on  which  he  serves. 
All  matters  that  come  before  Congress,  either  as  bills 
or  resolutions  introduced  by  members,  petitions  and 
memorials  from  citizens,  refjorts  and  recommendations 
from  the  Government  bureaus,  etc.,  are  referred  to  the 
proper  committee,  which  takes  the  matter  up,  investi¬ 
gates  and  makes  a  report,  favorable  or  unfavorable, 
or  does  not  report  at  all,  as  it  sees  fit.  This  committee 
work  is  done  in  private  session  upon  established  com¬ 
mittee  days,  usually  in  the  morning  hours  before 
Congress  convenes  or  at  the  call  of  the  chairman. 
Originators  of  bills  or  resolutions  may  appear  and 
argue  the  matter,  or  public  hearings  may  be  held  which 
anyone  interested  may  attend.  Committee  meetings 
are  not  always  held  in  Washington  nor  only  during  the 
session  of  Congress ;  frequently  during  the  recess  com¬ 
mittees  travel  throughout  the  country  as  the  most 
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convenient  and  quickest  way  of  getting  at  the  facts 
of  some  matters.  The  final  vote  is  taken  behind  closed 
doors,  and  if  the  minority  refuses  to  accept  the  deci¬ 
sion  and  brings  in  a  minority  report,  the  fight  is 
transferred  openly  to  Congress,  and  this  sometimes 
leads  to  the  fiercest  and  bitterest  debates  of  the  session. 

When  Congress  votes  for  the  adoption  or  rejection 
of  the  findings  of  the  Committees  it  may  be  done  in 
four  different  ways — by  ayes  and  noes,  in  which  the 
presiding  officers  judge  from  the  volume  of  sound  of 
the  voices,  and  when  the  vote  is  quite  unequal  this  is 
easily  decided;  when,  however,  it  is  close  a  division 
may  be  demanded  and  those  in  favor  of  the 
measure  rise  and  stand  until  counted  and  then 
those  opposed  do  likewise.  If  a  more  careful 
vote  is  needed  the  members  pass  between  two  tell¬ 
ers  appointed  by  the  Speaker  who  keep  count  of  the 
numbers.  If  this  is  still  not  satisfactory,  the  yeas 
and  nays  are  resorted  to,  and  the  clerk  calls  the  roll 
that  each  member  may  answer  to  his  name  by  aye  or 
no.  This  last  is  the  only  vote  recorded  in  the  Journals 
of  Congress  and  is  important  in  showing  how  a  Con¬ 
gressman  voted  on  measures  during  his  term.  Before 
the  vote  is  taken  there  is  usually  some  debate  and  the 
speeches  made  are  taken  down  by  expert  stenogra¬ 
phers  who  are  relieved  by  others  every  few  minutes 
that  there  may  be  time  to  typewrite  their  notes  before 
adjournment  for  the  day.  These  reports  are  carefully 
edited  and  as  soon  as  Congress  adjourns  are  hurried 
to  the  Government  Printing  Office  where  a  large  force 
of  printers  put  them  into  type,  huge  power  presses 
print  them  off  at  top  speed  and  ponderous  machines 
fold  and  stitch  the  many  pages  that  there  may  be  a 
neat  pamphlet  containing  every  speech  made  lying  on 
the  desk  of  every  member  when  Congress  meets  the 
next  day  at  noon.  This  pamphlet  is  the  Congressional 
Record ,  and  the  work  of  getting  out  such  an  important 
publication  in  a  single  night  can  hardly  be  imagined. 
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When  Congress  holds  a  night  session  and  does  not 
adjourn  until  ten,  eleven,  and  sometimes  long  after 
midnight,  the  strain  is  terrific  and  far  in  excess  of  that 
required  for  any  newspaper  extra.  There  must  be 
no  mistake  in  the  Record,  not  even  a  single  word,  and 
not  until  the  sun  comes  up  and  sometimes  long  after 
that  do  the  green-tinged  electric  lights  cease  to  shine 
from  the  windows  or  the  heavy  machinery  stop  its 
whirring  rumble  in  the  huge  brick  building  near  the 
foot  of  Capitol  Hill.  Over  thirty  thousand  copies  of 
the  Record  are  issued  every  day  to  Congress  alone, 
and  many  thousand  more  are  needed  to  supply  the  large 
demand  for  certain  numbers  and  to  fill  a  large  sub¬ 
scription  list,  for  the  Record  has  a  subscription  list  just 
like  the  story  magazines  all  over  the  country,  and  any 
one  can  subscribe  to  it  just  as  one  would  to  a  magazine. 
It  has  been  aptly  called  the  daily  newspaper  of  Con¬ 
gress,  as  one  is  able  to  follow  in  its  pages  all  of  the 
important  happenings  in  that  body  that  are  vital  to 
the  welfare  of  the  nation. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  SYSTEM. 

The  committee  system  necessarily  makes  Congress 
largely  a  ratifying  body  and  quite  does  away  with  the 
original  purpose  of  open  debate  of  public  questions. 
This,  of  course,  saves  a  great  deal  of  time,  as  the 
number  of  bills,  resolutions,  etc.,  introduced  during  a 
session  frequently  amount  to  thirty  or  forty  thousand 
and  no  public  assembly  could  possibly  attend  to  more 
than  a  selection  of  the  most  important  of  these.  It 
places,  however,  an  enormous  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  committee  chairmen  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
for  if  a  committee  refuse  to  report  a  measure  that  is 
the  end  of  the  matter  as  sufficient  votes  can  seldom  be 
mustered  on  the  floor  to  take  the  business  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  committee;  so,  it  naturally  follows,  that 
the  Speaker,  who  appoints  the  chairmen,  and  the  chair¬ 
men  themselves,  can  decide  which  matters  shall  be 
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reported  and  which  shall  not.  As  every  bill,  act,  and 
resolution  must  have  the  joint  concurrence  of  both 
houses,  and  as  each  house  has  the  right  to  amend  and 
change  the  other’s  measures,  considerable  time  would 
be  lost  in  sending  proposed  legislation  hack  and  forth 
between  Senate  and  House  were  it  not  for  the  device  of 
a  joint  committee  of  both  houses  known  as  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Conference.  To  this  committee  all  joint 
bills,  acts,  etc.,  are  submitted  and  some  sort  of  an 
agreement  or  compromise  measure  is  decided  on,  each 
side  giving  way  a  little  to  the  other’s  wishes.  Fre¬ 
quently  the  measure  itself  and  all  its  amendments  are 
rejected  and  an  entirely  new  bill  is  drafted  by  the 
conference  which  is  adopted  by  both  houses  without 
question.  This,  of  course,  places  the  power  of  creating 
legislation  in  the  hands  of  less  than  a  dozen  men 
selected  almost  by  chance  and  without  the  slightest 
warrant  of  authority  and  is  a  situation  liable  to  great 
abuse.  Recently  there  has  been  a  revolt  against  the 
results  of  this  committee  system  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  and  Congress  has  made  the  change  of 
taking  the  committee-appointing  power  away  from  the 
Speaker  and  placing  it  with  the  House  at  large. 

WHAT  CONGRESS  CAN  AND  CAN  NOT  DO. 

The  powers  of  Congress  are  established  by  the 
Constitution,  and  are  given  in  eighteen  enumerated 
paragraphs  in  Section  VIII  of  Article  I  of  that  instru¬ 
ment.  Directly  or  by  inference  they  cover  every  im¬ 
portant  activity  of  this  great  Government.  The  first 
and  most  important  of  all  is  the  right  to  raise  revenue 
by  taxation,  customs  duties,  imposts  and  excises,  and 
to  coin  and  borrow  money.  From  the  exercise  of  this 
power  is  provided  the  income  with  which  to  adminis¬ 
ter  the  Government,  in  the  course  of  which  Congress 
has  found  it  necessary  to  establish  the  great  Depart¬ 
ments  of  State,  War,  Navy,  Treasury,  Post  Office, 
Agriculture,  etc.,  and  the  daily  expenses  of  these  are 
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paid  from  the  revenue  by  appropriation  bills  covering 
the  requisitions  and  recommendations  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  heads.  To  the  Departments  are  entrusted  the 
many  duties  made  necessary  by  the  Acts  of  Congress, 
and  they  relieve  that  body  of  the  enormous  daily  work 
of  the  Government  while  they  are  still  completely  under 
control  by  their  dependence  on  Congress  for  the  money 
necessary  for  their  running  expenses.  Congress 
alone  has  the  power  to  grant  patents  and  copyrights, 
carry  the  mails,  regulate  commerce  with  foreign 
nations,  admit  States  into  the  Union,  establish  courts 
of  law,  maintain  an  army  and  navy,  declare  war,  and 
do  all  of  the  thousand  and  one  things  that  a  great  Gov¬ 
ernment  must  do  to  maintain  order  and  give  peace 
and  security  to  its  citizens.  But  in  the  exercise  of 
these  powers,  Congress  can  not  interfere  with  the 
States,  impose  restrictions  upon  commerce  between 
them,  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  which  pro¬ 
tects  the  individual  against  unjust  imprisonment, 
pass  any  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  'post  facto  law,  grant 
any  title  of  nobility,  and  is  generally  restrained  from 
actions  of  a  tyrannical  or  unjust  nature. 

Congress,  through  the  Government  Departments, 
dredges  harbors  and  river  channels,  builds  and  main¬ 
tains  lighthouses,  protects  navigation,  ratifies  treaties 
with  foreign  governments,  keeps  up  a  code  of  criminal 
law  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property,  regulates 
the  finances,  and,  in  addition  to  all  this,  has  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  such  important  questions  as  revision  of  the 
tariff,  changes  in  method  of  elections,  creation  of  new 
Government  bureaus,  care  of  the  Indian  tribes,  sale 
and  development  of  the  public  lands,  and  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  countless  petitions  and  memorials  of  every 
kind. 


THE  COST  OF  CONGRESS. 

The  expense  of  Congress  itself  to  the  country 
amounts,  in  round  numbers,  to  about  $7,000,000  a  year. 
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This  includes  the  salaries  of  Senators  and  Representa¬ 
tives,  their  railroad  fare  to  and  from  Washington,  the 
pay  of  their  clerks  and  secretaries  to  committees,  sta¬ 
tionery  bills  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper  used  during  the 
year,  the  printing  of  bills  and  resolutions,  the  care  and 
cleaning  of  the  Capitol  and  of  the  two  magnificent 
office  buildings  recently  erected,  and  the  general  mis¬ 
cellaneous  expenses  of  investigations,  special  reports, 
etc. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

The  Senate. 


WHAT  THE  SENATE  IS. 

the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  Senate,  or 
upper  house,  is  composed  of  two  Senators  from 
each  State  elected  by  the  Legislature,  and  so  they 
are  rather  agents  or  delegates  of  the  State  legislative 
power  to  the  National  Government  at  Washington 
than  representatives  from  the  people  direct. 

HOW  SENATORS  ARE  ELECTED. 

The  manner  of  electing  Senators  was  at  first  left 
to  the  various  States,  but  in  1866  Congress,  by  law, 
directed  all  of  the  States  to  elect  their  Senators  in  the 
same  manner,  which  is  for  the  Legislature  to  make 
choice  of  a  Senator  on  the  second  Tuesday  after  their 
first  meeting  by  a  viva  voce  (oral)  vote,  taken  sepa¬ 
rately  in  the  two  houses,  and  if  they  can  not  agree  upon 
any  one  candidate,  then  they  are  to  meet  in  joint 
session  and  vote  once  each  day  until  a  choice  is  made 
by  viva  voce  vote  or  by  majority  count.  Sometimes 
it  happens  that  there  is  a  deadlock  and  the  Legislature 
is  so  evenly  divided  over  the  selection  that  no  candidate 
can  obtain  a  majority;  then  the  State  is  unrepresented 
at  Washington  for  just  so  long  as  the  deadlock  lasts, 
the  Senate  having  refused  for  the  last  fifty  years  to 
admit  men  who  have  been  appointed  by  the  Governor 
of  the  State  in  such  cases.  The  Governor  has  the  right, 
however,  to  appoint  a  Senator  temporarily  to  fill  a 
vacancy  caused  by  death  or  otherwise  while  the  State 
Legislature  is  not  in  session;  but  this  appointment 
holds  over  only  until  the  Legislature  convenes  and 
makes  a  permanent  choice. 
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WHY  WE  HAVE  A  SENATE. 

It  is  quite  natural  that  Senators  selected  in  this 
manner  should  feel  more  responsibility  to  the  power 
that  appoints  them  than  to  the  people  whose  votes  can 
only  indirectly  affect  them  at  long  intervals.  This 
arrangement  was  the  deliberate  intention  of  the 
framers  of  the  United  States  Constitution,  who  thought 
that  by  removing  a  part  of  the  legislative  power  of 
the  country  a  step  beyond  the  direct  influence  of  the 
popular  will,  a  check  would  be  secured,  by  reason  of 
this  independence,  upon  hasty  or  ill-considered  action 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  which  was  placed  so 
close  to  the  people  that  it  would  be  sure  to  reflect  much 
of  the  opinion  of  the  multitude.  Each  Senator  was 
given  one  vote  and  each  State,  no  matter  how  large, 
had  but  two  Senators,  and  by  thus  giving  the  small 
States  equal  power  with  the  great  our  forefathers 
obtained  from  such  States  as  Maryland  and  Delaware 
the  agreement  necessary  to  adopt  the  Constitution. 

LENGTH  OF  THE  SENATORIAL  TERM. 

Senators  are  elected  for  six  years  and  the  present 
membership  of  the  Senate  is  ninety-two.  When  the 
Government  was  first  started,  an  arrangement  was 
made  whereby  the  terms  of  one-third  of  the  entire 
number  of  Senators  would  expire  every  two  years 
so  that  with  each  Congressional  election  there  is  a 
change  in  the  membership  of  the  Senate  to  that  extent. 
This  protects  the  Upper  House  from  the  sweeping 
changes  experienced  by  the  representative  branch ; 
and  the  length  of  the  senatorial  term,  together  with 
the  practise  of  many  States  reelecting  the  same  Sen¬ 
ator  several  times,  gives  stability  and  weight  to  that 
branch  of  Congress,  from  which  the  State  is  bound  to 
benefit  through  the  increased  experience  of  its 
senatorial  delegate. 
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PAY  AND  PRIVILEGES  OF  A  SENATOR. 

The  pay  of  a  Senator  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  Repre¬ 
sentative,  $7,500  a  year,  with  the  same  additional  allow¬ 
ance  for  mileage  or  railroad  fare  to  and  from  his  home 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  sessions  of  Congress. 
There  are  additional  grants,  such  as  $1,200  a  year 
for  a  private  secretary,  and  salaries  for  clerks  and 
assistant  clerks  to  the  Senate  committees,  messengers, 
etc.,  $300  a  year  for  pens,  ink,  paper  and  all  kinds 
of  stationery  supplies,  the  use  of  a  private  room  in 
the  splendid  marble  office  building  at  the  edge  of  the 
Capitol  grounds,  with  attendants,  telephone  service, 
light,  heat,  etc.,  absolutely  free.  Like  the  Represen¬ 
tative,  the  Senator  also  has  the  privilege  of  a  mail 
frank  which  gives  him  the  use  of  the  mails  without 
the  payment  of  postage.  This  is  done  by  printing  a 
facsimile  signature  of  the  Senator  on  the  envelopes 
where  the  stamp  should  be  placed  with  the  word 
“Free”  before  and  the  letters  “M.  C.”  (Member  of 
Congress)  after  it.  By  means  of  this  privilege,  which 
has  never  been  questioned  by  the  Post  Office,  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  speeches,  public  documents,  etc.,  are  circulated 
by  the  thousands  throughout  the  country  and  among 
his  constituents  and  by  it  he  carries  on  a  goodly  part 
of  his  campaign  for  reelection.  Another  privilege 
enjoyed  by  Senators  and  Representatives  alike  is 
exemption  from  all  legal  processes  such  as  jury  or 
witness  duty  in  the  courts,  from  arrest,  except  for 
treason,  felony  or  breach  of  the  peace  and  from  liability 
to  suits  for  libel,  etc.,  for  anything  said  by  him  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  during  debate. 

POWERS  OF  THE  SENATE. 

The  special  powers  of  the  Senate,  in  addition  to 
an  equal  right  with  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
introduce  all  manner  of  bills,  acts  or  resolutions 
(except  such  as  deal  with  the  raising  of  revenue)  and 
the  amending  of  all  legislative  measures  sent  up  for 
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concurrence  by  the  House,  are  coequal  treaty-making 
powers  with  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
right  to  approve  or  disapprove  all  Presidential 
appointments  and  the  right  to  try  all  cases  of  impeach¬ 
ment  for  misconduct  in  office.  Every  treaty  made  by 
the  United  States  with  a  foreign  power  must  be  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  many  nego¬ 
tiations  have  failed  because  of  the  refusal  of  the  Up¬ 
per  House  to  ratify  the  results  of  an  envoy’s  work 
even  when  such  refusals  were  in  flat  opposition  to  the 
Presidential  wishes.  A  certain  number  of  Federal 
offices  are  filled  by  Presidential  appointees,  and  these 
in  every  case  must  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Cabi¬ 
net  officers,  ministers  and  consuls  to  foreign  posts, 
judges  of  the  United  States  courts,  collectors  of  cus¬ 
toms,  and  port  officials,  postmasters  and  others  must 
have  the  approval  of  the  Senate  or  they  can  not  take 
office.  It  is  customary  for  the  President  to  consult 
the  wishes  of  the  Senators  of  those  States  which  his 
political  party  dominates,  so  that  the  Senate  prac¬ 
tically  controls  the  Executive  appointments  in  many 
States  which  is  one  of  its  great  sources  of  power.  In 
the  matter  of  impeachment  the  Senate  has  exercised 
its  right  to  sit  as  a  high  court  eight  times  since  the 
Constitution  went  into  effect;  the  most  famous  qf 
these  being  the  trial  of  President  Andrew  Johnson. 
The  Senate  can  not  impeach ;  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives  alone  can  do  that,  and  the  Senate  tries  the  case 
on  the  charges  brought  in  by  the  House.  The  only 
penalty  permitted  is  discharge  from  the  service  and 
disqualification  from  ever  holding  office  again  under 
the  Government,  but  after  dismissal  the  guilty  official 
is  still  liable  to  trial  by  the  civil  courts 

HOW  THE  SENATE  CONDUCTS  BUSINESS. 

Business  in  the  Senate,  as  in  the  House,  is  carried 
on  through  the  committee  system  and  the  number  of 
standing,  or  permanent,  committees  is  about  seventy, 
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some  of  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  Appro¬ 
priations,  which  controls  the  expenditure  of  money 
from  the  United  States  Treasury;  Finance,  which  looks 
after  all  matters  relating  to  money  other  than  appro¬ 
priations  ;  Foreign  Relations,  which  oversees  our 
diplomatic  business,  and  Rules,  which  has  full  control 
of  the  day’s  work  in  the  Senate.  These  committees 
are  made  up  by  the  so-called  “steering  committee” 
which  is  chosen  in  the  caucus  or  meeting  of  all  the 
Senators  of  the  political  party  having  the  majority  of 
votes ;  and  the  members  and  chairmen  of  the  commit¬ 
tees  are  so  selected  that  entire  control  of  all  bills,  acts 
and  resolutions  to  come  before  the  Senate  rests  with 
this  “steering  committee.”  In  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  this  control  rests  largely  with  the  Speaker 
but  the  results  are  precisely  the  same.  The  principal 
difference  between  the  House  and  the  Senate  in  the 
transaction  of  business  lies  in  the  debates  upon  the 
floor.  This,  in  the  Senate,  is  unlimited  under  the  rules 
and  permits  of  a  more  exhaustive  consideration  of 
questions  than  is  possible  in  the  House.  The  speeches 
in  the  Senate  consequently  are  more  thoughtful,  abler 
and  apt  to  receive  more  attention  by  the  country  at 
large.  This  advantage  of  careful  consideration,  how¬ 
ever,  is  largely  offset  by  the  disadvantage  of  giving  a 
single  Senator  power  to  block  any  legislation,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  meritorious,  by  speaking  indefinitely  upon  the 
matter;  “talking  a  measure  to  death”  it  is  called, 
and  if  a  Senator  is  strong  enough  to  stand  the  physical 
strain  of  hours  of  continuous  speaking,  he  can  success¬ 
fully  delay  and  often  entirely  defeat  a  project  by  such 
action.  This  method  is  at  times  used  by  the  Senate  to 
compel  the  House,  against  its  will,  to  pass  certain  leg¬ 
islation  and  often  the  mere  threat  of  resorting  to  a 
campaign  of  endless  talk  will  bring  the  Representa¬ 
tives  to  terms. 
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THE  DAY’S  WORK  OF  A  SENATOR. 

The  daily  life  of  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  is 
not  one  of  ease  and  quiet  by  any  means,  and  his  time 
is  completely  taken  up  by  a  vast  number  of  matters. 
As  a  legislator  he  must  be  continuously  watchful  of 
all  proposed  Acts  of  Congress,  to  see  that  they  do  not 
inflict  hardship  upon  the  industries  or  people  of  his 
State ;  he  must  serve  on  investigating  committees 
whose  work  may  last  but  a  few  days  or  drag  on 
throughout  the  entire  session;  he  must  attend  the 
meetings  of  his  standing  committees  and  be  in  his  place 
upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate  at  all  important  times 
when  votes  are  taken.  The  daily  rush  is  apt  to  begin 
even  before  he  has  breakfasted  in  the  morning,  for  as 
early  as  that  one  or  two  callers  whose  business  is 
urgent  may  be  waiting  to  see  him  and  it  is  quite 
probable  that  the  telephone  bell  will  try  to  interrupt 
even  this  first  meal.  The  route  to  the  Capitol  must 
be  taken  by  way  of  the  Pension  Office  or  one  of  the 
great  Departments  at  Washington  in  which  matters 
of  interest  to  the  Senator  or  to  his  State  are  pending; 
it  may  be  a  contract  for  a  battleship,  a  customs ’  law 
tangle  or  a  pension  for  a  constituent,  but  whatever 
it  is  it  leaves  him  little  time  to  reach  his  private  office 
in  the  new  marble  building  erected  for  the  Senators 
near  the  Capitol,  where  his  secretary  and  mail  await 
him.  A  hurried  glance  through  the  letters  and  tele¬ 
grams  and  a  few  directions  to  his  secretary  and  he 
must  start  for  the  Capitol  by  means  of  the  electric 
subway  train  that  connects  the  two  buildings.  Once 
in  the  Capitol,  committee  meetings  claim  his  attention 
until  noon,  when  the  Senate  convenes;  and  from  the 
time  of  the  opening  of  the  day’s  session  by  the  prayer 
of  the  chaplain  until  the  vote  to  adjourn  about  five 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  the  Senator’s  every  moment  is 
a  busy  one.  Consultation  with  fellow  Senators,  a  vote 
on  the  floor  now  and  then,  perhaps  a  small  part  in  the 
debate  going  on,  a  visit  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
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tives  on  account  of  the  political  situation,  and  such 
little  time  as  he  might  otherwise  have  to  himself  is 
almost  sure  to  be  taken  up  by  parties  of  sightseers 
with  letters  of  introduction  from  his  home  State.  If 
there  is  no  night  session,  the  Senator  may  have  a  free 
hour  at  dinner  before  having  to  attend  a  reception 
at  the  White  House,  or  some  other  public  function ;  so 
you  see  the  daily  life  of  a  Senator  is  a  busy  one  while 
Congress  is  in  session. 

THE  SENATE  AT  PRESENT. 

The  Senate’s  reason  for  existence  is  its  natural 
slowness  of  action.  Its  members  are  generally  older 
and  more  experienced  men  than  those  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  its  lack  of  direct  responsibility 
to  the  people  makes  it  more  independent  in  handling 
public  measures ;  but  this  independence  has  developed, 
in  many  cases,  a  disregard  of  the  general  welfare  in 
favor  of  special  interests  which  has  brought  about 
a  great  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  country  toward  it. 
The  necessity  of  a  Senate  does  not  seem  to  be  ques¬ 
tioned,  but  signs  are  not  wanting  that  there  is  to  be  a 
change  in  its  character,  to  be  brought  about  by  electing 
senators,  in  the  future,  by  the  direct  vote  of  the 
people. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


The  House  of  Representatives. 

\^S^HOULD  one  be  asked  suddenly  bow  many 
Senators  constitute  the  United  States  Senate  at 
» — a  given  time,  all  he  need  do  is  to  double  the 
number  of  States  then  in  the  Union  and  the  answer  is 
at  hand.  But  a  similar  question  concerning  the  con¬ 
stituency  of  the  House  of  Representatives  can  not  be 
answered  so  readily.  Why?  Because  the  latter  does 
not  consist,  like  the  Senate,  of  just  two  members  from 
every  State.  The  number  of  representatives  in  the 
House  always  depends  upon  the  population  in  the 
respective  States.  As  population  changes,  so  does  the 
composition  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Moreover,  the  ratio  of  representation  to  population 
also  varies  from  time  to  time.  At  first  this  was 
established  by  the  Constitution  itself,  but  now  Con¬ 
gress  has  determined  the  ratio  between  the  number 
of  persons  and  each  representative.  But  so  fast  has 
the  population  grown  in  this  country  that,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  House  of  Representatives  from  becoming 
too  unwieldy,  this  ratio  has  been  greatly  increased. 
There  were  386  members  in  the  House  in  1900.  On 
the  basis  of  every  national  census  Congress  reappor¬ 
tions  the  number  of  representatives  for  the  respective 
States  and  may  change  the  ratio.  In  1911  the  Senate 
passed  a  reapportionment  bill  based  upon  the  census 
of  1910,  which  increased  the  membership  of  the  House 
to  433.  Every  State,  however,  irrespective  of  its  popu¬ 
lation,  has  always  been  allowed  one  representative. 
Even  territories  are  represented  by  delegates  who, 
though  without  a  vote  in  the  House,  may  speak  on  any 
bill  affecting  the  interests  of  their  respective 
Territories.  291 
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HOW  CONGRESSMEN  ARE  ELECTED;  THEIR  DUTIES,  ETC. 

The  method  of  electing  representatives  also  differs 
radically  from  that  of  electing  Senators;  for,  though 
United  States  Senators  have  so  far  been  generally 
elected  by  the  respective  State  Legislatures,  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  are  always  elected 
by  direct  popular  vote.  This  election  is  fixed  by  law 
to  take  place  in  all  the  States  every  second  year — 
the  even  year — the  date  being  “the  Tuesday  after 
the  first  Monday  in  November.  ”  Wherever,  however, 
a  State  statute  enacted  prior  to  this  national  law  fixes 
a  different  date,  the  State  law  takes  precedence  in  this 
respect.  Hence  we  find  Oregon  electing  congressmen 
in  June,  Vermont  and  Maine  in  September.  With 
these  few  exceptions,  however,  all  national  representa¬ 
tives  are  elected  simultaneously  and  every  biennial 
Congress  has  a  new  House  of  Representatives. 

It  is  for  this  very  purpose  of  electing  congressmen 
that  all  the  States  are  divided  into  what  are  called 
congressional  districts.  This  division  is  usually  made 
by  the  State  Legislatures  on  the  basis  of  apportion¬ 
ment  established  by  Congress  every  ten  years.  Every 
congressman,  therefore,  is  elected  by  his  particular 
district — save  when  redistribution  of  districts  has  not 
yet  been  made  in  accordance  with  a  reapportionment, 
in  which  case  the  additional  representatives,  or  all  of 
the  reduced  number,  may  be  elected  by  a  general  vote 
of  the  entire  State.  Congressmen  so  elected  are 
called  “representatives  at  large’ ’ — that  is,  general 
State  representatives;  and  this  method  has  always 
been  followed  by  South  Dakota,  whose  Legislature,  for 
some  reason,  has  never  divided  that  State  into  regular 
congressional  districts.  This  mode  of  electing  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  very  exceptional. 

THEIR  PAY  AND  THEIR  PRIVILEGES. 

Having  seen  how  representatives  are  elected,  let 
ns  consider  briefly  their  qualifications,  their  duties, 
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their  terms,  their  pay,  and  their  privileges.  The  law 
stipulates  that  each  representative  must  “have 
attained  the  age  of  twenty-five  years  and  been  seven 
years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States”  and  must,  “when 
elected,  he  an  inhabitant  of  the  State  in  which  he  shall 
be  chosen.”  That  he  should  also  reside  in  the  particu¬ 
lar  district  which  he  is  to  represent  is  not  required  by 
law,  but  long  custom  has  made  it  almost  imperative. 
The  term  of  a  congressman,  as  everyone  knows,  is  two 
years,  beginning  with  the  fourth  of  March,  the  first 
day  of  each  Congress.  It  is  perhaps  not  so  commonly 
known  that  $7,500  a  year  is  all  the  salary  a  congress¬ 
man  gets — unless  he  be  fortunate  enough  to  become 
“Speaker”  (presiding  officer  of  the  House,  of  whom 
we  shall  speak  later),  when  $12,000  is  his  annual 
salary.  However,  Uncle  Sam  allows  each  congressman 
an  extra  sum  for  traveling  expenses  (called  “mile¬ 
age”),  and  by  this  allowance  (now  $8  a  day)  makes 
up  for  the  smallness  of  the  regular  salary. 

But  if  the  monetary  reward  of  representatives  is 
not  very  alluring,  their  privileges  are  considerable. 
To  begin  with,  the  House,  just  as  the  Senate,  is  the 
sole  judge  of  elections,  returns,  and  fitness  of  its 
members ;  and  from  its  decision  in  disputed  cases  there 
is  no  appeal.  It  may  even  expel  a  member  for  any 
cause,  should  two-thirds  of  its  members  vote  to  do  so. 
The  House  of  Representatives,  like  the  Senate  again, 
determines  for  itself  the  very  rules  by  which  its  pro¬ 
ceedings  shall  be  carried  on.  One  of  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  privileges  enjoyed  by  congressmen  is  their  exemp¬ 
tion  from  arrest  while  in  attendance  at  either  House 
and  while  going  to  or  returning  from  the  Capitol,  save 
only  on  such  grave  charges  as  treason,  felony,  and 
breach  of  the  peace.  To  consider  any  less  serious 
charges  against  congressmen  and  thereupon  subject 
them  to  arrest  while  Congress  is  in  session  would,  you 
will  see,  seriously  hinder  the  normal  activities  of  the 
Government  and  temporarily  deprive  some  States  of 
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proper  representation — a  very  serious  matter,  indeed. 

Apart  from  the  duties  or  functions  which  the  Lower 
House — this,  you  know,  is  the  way  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  sometimes  called — exercises  jointly 
with  the  Senate,  it  has  several  special  powers  that  are 
very  important  indeed. 

One  of  these  is  the  right  of  impeachment.  You 
have  surely  heard  (or  read  somewhere  in  this  volume) 
that  all  civil  officers  of  the  United  States,  up  to  the 
President  himself,  may  be  impeached  on  charges  of 
treason,  bribery,  and  other  crimes  for  which  there  may 
be  no  provision  in  ordinary  law.  Now,  while  the 
Senate  has  the  sole  power  to  try  all  such  impeach¬ 
ments,  the  right  to  bring  an  impeachment  belongs 
exclusively  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  which 
always  appoints  some  of  its  members  to  act  as  prose¬ 
cutors  during  the  trial. 

The  power  of  choosing  the  President  of  the  United 
States  when,  as  sometimes  happens,  there  is  “a  tie” 
in  the  Electoral  College — that  is,  when  no  candidate 
receives  a  majority  of  the  electors’  votes — is  another 
great  privilege  enjoyed  by  the  Lower  House  of  Con¬ 
gress.  In  such  rare  cases,  which  have  occurred  only 
twice  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  (in  1801  and 
in  1825),  the  candidate  receiving  a  clear  majority  of 
votes  in  the  House  when  two-thirds  of  the  States 
are  represented,  is  declared  President  of  the  United 
States. 

A  third  distinctive  power — perhaps  the  greatest  of 
nil — reserved  for  the  House  of  Representatives  is  that 
of  making  appropriations  for  carrying  on  the  work  of 
the  Government.  As  the  amount  of  money  expended 
by  the  Government  every  year  aggregates  billions  of 
dollars  (it  was  nearly  two  billions  recently),  this 
prerogative  in  passing  bills,  even  though  subject  to 
amendment  by  the  Senate,  becomes  a  very  important 
one.  To  hold  control  over  the  national  purse  carries 
with  it  no  little  responsibility  as  well  as  power. 
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Extravagant  expenditures  are  commonly  held  up  to 
public  censure,  while  economy  with  the  nation’s  money 
has  ever  been  the  watchword  of  every  incoming  House 
of  Representatives  since  the  Civil  War. 

THE  VARIOUS  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE¬ 
SENTATIVES. 

So  much  business  as  the  House  has  to  attend  to 
could  not  be  looked  after  without  a  division  of  duties. 
Hence,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  appoint  special 
committees,  varying  in  membership  from  five  to  seven¬ 
teen,  in  whose  hands  the  consideration  of  all  matters 
concerning  the  House  generally  lies.  There  are,  for 
instance,  the  Committee  on  Elections,  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  (on  bills  raising  revenue),  the 
Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors,  the  Committee  on 
Public  Lands,  the  Committee  on  Territories,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Invalid  Pensions,  the  Committee  on  Printing, 
the  Committee  on  Accounts,  the  Committee  on  Rules 
(rules  of  procedure  in  the  House),  and  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  (in  which  one  hundred  members  con¬ 
stitute  a  quorum).  The  fact  that  there  are  at  present 
sixty-two  such  committees  indicates  how  diversified 
is  the  business  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
how  difficult  it  is  to  master  its  details. 

All  committees  are  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  (of  whom  more  later)  and  are  presided  over  by 
separate  chairmen — the  Committee  on  Rules  by  the 
Speaker  himself.  The  more  important  ones  transact 
most  of  the  business  of  the  House.  These  meet 
regularly  in  separate  rooms  at  specified  hours  in  the 
morning,  and  their  deliberations,  reported  to  the  entire 
House,  become  the  basis  for  discussion  and  action  by 
that  body  in  regular  sessions.  In  this  way  these  com¬ 
mittees — “standing  committees,”  they  are  called — 
greatly  facilitate  the  real  work  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

But  even  so  the  business  of  the  House  would  be 
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bewildering  without  considerable  system,  and  lienee 
certain  days  of  the  week  are  set  aside  for  particular 
matters.  Thus,  the  first  and  third  Monday  in  the 
month  are  reserved  for  the  introduction  of  new  bills; 
the  second  and  fourth  Monday,  for  matters  relating 
to  the  District  of  Columbia ;  every  Friday,  for  private 
bills;  and  the  rest  of  the  time  (save  Friday  evening, 
1 1  Pension  Night”),  to  general  public  business. 
Futhermore,  there  is  a  regular  order  of  procedure  for 
the  day.  The  House  meets  at  noon,  mornings  being 
taken  up,  as  we  have  seen,  by  committee  work.  The 
official  chaplain  having  opened  the  session  with  prayer, 
the  Journal  is  read  in  order  to  summarize  the  trans¬ 
actions  of  the  previous  day  and  to  determine  what 
business  on  the  calendar  has  priority.  As  likely  as 
not,  the  chairman  of  some  committee  will  be  privileged 
to  speak,  and  the  Speaker  promptly  “recognizes”  him 
(grants  him  the  floor).  The  former  may  take  the 
whole  of  an  hour  in  recommending  one  or  more  bills, 
and  may  consume  the  rest  of  the  day,  unless  he  be 
interrupted  by  more  important  business — say,  a  report 
from  some  other  committee  whose  chairman,  under  the 
rules  of  the  House,  has  the  right  to  demand  immediate 
attention  to  such  matters.  Then  debate  upon  either 
matter  presented  to  the  House  may  follow,  and, 
possibly,  a  vote  or  a  number  of  preliminary  motions. 
But  the  entire  proceedings  of  the  day  no  outsider  can 
fully  understand  without  considerable  study  and  much 
actual  observation. 

HOW  A  LAW  IS  MADE. 

Rather  let  us  try  to  follow  a  single  phase  of  the 
work — say,  the  way  in  which  laws  are  framed  and 
passed.  Every  law  has  its  inception  in  a  bill  pre¬ 
sented  by  one  or  other  of  the  numerous  committees. 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  introduction  of  new 
bills  is  confined  to  certain  days.  Well,  on  such  days 
when  the  roll  by  States  is  called,  the  House  clerk 
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reads  by  title  all  the  new  bills  filed  with  him  before¬ 
hand.  If  the  bills  seem  important,  committees  in 
whose  respective  jurisdiction  they  come  usually  ask 
to  have  them  considered.  In  the  committee  rooms  such 
bills  are  read  and  discussed  very  carefully.  Many 
bills  are  never  reported  from  committee  rooms  (being 
‘ ‘killed’ ’  there,  as  it  is  technically  put),  others  are 
reported  to  the  House  either  favorably  or  unfavor¬ 
ably.  The  bills  favored  are  then  read,  debated,  and 
may  be  amended.  When  this  is  done,  they  are  put  to 
a  vote.  If  passed  by  the  House,  they  are  then  signed 
by  the  Speaker  and  sent  to  the  Senate  (where  they  go 
through  a  similar  process).  Sometimes  the  same  bill 
may  be  introduced  in  both  Houses  simultaneously. 
Those  that  win  the  Senate’s  approval  also  are  sent  to 
the  President  for  signature.  If  the  President  signs 
them,  or  fails  to  do  so  within  ten  days  while  Congress 
is  still  in  session,  the  bills  become  laws.  Even  when 
the  President  4 4 vetoes”  a  certain  bill,  as,  you  know, 
he  has  the  right  to  do,  Congress  may  still  pass  it  by  a 
two-thirds’  majority. 

THE  SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

Every  orderly  assembly  must  be  presided  over, 
if  its  deliberations  are  to  come  to  anything.  You  have 
seen  some  meeting  or  other  presided  over  by  a  chair¬ 
man.  Well,  in  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
chairman  is  the  Speaker,  to  whom  we  have  already 
referred  more  than  once.  Like  the  chief  officer  in  the 
English  House  of  Commons,  after  whom  our  Speaker 
is  named  (because  he,  too,  is  in  a  sense  the  mouth¬ 
piece  of  the  House),  the  chairman  of  the  lower 
branch  of  Congress  exercises  great  influence  upon  the 
work  of  that  body.  Among  his  special  duties  are 
that  of  calling  the  assembly  to  order,  laying  before  it 
the  business  of  the  day,  receiving  propositions  from 
members  and  presenting  them  to  the  House,  authen¬ 
ticating  by  his  signature  all  communications  made  by 
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the  House  to  other  branches  of  the  Government, 
ascertaining  the  vote  on  measures  put  before  the 
House  for  decision,  preserving  order  and  parliamen¬ 
tary  procedure,  and  signing  all  hills  passed. 

The  Speaker’s  powers  and  privileges  are  also 
considerable.  Among  them  are  the  right  to  appoint 
the  various  committees  and  to  select  their  respective 
chairmen;  the  power  to  assign  to  these  committees 
such  hills  as  the  House  may  wish  considered;  and  the 
right  to  give  the  floor  (to  “recognize,”  you  will 
remember,  the  House  calls  this)  to  whomsoever  he 
chooses — for  the  custom  of  ordinary  meetings  does 
not  prevail  in  the  House  in  this  respect.  In  these  and 
other  ways  too  numerous  to  mention  the  Speaker 
actually  dominates  the  House.  When  we  remember 
that  he  is,  besides,  chairman  of  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  committees  (the  Committee  on  Rules),  we  can  see 
what  tremendous  influence  the  Speaker  has. 

COUNTING  THE  VOTE  ON  A  BILL;  THE  JOURNAL. 

There  are  four  distinct  ways  of  taking  the  vote  of 
the  House.  The  most  usual  is  by  “concert  voting,” 
in  which  the  Speaker  determines  the  majority  from 
the  greater  volume  of  combined  voices  voting  affirma¬ 
tively  or  negatively.  Another  is  by  taking  a  “rising 
Vote,”  the  members  voting  being  counted  by  the 
Speaker.  In  case  the  Speaker’s  count  is  questioned, 
as  sometimes  happens,  the  third  method  of  having  two 
special  tellers  count  the  members  as  they  pass,  is 
resorted  to.  The  fourth,  and  still  more  formal,  method 
of  taking  a  vote  is  by  having  the  clerk  call  the  roll,  to 
whieh  each  member  responds  “yea”  or  “nay.”  This 
method  puts  all  congressmen  on  record,  since  the  con¬ 
stitution  provides  that  “the  yeas  and  nays  of  the 
members  of  either  house  on  any  question  shall,  at  the 
desire  of  one-fifth  of  those  present,  be  entered  on 
the  journal.” 

This  journal,  which  each  house  must  keep,  contains 
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a  full  record  of  the  proceedings  of  Congress.  You 
will  remember  the  reading  of  the  journal  as  the  first 
thing  done  in  the  House  after  prayer  has  been  offered. 
It  is  not  only  read  every  day,  but  is  frequently 
referred  to  later  to  ascertain  exactly  what  was  done 
at  a  given  session.  The  Constitution  requires  even 
the  publication  of  the  journal  from  time  to  time — 
“except  such  facts  as  may  in  the  judgment  of  the 
House  require  secrecy.”  No  debates,  however,  are 
included  in  the  journal.  These  are  reported  and  pub¬ 
lished  annually  in  what  is  known  as  the  Congressional 
Record,  which,  like  all  Government  publications,  may 
be  had  for  the  asking  by  the  humblest  citizen  in  the 
land. 
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Section  III. 

The  Judiciary. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

The  Federal  Judiciary. 

THE  OBJECT  OF  THE  COURTS. 

^SftpUNGRESS  passes  various  laws  concerning 
1W  national  affairs,  such  as  the  dealings  which  the 
United  States  shall  have  with  foreign  countries, 
or  the  right  of  an  individual  to  a  patent  or  a  copy¬ 
right,  or  the  granting  of  Government  lands  to  settlers. 
Each  State  Legislature  enacts  its  own  laws  establish¬ 
ing  the  rights  and  obligations  of  persons  under  the 
State  Government,  in  regard  to  such  matters,  for 
example,  as  marriage  and  divorce,  partnership,  etc. 
And  each  city,  through  its  common  council,  passes 
ordinances  regulating  the  conduct  of  citizens  in  that 
community,  regarding,  for  example,  the  building  of 
fire-escapes,  or  throwing  rubbish  in  the  streets,  and 
similar  matters  of  local  importance. 

When  one  person  believes  himself  deprived  of  any 
of  his  rights  by  some  other  person,  he  can  sue  that 
person  in  court,  through  processes  which  the  laws  have 
prescribed,  and  if  he  can  prove  that  his  claim  is  just, 
according  to  law,  he  can  recover  damages  for  the 
injury.  Sometimes  it  is  difficult  for  a  person  to 
determine  in  what  court  to  bring  his  complaint,  but 
this  too  has  been  so  well  defined  and  settled  through 
the  great  numbers  of  cases  that  have  come  up  that  now 
counsel  can  tell  accurately  by  referring  to  the  codes 
and  other  statutes  (known  as  the  statute  law),  which 
have  been  enacted  for  this  purpose. 
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There  are  national  (or  Federal)  courts,  State 
courts,  and  the  lesser  or  inferior  courts  of  the  cities, 
each  trying  cases  within  its  jurisdiction,  and  settling 
the  difficulties  in  which  persons  sometimes  find  them¬ 
selves,  through  ignorance  or  willful  disobedience. 
Everyone  is  supposed  to  know  the  law,  and  ignorance 
of  the  law  is  no  excuse  when  a  person  has  to  defend 
himself  for  some  wrong-doing.  It  therefore  is  most 
important  that  we  should  have  a  knowledge  of  elemen¬ 
tary  law,  at  least,  and  consult  lawyers  when  we  assume 
any  special  or  unusual  responsibilities  such  as  might 
arise  in  the  care  of  a  family,  or  the  care  of  property, 
and  other  important  affairs. 

WHEN  AND  HOW  THE  FEDERAL  COURTS  WERE  ESTABLISHED. 

Before  the  Revolution,  when  the  United  States 
Government  had  for  its  guidance  only  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  (which  were  the  general  laws,  though 
very  brief  ones),  there  were  no  Federal  judges  (that 
is,  there  was  no  Judiciary,  as  this  branch  of  the 
Government  is  called)  to  interpret  and  apply  these 
Articles  and  the  various  ordinances  which  Congress 
passed ;  but  there  was  a  Judiciary  in  each  of  the  States, 
and  Congress  was  obliged  to  refer  disputed  national 
questions  to  the  State  courts  for  settlement.  In  the 
case  of  disputes  between  States  regarding  their  terri¬ 
tory,  Congress  itself  acted  as  a  court,  and  by  the 
ordinance  of  April  5,  1781  (the  year  Lord  Cornwallis 
surrendered),  Congress  established  courts  for  the  trial 
of  piracies  and  felonies  on  the  high  seas;  but  it  had 
no  power  to  enforce  its  decisions.  This  subjected  the 
Federal  Government  to  great  inconvenience  and 
embarrassment. 

Alexander  Hamilton,  in  1783,  called  attention  in 
The  Federalist  (the  ablest  essays  ever  written  about 
the  American  Constitution  and  free  Government)  to 
the  defect  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation  in  failing 
to  provide  a  Federal  court  as  a  court  of  last  resort 
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(that  is,  a  court  having  the  final  authority  to  decide 
questions  within  its  jurisdiction),  especially  questions 
relating  to  the  treaties  between  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries.  As  he  expressed  it,  laws  are  a  dead 
letter  without  courts  to  define  their  meaning  and 
enforce  their  execution.  The  treaties,  he  argued,  are 
part  of  our  laws,  and  should  be  submitted  like  all 
other  laws  to  one  supreme  tribunal,  and  such  a  tribunal 
should  be  established  under  the  same  authority  which 
makes  the  treaties  themselves.  James  Madison  agreed 
with  him.  Then  when  the  great  convention  of  1787 
came  together  to  consider  the  provisions  they  would 
put  into  a  Constitution,  the  sentiment  of  the  members 
was  that  they  were  unwilling  to  have  the  United 
States  Government  dependent  upon  the  States  for 
decisions  regarding  the  exercise  of  any  of  the  Govern¬ 
ments  powers.  Much  less  was  the  convention  willing 
to  give  the  States  the  right  to  decide  what  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Constitution,  when  adopted,  might  mean. 
To  do  so  would  have  allowed  the  States  to  restrict  the 
powers  of  the  central  Government  at  will.  It  is  the 
experience  of  governments  of  nations,  just  as  it  is 
with  the  members  of  a  football  team,  that  misunder¬ 
standings  will  arise  regarding  the  rules  that  they 
adopt  to  guide  them.  The  United  States  was  formed 
into  a  nation  by  the  voluntary  union  of  sovereign 
States  by  giving  to  the  common  central  Government 
powers  to  govern  all  the  States  alike  according  to  the 
Constitution  and  the  Federal  laws.  It  was  for  this 
central  national  Government,  therefore,  and  not  any 
one,  or  two,  or  few  of  the  States  to  decide  what  was 
intended  to  be  done,  how  much  and  how  little  could 
be  done,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Constitution. 

THE  FIRST  GREAT  CONVENTION. 

Accordingly,  this  first  great  convention,  which  was 
composed  principally  of  lawyers,  decreed  that  a 
national  Judiciary  should  be  established  to  perform 
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this  function  of  telling  what  the  Federal  laws  mean, 
of  applying  these  laws  to  cases  on  trial,  and  of  making 
decisions  which  must  be  followed  whenever  cases  of 
the  same  kind  might  occur  again.  The  United  States 
Government  was  thus  made  the  interpreter  of  its  own 
powers  as  prescribed  in  the  Constitution. 

A  long  and  vigorous  debate  followed  in  the  con¬ 
vention  regarding  the  form  the  Federal  Judiciary 
should  take,  and  how  the  judges  should  be  selected. 
John  Rutledge  argued  in  favor  of  a  single  supreme 
court,  and  contended  that  the  State  tribunals  ought  to 
be  left  in  all  cases  to  decide  in  the  first  instance  as 
to  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  supreme  national  tribunal. 
He  did  not  want  the  national  Government  to  encroach 
on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  States.  Roger  Sherman  held 
the  same  view.  Finally  the  Constitution  was  adopted 
on  September  17,  1787,  and  in  its  third  Article  was 
the  outline  of  the  plan  agreed  upon  for  forming  the 
Federal  Judiciary. 

THE  CONSTITUTION  THE  SUPREME  LAW. 

Before  explaining  what  the  Constitution  provided 
respecting  a  Federal  Judiciary,  it  is  well  to  note  one 
other  provision  of  the  Constitution,  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  this  connection.  This  was  Article  VI, 
which  states  that  the  Constitution  itself,  and  the  laws 
and  treaties  made  by  virtue  of  it,  shall  be  “the 
supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  the  judges  in  every  State 
shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  in  the  Constitution  or 
laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  ” 
This  is  the  most  sweeping  and  .energetic  of  the  very 
few  distinctly  national  features  of  the  Constitution. 
At  first,  its  full  force  was  not  appreciated  even  by 
those  who  prepared  and  endorsed  it,  but  it  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  wisest  and  best  features  of  all.  It  vested 
in  the  Federal  Judiciary  the  power  to  define  the 
boundary  line  between  Federal  and  State  powers,  and 
bound  the  State  judges  to  acquiescence.  When  the 
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result  became  apparent,  Jefferson  and  the  Democratic 
party  of  which  he  was  the  leader  at  once  denied  “the 
power  of  Federal  Government  thus  to  define  its 
authority.”  On  Jefferson’s  election  to  the  Presidency 
in  1801,  the  “supreme  law”  clause  became  practically 
a  nullity  until  1820,  when  the  Judiciary,  under  the 
lead  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  reaffirmed  it.  It  met 
with  repeated  opposition,  which  was  gradually 
weakened  until  1865  when  the  Civil  War  left  the 
“supreme  law”  clause  universally  acknowledged.  It 
seems  strange  to  us  today,  perhaps,  who  look  at  the 
Constitution  as  the  “rock”  on  which  our  Government 
was  founded,  that  anyone  would  dispute  any  of  its 
provisions ;  but,  for  the  right  balance  of  power,  and  in 
order  to  define  certain  restrictions  of  authority,  the 
Constitution,  like  any  statute  law,  has  from  time  to 
time  been  amended, — very  reluctantly  and  very  care¬ 
fully, — until  now  we  see  little  real  need  of  further 
change  in  it. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS  FOR  THE  FEDERAL 

JUDICIARY. 

The  Constitution  states  that:  “The  judicial  power 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  one  supreme 
court  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may, 
from  time  to  time,  ordain  and  establish.  Under  this 
authority  Congress  passed  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789, 
by  which  the  Federal  courts  of  the  United  States  were 
established, — as  will  be  hereafter  explained. 

The  same  section  of  the  Constitution  declares, 
“The  Judges  both  of  the  supreme  and  inferior  courts 
shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior.”  This 
was  before  the  Civil  Service  laws  were  enacted.  In  no 
other  department  of  the  Government  were  offices  held 
for  so  long  a  term.  The  Federal  judges  serve  vir¬ 
tually  for  life,  unless  removed  on  impeachment  or  for 
inability.  The  object  of  this  arrangement  was  to 
place  them  so  far  as  possible  above  the  influence  of 
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their  political  parties.  If  they  could  be  displaced  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  appointing  power  (in  this  case,  the 
President),  or  by  frequent  elections,  they  might  be 
tempted  to  make  their  judicial  decisions  conform  to 
the  wishes  of  those  on  whom  they  were  dependent  for 
continuance  in  office. 

It  is  further  provided  in  Article  III  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  with  a  view  to  the  independence  of  the 
judges,  that  “ their  compensation  shall  not  be  dimin¬ 
ished  during  their  continuance  in  office.”  Men  who 
are  appointed  judges  of  the  Federal  courts  are  men 
of  high  professional  standing  who  usually  earn  very 
large  incomes ;  without  a  liberal  salary  the  most 
competent  men  would  not  accept  the  judicial  offices, 
or,  if  they  were  to  accept  and  their  salary  were 
reduced,  they  might  promptly  resign.  Therefore,  the 
Constitution  forbids  Congress,  which  fixes  their 
salaries,  to  reduce  the  amount.  This  makes  the  judges 
free  from  all  influence  on  the  part  of  either  the  Presi¬ 
dent  who  appoints  them  or  of  Congress  who  pays 
them,  and  they  can  give  absolutely  unbiased  opinions 
in  any  case  that  comes  before  them  for  their  decision. 

The  next  section  of  Article  III  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  enumerates  in  general  terms  the  cases  to  be  tried 
in  the  Federal  courts:  “The  judicial  power  shall 
extend  to  all  cases  in  law  or  equity,  arising  under  this 
Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and 
treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  their 
authority;  to  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other 
public  ministers,  and  consuls ;  to  all  cases  of  admiralty 
and  maritime  jurisdiction;  to  controversies  to  which 
the  United  States  shall  be  a  party,  to  controversies 
between  two  or  more  States;  between  a  State  and 
citizens  of  another  State ;  between  citizens  of  different 
States;  between  citizens  of  the  same  State  claiming 
lands  under  grants  of  different  States ;  and  between  a 
State,  or  the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  States, 
citizens  or  subjects.”  In  1798  an  amendment  to  the 
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Constitution  was  adopted  (Article  XI)  stating  that 
the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not 
extend  to  suits  brought  by  citizens  of  one  State,  or  by 
citizens  or  subjects  of  any  foreign  State,  against  any 
of  the  States  of  the  Union.  Thus  the  meaning  of  the 
treaties  and  other  United  States  laws  are  determined 
in  the  Federal  courts,  when  controversies  arise 
respecting  them,  and  all  willful  violations  of  these 
laws  are  tried  in  these  courts,  including  such  serious 
offences  as  the  counterfeiting  of  United  States  coin, 
murder  and  other  crimes  committed  on  the  sea  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  State,  and  smuggling  (that  is, 
secretly  importing  dutiable  goods  without  paying  the 
duties),  and  lesser  offences  like  infringements  of 
patent  rights,  etc. 

THE  FEDERAL  COURTS  AS  ESTABLISHED  AND  EXTENDED. 

The  Judiciary  Act  which  was  passed  by  Congress 
September  24,  1789,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution,  established  (1)  a  Supreme  Court, 
to  consist  of  a  chief  justice  and  five  associate  justices, 
which  should  hold  two  sessions  annually,  in  February 
and  August,  at  the  seat  of  Government;  (2)  district 
courts,  each  to  cover  within  its  jurisdiction  a  State,  or 
some  defined  part  of  a  State;  (3)  circuit  courts,  each  to 
cover  within  its  jurisdiction  several  districts,  to  hold 
two  courts  annually  in  each  circuit,  and  to  be  presided 
over  by  one  of  the  Supreme  Court  justices  and  a  dis¬ 
trict  judge  of  the  district;  (4)  a  marshal  and  an 
attorney  for  each  district;  (5)  an  attorney  of  the 
United  States;  and  (6)  forms  of  “writ  and  process/ ’ 
This  organization,  produced  by  Congress  without  any 
precedent  as  a  guide,  has  remained  with  few  altera¬ 
tions  to  the  present  day.  The  number  of  Supreme 
Court  justices,  not  being  determined  by  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  can  be  changed  by  Congress  at  any  time  by  an 
amendment  to  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789,  hut  this 
can  not  he  done  so  as  to  deprive  a  judge  of  his  office. 

The  number  of  Justices  was  increased  in  1869  to 
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nine  and  so  remains  (eight  associate  justices  and  a 
chief  justice)  ;  a  district  class  of  circuit  justices  was 
created,  and  in  1891  a  circuit  court  of  appeals,  but  in 
March,  1911,  the  circuit  courts  were  abolished,  terri¬ 
torial  limits  of  their  circuits  having  been  from  time  to 
time  variously  modified;  and  the  number  of  districts 
for  the  district  courts  has  been  increased  from  fifteen 
to  eighty-eight,  as  population  has  increased  and  new 
States  have  been  admitted  to  the  Union;  but  the 
organization  as  originally  planned  remains  practically 
the  same.  With  the  Federal  Courts  must  now  be 
enumerated  the  Court  of  Claims  (established  in  1855), 
the  Court  of  Customs  Appeals  (1908),  and  the  Court 
of  Commerce  (1910),  which  have  been  added  to  handle 
special  cases  and  relieve  the  congestion  of  business 
which  crowded  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  District 
Courts.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  (1863),  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  same  district, 
the  territorial  courts,  and  those  of  Hawaii,  Porto 
Rico  and  the  Philippines  are  not  part  of  the  Judiciary 
as  specifically  contemplated  by  the  Constitution,  hut 
have  been  organized  by  Congress  under  the  sovereign 
power  of  the  Federal  Government.  Their  judges  hold 
office  for  a  term  of  years.  In  the  territories  there  are 
district  courts,  supreme  courts  as  in  the  States,  and 
justices  of  the  peace.  There  are  also  Consular  Courts, 
held  by  American  consuls  in  certain  countries,  such 
as  Egypt  and  China,  which  have  sometimes  even  acted 
as  courts  of  probate  (to  determine  the  validity  of  wills 
and  the  distribution  of  the  property  of  Americans  who 
die  abroad) ;  but  these  courts  are  outside  the  scope  of  * 
any  constitutional  view,  and  can  be  maintained  only 
under  the  treaty  power.  ‘ 

The  Federal  Judiciary  thus  comprises  judges  of  \ 
five  different  classes :  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  I 
District  judges,  judges  of  special  courts  (like  a  Court 
of  Claims  and  a  Court  of  Customs  Appeals),  judges  of 
territorial  courts  (including  those  of  the  District  of 
Columbia),  and  judges  of  the  insular  dependencies. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


The  Supreme  Court. 

ITS  FIRST  MEETING  AND  MEMBERSHIP. 

HEN  Washington  was  inaugurated  (April  30, 
1789),  there  was  no  Federal  judge  to  administer 
the  oath  of  office  as  required  by  the  Constitu¬ 
tion;  so  this  service  was  performed  by  Robert  R. 
Livingston,  Chancellor  of  New  York.  A  huge  bronze 
statue  of  Washington  now  stands  in  Wall  Street  where 
the  ceremony  was  performed. 

On  the  first  day  that  Congress  convened  for  busi¬ 
ness  (this,  too,  was  in  New  York  City,  which  was  the 
seat  of  the  Federal  Government),  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  Judiciary.  The 
chairman  of  this  committee  was  Oliver  Ellsworth,  who 
had  been  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  it  was  he  who  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  drafting 
the  Judiciary  Act  establishing  the  United  States 
Courts.  Washington  appointed  John  Jay,  of  New 
York,  to  be  the  first  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court;  and  as  Associate  Justices  he  appointed  John 
Rutledge,  of  South  Carolina ;  William  Cushing,  of 
Massachusetts;  Robert  H.  Harrison,  of  Maryland; 
James  Wilson,  of  Pennsylvania;  and  John  Blair,  of 
Virginia.  Of  these,  Jay,  Cushing  and  Harrison  had 
served  as  chief  justices  in  their  own  States;  and 
Rutledge,  Wilson  and  Blair  had  been  members  of  the 
convention  that  drew  up  the  Constitution.  Harrison 
declined  to  serve,  and  his  place  was  afterwards  filled 
by  the  appointment  of  James  Iredell,  of  North 
Carolina. 

The  Supreme  Court,  thus  constituted,  met  for  its 
first  session  on  February  2,  1790,  in  a  building  called 
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The  Exchange,  in  New  York.  It  was  a  great  event. 
The  grandest  conception  of  the  Constitution — a  court 
with  power  of  final  decision  of  national  questions  in 
disputed  cases  on  appeal — became  an  established  fact. 
That  power  was  and  still  is  absolute.  It  can  not  be 
lessened  by  Congress.  If  the  Supreme  Court  finds, 
in  any  case  coming  regularly  before  it,  that  a  law  is 
unconstitutional,  it  can  declare  such  law  void,  although 
Congress  itself  has  passed  it  and  the  President  has 
signed  it.  The  Constitution,  being  the  “Supreme 
law,”  and  the  Supreme  Court  having  been  established 
in  accordance  with  it,  this  Court  is  the  final  authority 
to  decide  even  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  itself. 
It  thus  embodies  the  highest  ideals  of  moral  and  legal 
authority.  No  other  court  of  either  ancient  or  modern 
times  was  ever  given  such  important  powers.  The 
interpretation  which  the  Supreme  Court  gives  to  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  as  enacted 
by  Congress,  is  received  by  everyone  as  the  true  inter¬ 
pretation.  The  decisions  of  the  “courts  of  last  resort” 
in  the  several  States  are  also  deemed  true;  but  they 
are  not  finally  considered  so  if  they  come  in  conflict 
with  the  Constitution,  laws,  or  treaties  of  the  national 
Government  as  these  have  been  construed  by  the 
decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

IMPRESSIVE  MEETING  OF  THE  FIRST  SUPREME  COURT. 

One  can  imagine  the  impressive  dignity  of  the 
occasion  when  the  Court  first  met.  Chief  Justice  Jay 
wore  a  robe  of  black  silk  with  salmon-colored  facings 
on  the  front  and  sleeves.  This  robe,  according  to  the 
tradition,  was  the  academic  gown  of  a  Doctor  of  Laws 
of  the  University  of  Dublin,  which  had  recently  con¬ 
ferred  this  degree  upon  the  new  Chief  Justice.  The 
Associate  Justices  wore  the  ordinary  black  robes  which 
have  since  been  used  by  all  the  members  of  the  Court. 
Richard  Wenman  was  appointed  “crier,”  and  made 
proclamation  that  the  Supreme  Court  was  open.  John 
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Tucker,  of  Massachusetts,  was  appointed  first  clerk 
of  the  Court;  and,  after  a  seal  had  been  adopted,  the 
roll  of  attorneys  and  counselors  was  opened.  The 
first  name  on  the  roll  of  counselors  was  that  of  Elias 
Boudinot,  of  New  Jersey,  a  Revolutionary  patriot, 
who  had  been  conspicuous  in  the  Continental  Congress. 
The  first  Attorney-General  appointed  by  Washington 
was  Edmund  Randolph. 

ITS  EARLY  INFLUENCE. 

When  Philadelphia  was  made  the  seat  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  Supreme  Court  removed  to  the  second  floor 
of  the  City  Hall,  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  and  Chestnut 
Streets  in  that  city,  and  there  it  remained  for  ten 
years.  Beginning  early  in  1801,  it  has  since  held  its 
sessions  in  Washington.  It  was  there  that  John 
Marshall  first  sat  as  Chief  Justice.  This  great  jurist 
proved  himself  so  well  qualified  as  a  judge,  by  per¬ 
forming  his  duty  with  intelligence,  firmness,  and 
fairness,  that  it  seemed  almost  as  if  he  had  been  chosen 
by  a  special  Providence  to  do  the  work  he  did  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nation’s  life.  “No  other  man  did  half 
so  much  either  to  develop  the  Constitution  by  expound¬ 
ing  it  or  to  secure  for  the  Judiciary  its  rightful 
place  in  the  Government  as  the  living  voice  of  the 
Constitution.” 

Let  us  see  some  of  the  important  decisions  ren¬ 
dered  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  those  early  days.  The 
one  which  first  showed  this  Court’s  national  supremacy 
was  that  sustaining  the  claim  of  a  citizen  of  South 
Carolina  against  the  State  of  Georgia.  The  national 
power  of  the  central  Government  was  further  brought 
out  when  the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  a  treaty  of 
the  United  States  predominated  over  a  State  law ;  and, 
in  another  case,  that  a  State  could  not  confiscate  a 
debt  owed  to  a  British  subject.  The  validity  and 
authority  of  a  Presidential  proclamation  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  prosecution  in  the  Circuit  Court  at 
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Richmond  of  an  offender  against  Washington’s 
neutrality  proclamation.  These  decisions  built  up  the 
national  strength.  They  made  the  laws  of  Congress 
and  the  President’s  proclamations  respected  in  the 
United  States,  and  made  the  nation  respected  abroad. 
One  decision  in  particular  had  this  result.  This  was 
one  sustaining  the  acts  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
and  making  the  Supreme  Court’s  decisions  final  in 
cases  of  appeal  from  State  tribunals.  The  national 
Sovereignty  was  made  secure.  Not  that  it  was  not 
afterwards  questioned,  when  States’  rights  were 
weighed  in  the  balance;  but  this  beginning  tried  and 
proved  the  Constitution  and  made  the  “living  voice” 
of  the  Federal  Judiciary  the  law  of  the  land,  in  prac¬ 
tise  as  well  as  in  theory. 

RECENT  MEMBERS,  THEIR  SALARIES,  AND  TENURE  OF 

OFFICE. 

One  of  the  greatest  authorities  of  recent  years  on 
the  subject  of  the  United  States  Government — James 
Bryce — observes  in  his  famous  book,  “The  American 
Commonwealth,”  that  possibly  there  is  a  weak  point 
in  the  Constitution,  “a  point  in  the  Court’s  armour 
through  which  a  weapon  might  some  day  penetrate.” 
He  alludes  to  the  fact  that  the  Constitution  does  not 
state  how  many  Supreme  Court  judges  there  shall  be. 
The  President  appoints  them  and  the  Senate  confirms 
the  appointment;  but  Congress  may  pass  a  statute  to 
increase  or  diminish  the  number.  The  danger  here 
is  this :  If  a  President  wants  to  do  something  under  an 
existing  statute  which  the  Supreme  Court  deems  con¬ 
trary  to  the  Constitution,  he  may  urge  the  passing  of 
a  law  to  double  the  number  of  Supreme  Court  Justices, 
and  thus  make  enough  appointments  of  Justices  who 
will  vote  that  the  statute  is  constitutional.  But  this 
is  a  highly  improbable  situation,  for,  as  Mr.  Bryce 
explains,  the  people  of  the  country  would  not  tolerate 
such  an  abuse  of  power.  “To  the  people  we  come 
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sooner  or  later:  it  is  upon  their  wisdom  and  self- 
restraint,  that  the  stability  of  the  most  cunningly 
devised  scheme  of  government  will  in  the  last  resort 
depend.” 

Until  1807  the  Supreme  Court  had  but  five  Asso¬ 
ciate  Justices.  From  1807  to  1837  the  number  was 
six;  after  1837,  eight.  In  1863  it  was  increased  to 
nine ;  but  in  1866,  in  order  to  prevent  President 
Johnson  from  making  appointments,  it  was  practically 
reduced  to  six.  Since  1869  there  have  been  eight 
associates  of  the  Chief  Justice.  At  the  beginning  of 
1911  they  and  the  dates  of  their  appointment  were  as 
follows:  John  M.  Harlan,  of  Kentucky  (1877)  ;  Joseph 
McKenna,  of  California  (1898) ;  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  of  Massachusetts  (1902) ;  William  R.  Day,  of 
Ohio  (1903) ;  Horace  H.  Lurton,  of  Tennessee  (1909) ; 
Charles  E.  Hughes,  of  New  York  (1910) ;  Joseph  R. 
Lamar,  of  Georgia  (1910) ;  Willis  Van  Devanter,  of 
Wyoming  (1910) ;  and  (Chief  Justice)  Edward  D. 
White,  of  Louisiana  (1910). 

The  salary  of  the  Chief  Justice  is  $13,000  per  year; 
of  each  Associate  Justice,  $12,500.  These  salaries  seem 
small  to  many  business  men  of  the  present  time,  but 
in  view  of  the  dignity  and  responsibilities  of  a  Justice’s 
position,  and  the  fact  that  he  need  feel  no  anxiety  about 
the  tenure  of  his  office  (the  appointments  being  for 
life),  he  occupies  a  most  enviable  station  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Service.  Congress  has  always  refused,  from 
Jefferson’s  time  to  the  present,  to  favor  any  Constitu¬ 
tional  amendment  for  shortening  the  term.  The  result 
of  this  freedom  from  disturbance  has  been  that,  with 
one  exception,  the  Justices  have  always  performed 
their  duty  faithfully  and  well. 

JURISDICTION,  AND  APPEALS  TO  THE  SUPREME  COURT. 

Cases  affecting  ambassadors,  and  cases  in  which  a 
State  is  a  party,  are  brought  for  trial  or  hearing 
directly  into  this  court.  These  are  the  cases  in  which 
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the  Supreme  Court  has  “original  jurisdiction,” 
according  to  Article  III  of  the  Constitution.  All  other 
cases  (by  far  the  greater  number)  reach  the  Supreme 
Court  on  appeal  from  some  inferior  court,  either 
Federal  or  State.  In  such  cases,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  “appellate  jurisdiction.” 

The  Supreme  Court  does  not  decide  abstract  ques¬ 
tions.  It  does  not  give  opinions  in  advance,  before  a 
case  (it  may  be  a  “test  case”)  comes  to  it  for  decision. 
It  does  not  advise  the  President.  Washington  once 
submitted  some  questions  to  the  Supreme  Court 
regarding  the  terms  of  a  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  France,  but  the  Justices  refused  to  comply 
with  his  request  for  advice.  Their  business  is  simply 
to  do  justice  between  man  and  man  in  concrete  cases 
arising  in  law  suits. 

How  does  a  case  reach  the  Supreme  Court  on 
appeal?  The  procedure  is  given  in  Acts  (or  statutes) 
passed  by  Congress.  Appeals  are  made  to  the 
Supreme  Court  from  the  United  States  District  Courts 
(which  are  Federal  courts)  in  the  following  cases: 
those  in  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the  District  Court 
is  in  dispute;  those  concerning  the  final  sentence  or 
decree  in  “prize  causes”  (as  when  the  enemy’s  ships 
are  captured  in  war) ;  cases  of  conviction  for  offenses 
against  “Uncle  Sam,”  requiring  the  death  punish¬ 
ment;  cases  involving  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  or  the  constitutionality  of  any  Federal  law; 
and  cases  where  a  State  law  is  said  to  be  against  the 
Constitution.  Likewise,  the  jurisdiction  of  every  other 
court  is  a  matter  of  first  importance  always,  and  one 
which  only  experts  can  decide.  The  technicalities  of 
the  law  are  proverbial.  The  law  is  hard  to  understand 
and  it  takes  many  books  to  explain  it.  Yet,  as  a  famous 
English  judge  of  olden  times  said,  “The  difficulty  is 
not  so  much  to  know  the  law  as  to  know  where  to  find 
it.”  One  must  be  familiar  with  the  statutes,  codes  and 
forms  of  procedure  to  know  where  to  find  out  in  what 
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court  a  certain  suit  should  be  brought,  and  what  to  do 
to  carry  the  case  on  appeal  to  the  higher  courts. 

We  have  a  United  States  Court  for  China,  for 
example.  The  Act  of  Congress  which  created  it  pre¬ 
scribes  how  appeals  are  made  to  it  from  our  Consular 
courts  in  China  and  Korea;  also  how  appeals  can  be 
taken  from  this  court  to  one  of  the  United  States 
Circuit  Courts  of  Appeal,  and  then  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  way  an  appeal  is  taken  from  the  State  court  is 
prescribed  by  the  State  statutes.  When  the  court  of 
last  resort  in  any  State  (such  as  the  Court  of  Appeals 
in  New  York  State)  decides  the  case  in  favor  of  the 
United  States  laws  or  Constitution,  its  decision  is  final, 
and  the  case  does  not  have  to  be  reviewed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States;  but  if  the  State 
court  thinks  that  the  State  law  is  not  in  conflict  with 
the  national  laws,  the  party  in  the  action  against  whom 
this  State  decision  is  rendered  may  carry  the  case  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  which  can 
reverse,  modify,  or  affirm  the  judgment  or  decree  of 
the  State  court. 

THE  SUPREME  COURT’S  DAILY  WORK. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  a  comparatively  small 
courtroom  tucked  away  in  the  middle  of  the  Capitol 
at  Washington  between  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives.  A  doorkeeper  guards  the  door  to 
prevent  any  one  bringing  in  a  satchel  or  package,  and 
he  opens  the  door  politely  for  lawyers  and  visitors.  The 
court  is  in  session  from  October  to  June,  sitting  from 
12  to  4 :30  daily  excepting  Saturday  and  Sunday.  The 
Justices  sit  on  a  raised  platform,  with  a  long  flat  desk 
in  front  of  them  where  they  lay  the  records,  briefs  and 
papers  of  the  cases  to  be  considered  during  the  day. 
Lawyers  are  required  to  wear  black  clothes  when  they 
address  the  Court. 

At  twelve  o'clock,  a  procession  of  the  black-robed 
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Justices,  headed  by  the  Chief  Justice,  starts  from  the 
robing-room  just  opposite  the  courtroom  (ropes  being 
stretched  across  the  hall  to  keep  visitors  back),  and 
enters  the  courtroom.  The  court  crier  raps  with  a 
gavel,  and  every  one  present  stands  up  and  remains 
standing  until  the  Justices  reach  their  places,  when, 
with  a  bow  from  the  Chief  Justice,  all  are  seated.  The 
Chief  Justice  sits  in  the  center  behind  the  long  desk, 
with  four  Associate  Justices  on  either  side  of  him,  the 
two  eldest  in  commission  next  to  him.  The  crier  calls 
out  that  the  honorable  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  is  in  session  and  ready  to  try  cases.  Then,  after 
routine  business  and  miscellaneous  motions  have  been 
disposed  of,  “the  call  of  the  calendar  from  the  day” 
proceeds.  That  is,  the  disputed  cases,  one  after 
another,  are  heard,  the  arguments  by  the  attorneys 
and  counselors  on  each  side  being  limited  to  a  stated 
time.  The  Justices  have  already  familiarized  them¬ 
selves  with  the  records  and  briefs  in  the  case,  and 
during  the  arguments  some  of  the  Justices  may  make 
frequent  notes  and  ask  many  questions;  but  when  the 
hands  of  the  clock  point  to  the  hour  of  adjournment, 
down  comes  a  gavel,  and  though  the  greatest  lawyers 
may  be  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  the  Court  adjourns 
until  the  following  noon. 

After  the  argument,  the  case  is  taken  under  advise¬ 
ment  by  the  Justices  at  hours  when  they  are  not  in 
the  court.  On  Saturday  evening  each  Justice  receives 
from  the  Chief  Justice  an  envelope,  containing  the 
names  of  the  cases  in  which,  the  Chief  Justice  has 
decided,  each  shall  write  his  opinions.  On  Monday 
morning  there  is  a  meeting  in  a  conference  room, 
behind  locked  doors.  Some  cases  remain  under  advise¬ 
ment  for  months.  The  opinion  which  one  Justice 
writes  must  be  agreeable  to  the  others.  If  not,  the 
dissatisfied  one  writes  a  dissenting  opinion  (usually 
one  doing  this  for  all  who  dissent). 
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GUARDING  THE  SECRET  DECISIONS  OF  THE  SUPREME 

COURT. 

Decisions  are  kept  secret  before  publication,  and 
the  utmost  care  is  taken  in  all  details  before  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  the  opinion  is  completed.  The  opinion  is 
dictated  by  the  Justice  to  his  private  secretary.  It  is 
then  typewritten,  corrected  and  condensed;  another 
copy  is  made,  revised  again,  and  sent  to  the  printer,  all 
the  records,  briefs,  and  other  papers  in  a  case  having 
to  be  printed.  In  order  that  the  compositors  who  set 
the  type  may  not  know  the  decision  in  a  case,  the 
printer’s  foreman  sets  up  the  last  few  lines  of  the 
opinion,  locks  them  in  a  safe,  and  after  the  opinion  is 
set  up  by  the  compositors,  he  adds  these  lines  to  it, 
takes  two  proofs  and  forwards  them  under  lock  and 
key  to  the  Justice.  It  is  again  read  and  revised  (some¬ 
times  completely  altered)  by  the  Justice  and  returned 
to  the  printer,  who  corrects  it  as  directed  and  sends 
nine  revises  to  the  Justice.  If  the  opinion  is  now  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  Justice  a  copy  is  mailed  to  each  of  the 
other  members  of  the  Court.  These  are  returned  to 
him  with  the  notations  of  the  other  Justices,  and  the 
opinion  is  revised,  and  changed,  if  need  be,  to  conform 
to  their  views.  If  there  is  a  dissenting  opinion,  the 
Justice  writing  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  waits  for 
the  dissenting  opinion  to  be  completed. 

Then,  on  some  Monday,  the  Court  being  in  session 
in  the  court-room,  the  Justice  reads  aloud  the  final 
opinion  in  the  case.  Likewise,  the  Justice  who  has 
written  the  dissenting  opinion  reads  his  and  announces 
the  names  of  those  who  concur  with  him.  The  official 
reporter  of  the  Court  sends  a  verified  copy  of  the 
opinion  to  the  publishers  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  Reports ,  and  so  it  becomes  one  of  thousands  of 
decisions  in  the  law  libraries. 

HOW  THE  SUPREME  COURT  MAKES  ITS  DECISIONS. 

Congress  has  prescribed  the  rules  of  procedure  for 
the  trial  of  cases  in  the  Supreme  Court.  These  are 
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an  extension  of  the  rules  contained  in  the  Constitution 
(Amendment  VII,  §  1),  such  as  the  rule,  for  example, 
that  in  criminal  cases  there  shall  be  trial  by  jury. 

The  laws  which  are  applied  in  all  cases  in  Federal 
courts,  are,  of  course,  first  and  foremost,  the  Consti¬ 
tution  and  the  statutes  enacted  by  Congress.  These 
prevail  against  any  State  law  in  the  minds  of  the 
Justices  when  they  express  their  opinions  during  the 
hearing  of  a  case,  or  write  their  decisions;  and  every 
new  decision  which  they  write  on  a  point  of  law 
becomes  “a  precedent/ ’  until,  as  may  happen,  some 
later  decision  of  this  Court  modifies  or  reverses  the 
former  decision.  There  are  very  few  ‘ ‘  reversals/ ’ 
however,  by  this  Court  of  its  own  decisions.  Its  deci¬ 
sions  are  final,  and  are  so  regarded  and  acted  upon 
by  the  Court  itself.  When  the  Federal  courts  adminis¬ 
ter  the  law  of  any  State  (including  the  State’s 
constitution,  statutes,  and  common  law),  they  follow 
the  decisions  of  that  State’s  courts,  treating  those 
decisions  as  the  highest  authority  on  the  law  of  that 
State.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  even 
over-ruled  its  own  previous  decision  on  a  point  of 
State  law  in  order  to  bring  itself  into  agreement  with 
the  view  of  the  highest  court  of  the  particular  State. 
On  questions  of  Federal  law,  however,  the  State’s 
courts  follow  the  decisions  of  the  Federal  courts.  The 
fact  that  anv  court  has  rendered  different  decisions  at 
different  times  shows  that  the  question  has  been  a 
close  and  difficult  one  to  decide,  and  that  fresher  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  arguments  leads  to  a  different 
conclusion.  It  is  always  the  latest  decisions  that  are 
to  be  followed  as  law;  but  this  field  of  conflicting 
decisions  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  of  disputes  and 
litigations,  and  most  trying  to  the  intelligence  of 
lawyers  and  judges.  On  questions  that  come  up 
repeatedly  for  decision  in  State  courts,  we  finally  have 
to  depend  upon  the  greater  number  of  decisions  on  one 
side  or  the  other  to  tell  which  is  right. 
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THE  WAY  THE  CONSTITUTION  IS  CONSTRUED. 

When  a  person  feels  that  he  has  been  injured  in 
the  execution  of  a  law,  his  case  is  brought  before  a 
court  for  trial,  and  if  the  meaning  of  any  clause  of  the 
Constitution  is  involved,  the  court  explains  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  clause  when  it  gives  its  decision.  Certain 
rules  of  judicial  interpretation  are  now  part  of  the 
practise  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  deciding  whether  a 
law  is  adverse  to  the  Constitution.  Among  these  are 
the  following:  (1)  Every  important  case  involving 
the  Constitution  is  considered  by  no  less  than  all  the 
members  of  the  Court.  (2)  A  law  is  not  declared 
unconstitutional  if  it  is  not  clearly  in  opposition  to 
the  Constitution.  (3)  To  find  the  meaning  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  clause,  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  as  a 
whole  is  usually  taken  into  consideration.  (4)  Laws 
which  violate  general  principles  of  liberty  are  not  on 
that  account  declared  null  and  void.  (5)  Statutes  may 
he  held  to  be  unconstitutional  in  part,  the  validity  of 
the  remainder  being  affirmed. 

These  rules  have  been  the  result  of  over  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years’  experience  in  deciding 
questions,  often  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  country  and  its  citizens,  involving  the 
authority  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Federal  Judi¬ 
ciary.  The  history  of  the  Judiciary  shows  two 
well-defined  schools  of  thought  or  tendencies  in  con¬ 
struing  the  Constitution.  One,  tending  to  build  up  a 
strong  central  Government,  was  presented  (from  1801 
to  1835)  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  a  member  of  the 
old  Federalist  party.  The  other  school,  tending  toward 
State  authority  (or  “ de-centralization”),  was  pre¬ 
sented  (from  1835  to  1863)  by  Chief  Justice  Taney,  a 
Southern  individualist.  These  different  tendencies, 
due  to  the  habits  of  thought  of  the  different  members 
of  the  Court,  have  resulted  in  decisions  construing  the 
Constitution  first  broadly  or  loosely,  and  then  strictly 
or  narrowly.  Strict  construction  has  been  found  to 
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be  an  impossibility,  and  today  the  main  features  of  the 
Constitution  have  been  so  well  defined  (through  their 
application  in  many  cases)  that  a  distinctly  marked 
separation  and  inter-relation  of  authority  exists 
between  the  national  and  the  State  Governments,  with 
a  strong  tendency  in  recent  years  toward  nationalism 
in  the  central  Government  at  Washington.  The  con¬ 
troversies  that  once  raged  between  the  national  and 
the  State  sovereignties,  between  the  “  loose  and  strict 
constructionists,”  have  been  replaced  by  disputes 
between  social  classes,  between  corporations,  between 
invested  interests  and  the  people,  and  especially 
between  employer  and  employee.  “Historically  and 
prophetically”  (says  Prof.  Edwin  E.  Sparks,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago),  “the  United  States  as  a 
federation  of  States  has  ceased  to  exist  and  the  United 
States  as  a  centralized  Government  has  taken  its 
place.  ’ ’ 

A  House  of  Governors  has  recently  been  established 
to  counteract  this  tendency,  by  developing  State 
powers  through  State  legislation.  There  are  many 
matters  respecting  which  the  States  can  and  should 
pass  uniform  laws,  and  thus  relieve  the  central  Govern¬ 
ment  of  subjects  which  are  making  the  nation  a 
paternal  one.  It  is  well  for  the  Government  to  exercise 
paternal  care  and  authority;  but  the  States  too  must 
grow  strong  by  “self-knowledge,  self-reverence,  self- 
control.”  These  are  qualities  of  character  that  lead  the 
lives  of  Governments,  like  those  of  men,  to  sovereign 
power.  And  always  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
powers  of  the  national  and  the  State  Governments  in 
this  country  are  limited  by  the  Constitution,  and  the 
Constitution  is  defined  and  enforced  by  the  Federal 
Judiciary. 


UNCLE  SAM’S  GLORIOUS  AIM. 

The  Federal  Judiciary  has  been  the  most  influential 
function  of  the  United  States  Government  in  fulfilling 
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“ Uncle  Sam V ’  aim:  “To  form  a  more  perfect  Union, 
establish  Justice,  insure  domestic  Tranquility,  provide 
for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  general  Welfare, 
and  secure  the  Blessings  of  Liberty  to  ourselves  and 
our  Posterity.”  Year  after  year,  a  better  type  of 
public  morality  has  been  taught  by  the  learned  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court;  especially  that  true  patriotism 
is  not  selfish  or  sectional,  and  that  national  success 
must  depend  upon  the  eternal  principles  of  Justice. 
The  Federal  Judiciary  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
part  of  the  Government — not  excepting  the  President 
and  the  Army  and  Navy — has  contributed  toward 
making  us  proud  and  glad  that  we  are  citizens  of  this 
glorious  Republic,  our  beloved  country,  the  United 
States  of  America, 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


Other  Federal  Courts. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  CIRCUIT  COURTS;  THEIR  ESTABLISH- 

MENT  AND  ABOLITION. 

~^HE  Judiciary  Act  of  1789  established  tlie  United 
States  Circuit  Courts.  Originally,  each  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  was  assigned  to  a  particu¬ 
lar  Circuit  (a  section  of  the  country  consisting  of 
several  States),  where  he  was  obliged  by  law  to  hold 
court  at  least  once  in  two  years.  When  the  Supreme 
Court  Justices  became  nine  in  number  in  1869,  there 
were  made  nine  circuits,  and  each  Justice  was  assigned 
to  one.  The  first  Circuit,  for  example,  consists  of 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire  and  Rhode 
Island. 

Each  Justice  was  also  likely  to  be  called  upon  for 
service  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  his  Circuit, 
so  his  position  was  not  an  easy  one.  So  great  was  the 
increase  in  population  and  the  number  of  cases  in  these 
courts  that  in  1869  a  special  Circuit  Judge  was 
appointed  by  the  President  for  each  Circuit  to  handle 
the  growing  business  while  the  Supreme  Court  Justice 
was  occupied  with  his  duties  in  Washington,  and  to 
act  as  a  supplementary  Judge  during  the  visits  of  the 
Justice.  Later,  additional  Circuit  Judges  were  pro¬ 
vided  so  that  some  circuits  obtained  two  or  three  of 
them.  Their  salary  has  been  $7,000  a  year  each. 

President  Taft,  who  had  himself  been  a  United 
States  Circuit  Judge,  seeing  that  the  District  and 
Circuit  Courts  had  the  same  (or  “concurrent”)  juris¬ 
diction  in  many  matters,  and  in  order  to  avoid  further 
confusion,  as  well  as  to  save  delays  in  hearing  cases, 
due  to  such  a  complex  system,  and  also  to  save  the 
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expense  of  maintaining  two  separate  sets  of  marshals, 
clerks  and  doorkeepers,  recommended  in  1910  that 
Congress  abolish  the  Circuit  Court  and  merge  their 
jurisdiction  into  that  of  the  District  Courts.  And  this 
was  done  by  Act  of  Congress,  to  take  effect  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1912.  Instead  of  there  being 
two  courts  of  “ First  Instance  ”  (both  with  original  and 
concurrent  jurisdiction),  the  District  and  Circuit 
Courts,  there  are  now  to  be  only  the  District  Courts. 
From  these,  appeals  go  to  the  Circuit  Courts  of 
Appeals,  except  in  those  cases,  already  mentioned, 
which  are  appealed  from  the  District  Courts  directly 
to  the  Supreme  Court. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  CIRCUIT  COURTS  OF  APPEALS;  THEIR 

CREATION  AND  PURPOSE. 

The  Circuit  Courts  were  originally  created  to  hear 
appeals  from  the  District  and  Circuit  Courts;  but 
between  1800  and  1890  they  became  so  clogged  with 
appeals  that  Congress,  in  order  to  relieve  them  and 
also  relieve  the  Supreme  Court,  which  was  far  behind 
in  its  calendar,  passed  the  act  of  March  3, 1891  creating 
Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals,  and  giving  them  final  juris¬ 
diction  in  a  large  number  of  cases.  The  Circuit  Judges 
after  that  spent  most  of  their  time  sitting  in  these 
Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals,  although  they  also  sat  in 
the  Circuit  Court  of  original  jurisdiction.  As  the 
District  Judges  also  performed  this  double  duty,  the 
Circuit  Courts  were  no  longer  necessary  and  so  were 
abolished. 


THE  JUDGES. 

Each  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  (there  is  one  in 
each  of  the  nine  Circuits)  is  composed  of  the  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  assigned  to  that  Circuit,  and 
the  District  Judges  and  Territorial  Judges  of  the 
Districts  and  Territories  included  in  the  Circuit.  There 
are  no  appellate  circuit  judges  commissioned  as  such. 
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Any  two  of  the  Judges  who  are  eligible  to  sit  as 
members  of  a  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  constitute  a 
quorum  to  hold  a  sitting  of  the  Court  in  term  time,  at 
the  place  designated  by  law.  In  the  absence  of  the 
Supreme  Court  Justice,  the  Senior  District  Court 
J udge  presides.  There  is  a  rule,  however,  that  no  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  Judge  shall  sit  in  the  Appellate  Court  in 
a  case  which  comes  up  on  appeal  from  his  own  ruling 
in  the  District  Court. 

JURISDICTION  AND  APPEALS. 

All  cases  appealed  from  the  District  Courts,  and 
not  taken  directly  to  the  Supreme  Court,  are  reviewed 
in  the  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals.  The  decision  of 
these  appellate  courts  is  final  in  some  cases  (as  in  those 
involving  criminal,  admiralty,  revenue,  and  patent 
law),  but  in  all  others  the  cases  may  he  carried  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  either  by  appeal  or  on  writ  of  error, 
where  the  matter  in  controversy  exceeds  $1,000  in 
value.  Whether  appealable  or  not,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  power  and  authority  over  all  these  Federal  cases. 
The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  may  certify  to  the 
Supreme  Court  that  there  are  points  of  law  on  which 
it  desires  instruction,  and  the  Supreme  Court,  if  it 
sees  fit,  may  direct  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  to 
send  up  a  case  pending  before  it,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  may  take  up  such  case  as  if  it  were  originally 
appealable. 

THE  TERRITORIAL  COURTS;  THEIR  ORGANIZATION. 

The  Act  of  Congress  which  establishes  a  new 
Territory  provides  for  a  Judiciary  for  that  Territory. 
In  most  of  the  Territories  this  consists  of  a  Supreme 
Court,  District  Courts,  and  Justices  of  the  Peace. 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  until  their  admission  to 
statehood,  have  had,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  still 
has,  Supreme  Courts  similar  in  organization  to  those 
of  the  State  courts;  they  have  had  no  District  Judges. 
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Alaska  lias  four  Division  or  District  Judges,  each  with 
a  separate  jurisdiction.  Hawaii  has  both  Territorial 
Courts  and  two  District  Judges.  Porto  Rico  has 
a  District  Judge  and  an  insular  judiciary.  Porto 
Rico  and  the  Philippines  are  not  attached  to  any 
circuit. 

The  President  appoints  the  Territorial  Judges, 
with  the  Senate’s  endorsement,  and  they  hold  office  for 
four  years.  Appointments  of  district  attorneys,  clerks, 
and  United  States  marshals  in  the  Territorial  Courts 
are  made  in  a  similar  manner  as  those  for  the  United 
States  District  Courts. 

In  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  the  Territorial  Judges 
have  had  a  dual  capacity  in  that  they  have  passed  upon 
questions  relating  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  on  those  relating  to  the  laws 
of  their  Territory.  On  certain  days  of  the  term  of 
Court,  United  States  business  was  considered;  on 
other  days,  Territorial  business.  Appeals  are  taken 
from  the  Territorial  courts  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court. 

THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  COURTS. 

The  first  court  of  record  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  a  Supreme  Court,  consisting  of  a  Chief  Justice 
and  five  associate  justices,  each  of  whom  receives  a 
salary  of  $5,000  a  year.  Appeals  are  taken  from  their 
decisions  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District, 
which  consists  of  a  Chief  Justice  (salary,  $7,500),  and 
two  associates  (salary,  $7,000  each).  These  courts, 
which  are  not  included  in  any  of  the  circuits,  have 
jurisdiction  in  all  matters  arising  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  and  the  District  Code.  Appeals 
may  be  taken  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in 
the  same  cases  as  those  appealable  from  United  States 
District  Courts. 

The  District  of  Columbia  also  has  the  usual  police 
courts ;  and  six  justices  of  the  peace  for  civil  business, 
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appointed  by  the  President  for  the  term  of  four  years, 
at  a  salary  of  $2,000  a  year  each,  who  are  assigned  to 
particular  sub-districts. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT  COURTS;  THE  JUDGES; 

THEIR  DISTRICTS,  SALARIES  AND  RESIDENCES. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789, 
established  not  only  the  Supreme  Court  but  also 
District  and  Circuit  Courts.  The  purpose  in  putting 
District  Courts  in  different  parts  of  the  country  was 
to  make  it  easy  for  persons  to  reach  the  place  where 
their  wrongs  might  be  righted  by  a  Judge  who  adminis¬ 
ters  the  Federal  laws.  Washington  is  too  far  away  and 
would  be  over-crowded  with  lawyers  and  their  clients 
and  witnesses,  if  all  the  business  of  these  Courts  had 
to  be  done  there.  At  first  a  State  constituted  a  judicial 
District.  Later,  owing  to  the  increase  of  business, 
these  large  Districts  were  subdivided  until  now  there 
are  more  than  eighty  Districts  with  one  or  more  Judges 
in  each.  In  the  Southern  District  of  New  York  State 
there  are  four  District  Judges. 

The  Constitution  does  not  expressly  state  that  the 
Judges  of  District  Courts  are  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  with  the  endorsement  of  the  Senate,  like 
the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  but  it  has  always 
been  assumed  that  such  was  its  intention,  and  the 
appointments  are  so  made.  They  receive  a  salary  of 
$6,000  per  year  each,  and  an  extra  allowance  of  $10 
a  day  or  less  for  expenses  incurred  when  they  are 
required  to  hold  court  outside  their  District.  The 
illness  or  death  of  a  Judge,  or  his  interest  in  one  case 
when  other  cases  are  pressing  to  be  heard,  make  it 
often  necessary  to  appoint  some  other  District  Judge 
to  hold  temporary  or  permanent  court  in  that  particu¬ 
lar  District.  Until  the  Circuit  Courts  were  abolished  by 
Congress  on  President  Taft’s  recommendation  (taking 
effect  January  1,  1912),  it  was  the  senior  Judge  of  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  who  selected  the  District 
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Judge  to  do  this  transfer  or  substitute  duty,  or,  if 
there  was  no  Circuit  Judge  available  in  that  District, 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  made  the 
appointment.  Since  the  Circuit  Courts  are  abolished, 
it  is  likely  that  the  Chief  Justice  alone  will  have  this 
power  of  appointment,  and  delegate  it  to  the  Associate 
Justice  who  sits  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  of 
the  District. 

The  residence  of  a  District  Judge  is  always  in  his 
District;  he  must  make  the  District  his  residence  if 
it  is  not  so  when  he  is  appointed.  He  is  deemed  to  be 
always  sitting  as  a  Court  for  hearings  in  various 
motions,  orders  and  rulings;  and,  that  he  may  be 
accessible  for  the  performance  of  these  duties,  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  District  is  necessary.  He  may  be  im¬ 
peached  and  punished  by  the  Senate  if  he  disobeys  this 
rule  to  live  there ;  for  the  United  States  must  not  have 
its  legal  power  absent  or  inoperative  in  any  District 
for  any  length  of  time.  There  are  regular  times  for 
holding  Court,  prescribed  by  Congress;  and  special 
sessions  may  be  ordered  by  the  Judges  when  necessary. 

THE  NATURE  AND  EXTENT  OF  THE  OFFICIAL  AUTHORITY 

EXERCISED  BY  THE  COURTS. 

The  subject  of  the  jurisdiction  of  any  of  the  courts 
is  a  highly  technical  branch  of  legal  practise.  Before 
the  merging  of  the  Circuit  Courts  with  the  District 
Courts  by  President  Taft’s  advice  to  Congress,  the 
procedure  in  these  United  States  courts  was  complex 
and  confusing.  Their  jurisdiction  overlapped;  and 
the  same  Judge  often  sat  for  both  Courts  in  turn,  and 
sometimes,  also,  occasionally,  for  one  of  the  Circuit 
Courts  of  Appeals.  Speaking  generally,  however,  a 
District  Judge  has  jurisdiction  over  all  crimes  and 
offenses  against  the  Federal  laws,  committed  in  his 
District  or  upon  the  high  seas,  except  in  criminal  cases 
requiring  the  death  penalty.  In  the  case  of  offenses 
on  the  high  seas,  under  the  American  flag,  it  is  the 
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District  in  which  the  offender  is  found,  or  to  which  he 
may  first  be  brought  after  the  offense  has  been  com¬ 
mitted,  that  has  jurisdiction.  In  case  of  war  the 
District  Court  has  to  determine  the  lawfulness  of  a 
capture,  what  shall  be  done  with  the  prize,  and  how 
the  proceeds  obtained  from  the  sale  of  it  shall  be  spent. 
Every  person  in  service  on  board  the  victorious  vessel 
which  captures  a  ship  of  the  enemy  receives  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  prize  money,  according  to  his  rank. 
All  this  is  subject,  of  course,  to  appeal  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  as  in  other  cases. 

The  District  Court  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  all 
civil  causes  of  an  admiralty  and  maritime  character. 
One  peculiar  thing  about  maritime  law  is  that  a  ship 
may  be  proceeded  against  directly,  as  if  it  were  the 
debtor.  The  ship  is  liable  for  the  negligence  of  its 
master,  and  is  made  defendant  in  a  suit  for  damage. 
Such  a  case  arises  when  a  person  has  not  been  paid  for 
materials  and  labor  furnished  for  the  building  or  repair 
of  the  ship,  or  for  supplies  furnished  for  the  crew,  or 
when  the  ship  causes  damage  by  collision,  or  when  a 
person  saves  the  ship  when  it  is  abandoned  or  is  help¬ 
less  at  sea.  Following  certain  processes  in  such  cases, 
a  United  States  marshal  (who  is  a  Federal  police 
officer)  “ attaches’ ’  the  ship  and  holds  it  until  the  Judge 
signs  an  order  to  release  it  after  the  matter  is  adjusted. 
The  District  Courts  have  complete  admiralty  or  mari¬ 
time  jurisdiction  over  all  the  public  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States,  which  may  be  used  by  vessels  in 
carrying  on  commerce  with  foreign  nations.  For 
example,  a  navigable  stream  flowing  into  the  Great 
Lakes  comes  within  this  description,  as  the  lakes  are 
connected  with  the  sea  by  canal  and  river. 

The  District  Court  has  further  jurisdiction  in  suits 
against  national  banks;  in  case  of  wrongs  committed 
in  violation  of  international  law  or  a  treaty  of  the 
United  States ;  in  suits  against  consuls  or  vice-consuls 
of  foreign  nations  residing  in  the  District;  in  cases 
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arising  under  tlie  immigration  and  contract  labor  laws, 
and  cases  relating  to  unlawful  occupancy  of  public 
lands;  in  suits  for  penalties  for  the  violation  of  the 
United  States  statutes  with  relation  to  the  equipment 
of  railroad  cars ;  in  proceedings  for  the  condemnation 
of  land  for  Federal  uses,  and  in  a  great  many  other 
cases  involving  Federal  statutes. 

The  original  jurisdiction  formerly  enjoyed  by  the 
Circuit  Courts  (now  abolished),  and  which  was  given 
by  Congress  to  the  District  Courts  in  addition  to  their 
own  jurisdiction  (both  original  and  concurrent),  in¬ 
cludes  the  following  classes  of  cases:  (1)  Suits  in 
equity  in  which  the  United  States  is  the  petitioner,  and 
in  which  not  more  than  $500  is  claimed  (an  equity 
suit  being  one  intended  to  relieve  the  hardships  caused 
by  the  strict  application  of  the  inflexible  rules  of  the 
common  laws).  (2)  Suits  at  common  law  where  the 
United  States,  or  an  officer  thereof,  is  the  plaintiff 
and  sues  under  authority  of  Congress  (a  common  law 
suit  being  one  which  bases  its  authority  upon  the  rules 
developed  by  the  courts,  in  their  decisions,  defining  the 
meaning  of  statutes  and  the  rights  and  obligations  of 
persons).  (3)  Suits  arising  under  the  revenue,  postal, 
copyright,  patent,  trade-mark,  and  certain  election 
laws ;  and  many  other  suits,  causes  and  proceedings. 

To  each  District  is  assigned  a  district  attorney,  who 
represents  the  United  States  in  all  suits  arising  in  the 
United  States  courts  held  in  his  District;  also  a  mar¬ 
shal,  who  executes  the  decision  of  the  court,  and  who 
may  call  out  a  posse  of  armed  men  to  help  him  or  may 
ask  the  President  to  send  the  United  States  troops  to 
aid  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity. 

APPEALS  TO  THE  SUPREME  COURT. 

An  appeal  may  be  taken  from  a  District  Court  to 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District,  except 
in  certain  cases  as  to  jurisdiction  and  constitutionality. 
These  exceptions  are :  Cases  in  which  the  jurisdiction 
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of  the  court  is  in  question,  final  sentences  or  decrees 
in  prize  causes  (as  when  an  enemy’s  ship  is  captured), 
cases  of  conviction  for  capital  crimes  against  the 
United  States,  those  involving  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  or  the  constitutionality  of  any  Federal 
law,  and  cases  where  a  State  law  is  said  to  be  in  con¬ 
travention  of  the  United  States  Constitution.  In  such 
cases  appeals  must  be  taken  from  the  District  Court 
directly  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  COURT  OF  CLAIMS. 

This  court  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  try¬ 
ing  cases  brought  by  individuals  for  money  supposed 
to  be  due  them  by  the  national  Government.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  Chief  Justice  and  four  judges,  each  appointed 
by  the  President,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  Chief  Justice  receives  a  salary  of  $6,500 
a  year;  and  his  associates,  $6,000  each.  The  court 
holds  one  session  each  year  in  Washington,  beginning 
the  first  Monday  in  December  and  continuing  as  long 
as  necessary  for  the  prompt  disposition  of  the  court’s 
business.  Three  of  the  judges  constitute  a  quorum, 
and  the  concurrence  of  three  is  necessary  for  the 
decision  of  any  case. 

THE  COURT’S  JURISDICTION. 

The  Court  of  Claims  hears  and  determines  claims 
based  on  any  Federal  Statute,  or  on  any  regulation 
made  by  any  Executive  department  (such  as  the 
Treasury  Department,  Post  Office  Department,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  or  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor),  or  based  on  any  contract  made  by  Congress 
and  referred  by  Congress  to  this  Court  for  adjudi¬ 
cation.  The  Act  of  1855,  which  established  this  Court, 
the  Act  of  1863,  which  reorganized  it  in  its  present 
form,  the  subsequent  amendments  to  these  Acts,  and 
finally  the  Act  of  1911,  which  codified,  revised  and 
amended  all  the  laws  relating  to  the  Judiciary,  pre- 
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scribe  the  Court’s  jurisdiction  and  modes  of  proced¬ 
ure  in  determining  the  justice  of  claims  against  the 
United  States.  Final  judgment  against  a  claim  is  a 
permanent  bar  against  its  subsequent  prosecution  in 
any  respect.  It  is  one  of  the  attributes  of  sover¬ 
eignty  that  it  can  not  be  sued  without  its  own  consent. 

One  important  provision  respecting  the  Court  of 
Claims  is  that  no  Congressman  or  resident  Commis¬ 
sioner  can  practise  in  this  Court,  because  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  Government’s  business  and  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  fraud  or  undue  influence  in  prosecuting  a 
claim.  To  do  so  makes  him  liable  to  heavy  fine  and 
imprisonment;  and,  the  law  states,  he  “ shall,  more¬ 
over,  be  incapable  of  holding  any  office  of  honor,  trust, 
or  profit  under  the  Government  of  the  United  States,” 
if  he  disobeys  this  rule. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  COURT  FOR  CHINA. 

There  are  three  other  courts  having  Federal  pow¬ 
ers.  These  have  been  found  necessary  on  account  of 
the  commercial  expansion  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  pressure  of  business  upon  the  Supreme  Court  and 
the  inferior  courts  of  the  National  Government.  One 
of  these  is  the  United  States  Court  for  China.  It 
consists  of  a  Judge,  appointed  by  the  President,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  at  $8,000  a  year  ; 
district  attorney,  marshal,  and  clerk.  The  chief  place 
of  holding  sessions  of  this  court  is  in  Shanghai,  China, 
but  it  also  sits  once  a  year  in  Canton,  Tien  Tsin,  and 
Hankau. 

The  Judge  can  hold  office  for  ten  years.  He  hears 
cases  on  appeal  from  the  United  States  consular 
courts  in  China  and  Korea,  and  has  original  juris¬ 
diction  in  diplomatic,  commercial  and  legal  matters 
not  included  within  the  consular  jurisdiction.  Appeals  ’ 
lie  from  this  court  to  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Judicial  Circuit  (which  in¬ 
cludes  the  Pacific  Coast  States  and  Hawaii) ;  and 
from  there  an  appeal  is  taken  to  the  United  States 
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Supreme  Court,  as  provided  in  the  usual  procedure. 
Nevertheless,  this  Court  is  not  a  part  of  the  Judiciary 
of  the  United  States,  but  is  an  arm  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  which  has  supervision  of  international  affairs 
through  ambassadors,  ministers,  consuls,  and  other 
officials. 

THE  COMMERCE  COURT. 

This  court  was  established  in  1910  to  have  juris¬ 
diction  over  cases  for  the  enforcement,  annulment  or 
suspension  of  orders  issued  by  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  (other  than  for  the  payment  of 
money).  Such  jurisdiction  was  formerly  given  to  the 
United  States  Circuit  Courts.  The  cases  are  numer¬ 
ous.  The  Circuit  Courts  were  therefore  greatly 
relieved  by  its  establishment,  and  the  cases  are 
settled  more  quickly  than  formerly.  The  Court  is 
composed  of  five  Judges,  appointed  by  the  President 
to  serve  one,  two,  three,  four,  and  five  years,  respect¬ 
ively.  Their  places  are  filled,  when  their  terms  expire, 
by  District  (formerly  Circuit)  Judges,  who  are 
assigned  to  this  duty  for  five  years  each  by  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  These 
Judges  are  experts  in  the  laws  and  customs  of  rail¬ 
road  and  steamship  transportation. 

The  Commerce  Court  is  permanently  open  and 
is  held  in  Washington.  It  may  also  hold  sessions  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  States  as  desired.  On 
this  account,  $1,500  for  expenses  are  allowed  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Judge’s  salary  of  $7,000.  Four  Judges 
constitute  a  quorum,  and  at  least  a  majority  of  the 
five  (that  is,  three)  must  agree  in  rendering  a  decision. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  Commerce  Court  is  sought  by 
filing  a  petition  setting  forth  the  cause  of  action  and 
specifying  the  relief  sought.  Appeals  may  be  taken 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

THE  COURT  OF  CUSTOMS  APPEALS. 

This  Court  was  established  by  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1908,  to  have  exclusive  appellate  jurisdiction  to  review 
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on  appeal  the  decisions  of  the  United  States  Board 
of  General  Appraisers,  in  cases  respecting  the  classi¬ 
fication  of  merchandise  and  the  rate  of  import  duty 
imposed  thereon.  Cases  are  appealed  by  the  importer 
from  the  Collector  of  Customs  to  the  Board  of  General 
Appraisers,  and  then  to  this  Court  of  Customs  Appeals 
instead  of  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  judgments  of 
this  Court  are  final  in  such  cases,  and  in  all  appealable 
questions  concerning  the  laws  governing  the  collection 
of  customs  revenues. 

There  is  a  presiding  judge  and  four  associate 
judges  appointed  by  the  President,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Three  members  constitute 
a  quorum,  and  the  concurrence  of  three  is  necessary 
to  a  decision.  Their  salary  is  $7,000  a  year,  each,  and 
extra  allowance  is  made  for  expenses. 


PART  IV. 


THE  STATE  AND  ITS  GOVERNMENT. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

The  State. 

WHAT  CONSTITUTES  A  STATE. 

HENEVER,  people  meet  together,  it  is  the  com¬ 
mon  impulse  to  organize,  to  elect  a  chairman 
or  president  and  other  officers  and  committees, 
and,  if  the  people  are  a  large  community,  to  choose 
delegates  who  will  meet  the  delegates  of  other  com¬ 
munities  regarding  their  mutual  interests.  These 
chosen  representatives  do  the  public  services  for  all 
the  people,  and  may  be  compensated  for  so  doing. 
Aristotle  observed  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago 
that  “Man  is  by  nature  a  political  animal.”  From 
earliest  times,  every  tribe  or  community  has  shown 
this  instinctive  tendency  to  organize  under  some  domi¬ 
nant  leadership,  and  to  manage  their  affairs  through 
some  form  of  government.  Thus  they  secure  mutual 
protection  and  the  orderly  conduct  of  their  private 
business,  unless  the  government  becomes  domineering 
to  the  point  of  unbearable  oppression.  An  independ¬ 
ent,  sovereign,  political  community  is  called  a  State. 
Its  essential  features  are  independence,  sovereignty, 
and  organization. 

The  United  States  of  America  is  a  union  of 
sovereign  States.  Thirteen  of  these — Delaware, 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Georgia,  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  Maryland,  South  Carolina,  New 
Hampshire,  Virginia,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  and 
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Rhode  Island — were  originally  colonies  of  Great 
Britain,  but  they  joined  forces  by  Articles  of  Confed¬ 
eration,  and  declared  their  independence  from  Eng¬ 
land  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1776,  by  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  “set  up  for  themselves”  in  the 
business  of  self-government  as  a  separate  nation. 
From  time  to  time,  the  new  nation,  thus  formed,  ac¬ 
quired  by  conquest,  exploration  and  purchase,  vast 
regions  of  land  and  water  extending  westward  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  this  region  grew  in  population  until 
it  had  to  be  divided,  for  convenience  of  government, 
into  separate  sections,  called  territories,  which  were 
managed  by  the  central  government  of  the  United 
States  as  public  lands.  Florida  was  bought  of  Spain. 
The  vast  region  known  as  the  Louisiana  Purchase, 
comprising  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  Great 
Northwest,  was  bought  of  Napoleon ;  and  later  Texas, 
and  a  great  portion  of  what  had  belonged  to  Mexico, 
including  California,  were  added,  by  conquest  and 
treaty,  to  the  national  domain. 

One  by  one,  the  territories  were  admitted  as  sover¬ 
eign  States  into  the  Union,  by  adopting  constitutions 
of  their  own  which  were  approved  by  Congress.  From 
1791  to  1907,  thirty-three  territories  were  thus  added 
as  States  to  the  original  thirteen,  making  a  total  of 
forty-six.  In  1911  the  territories  of  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona  sought  admission  into  the  Union.  This 
left  the  territory  of  Hawaii,  and  the  Districts  of 
Columbia  and  Alaska,  besides  the  Philippines,  Porto 
Rico,  and  other  islands  which  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War. 

A  State  consists  of  the  people  of  a  large  section  of 
the  country  who  live  together  as  a  “body  politic”  in 
cities,  towns,  and  villages  within  the  State’s  geograph¬ 
ical  limits.  The  largest  subdivision  of  the  United 
States  is  the  District  of  Alaska,  with  nearly  600,000 
square  miles.  The  largest  State  in  the  Union  is  Texas, 
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with  265,780  square  miles.  Although  less  than  half 
the  size  of  Alaska,  the  State  of  Texas  is  larger  than 
either  France  or  the  German  Empire.  New  York  is 
the  most  populous  State,  having  9,115,000  inhabitants, 
which  is  much  more  than  Persia,  Belgium,  or  Siam 
possesses.  Rhode  Island,  the  smallest  State,  with 
1,250  square  miles,  is  larger  in  area  than  most  of  the 
Germanic  States  in  Europe,  and,  with  its  542,610  in¬ 
habitants,  it  is  about  half  as  populous  as  Uruguay  or 
Tripoli. 

The  united  purpose  of  the  States  of  the  Union  is 
not  merely  for  social  and  business  intercourse,  but  for 
mutual  protection  and  progress  in  every  way.  A  State 
has  a  political  organization  to  formulate  and  execute 
its  purposes;  this  is  the  government.  It  consists  of 
certain  departments  and  a  great  variety  of  officials 
who  look  after  the  State’s  affairs.  The  scope  of  the 
authority  of  the  State’s  government  is  determined  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  by  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  State,  by  the  statute  laws,  which  are  en¬ 
acted  by  the  Federal  Congress  and  the  State’s  law¬ 
making  body  (the  Legislature),  and  by  the  common 
law,  which  consists  of  the  judicial  decisions  that  have 
been  “ handed  down”  and  established  as  legal  princi¬ 
ples  by  the  highest  courts  of  England  and  America. 

A  distinction  must  therefore  be  made  between  the 
State  and  the  government.  Although  the  form  of 
government  may  change,  the  State  remains.  The 
State  is,  primarily,  the  sovereign  power  of  the  people 
and  the  geographical  area  within  which  they  live.  The 
government  is  the  State’s  machinery  of  organization 
and  operation. 

The  people  of  each  State,  by  their  right  of  sover¬ 
eignty,  are  deemed  to  possess  the  original  and  ultimate 
property  in  all  lands  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State.  This  is  called  the  right  of  “ eminent  domain.” 
It  is  recognized  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  states:  “New  States  may  be  admitted 
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by  the  Congress  into  this  Union;  but  no  new  State 
shall  be  formed  or  erected  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  other  State,  nor  any  other  State  be  formed  by 
the  junction  of  two  or  more  States,  or  parts  of  States, 
without  the  consent  of  the  legislatures  of  the  States 
concerned,  as  well  as  the  Congress.’ ’ 

THE  SOVEREIGN  POWER  OF  THE  STATE. 

Because  of  the  great  power  a  State  has — whether 
New  York,  Georgia,  Illinois,  California,  or  any  other 
State  in  the  Union — to  perform  its  own  public  work, 
manage  its  own  public  property,  and  make  and  enforce 
its  own  State  laws,  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  “sovereign 
State,”  just  as  a  great  monarch  of  Europe  is  spoken 
of  as  a  sovereign.  Here  the  people  are  sovereign; 
there  the  king  or  emperor  is  sovereign.  This  sover¬ 
eign  power  of  a  State  comes  from  the  people,  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  State,  who  have  made  the  State’s 
constitution. 

This  power  is  exercised  over  the  individual  citizens. 
The  people  of  any  State,  through  their  representa¬ 
tives,  have  made  a  law  to  punish  a  murderer  by  death ; 
or  to  prohibit  arson,  burglary,  forgery,  theft,  and 
drunkenness ;  or  they  may  compel  any  citizen  to  give 
up  lands  and  houses  (for  just  compensation)  when 
they  are  needed  for  public  purposes;  and  in  a  great 
many  other  ways  the  sovereign  power  of  all  the  people 
of  the  State  is  exercised  over  individual  citizens.  It 
is  this  power  of  the  State  which  grants  charters  to 
cities  to  carry  on  local  public  business.  The  laws  that 
regulate  ordinary  private  business  are  principally 
State  laws.  The  State’s  laws  define  the  rights  and 
duties  of  married  persons,  of  parents  and  children,  of 
employers  and  employees,  and  of  partners  in  busi¬ 
ness  ;  they  prescribe  how  records  shall  be  kept  of  land 
sales  and  of  mortgages  on  real  estate,  and  of  records 
of  judgments  obtained  in  court.  They  deal  with  edu¬ 
cation,  local  elections,  corporations,  the  public  health, 
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the  poor,  the  delinquent  class,  and  many  other 
subjects. 

The  State  also  owes  a  great  duty  to  its  people 
(that  is,  the  people  owe  it  to  themselves).  It  must 
protect  the  life,  liberty,  and  property  of  the  individual 
citizen.  Crime  and  disorder  must  be  suppressed. 
While  charters  may  be  granted  to  corporations  to  do 
business  within  the  State,  these  may  be  taken  away 
if  the  corporation  restrains  trade,  or  becomes  a  dan¬ 
gerous  monopoly  and  a  menace  to  the  prosperity  and 
peace  of  the  people.  So,  in  other  ways,  the  State  gov¬ 
ernment  exercises  a  watchful  care  over  the  people's 
interests. 

There  are  limitations,  however,  to  State  sover¬ 
eignty.  For  national  purposes,  and  in  our  relations 
with  foreign  nations,  the  United  States  is  sovereign 
over  any  of  the  States  composing  the  Union,  just  as 
the  State  is  sovereign  over  the  counties,  cities,  villages 
and  towns  within  its  borders.  Only  the  sovereign 
power  of  the  United  States  can  deal  with  foreign  na¬ 
tions,  or  make  war  with  them,  or  enter  into  treaties 
with  them  for  peace  or  commerce.  Under  the  United 
States  Constitution,  the  States  may  exercise  all  powers 
not  specifically  given  by  this  Constitution  to  the  cen¬ 
tral  Government  at  Washington;  those  not  specif¬ 
ically  forbidden  by  the  United  States  Constitution  to 
be  exercised  by  the  several  States;  and  those  not  re¬ 
served  to  the  people.  Thus  an  individual  State  may 
not  coin  money,  nor  establish  post  offices  and  post 
roads,  nor  regulate  inter-State  commerce,  because 
these  are  some  of  the  matters  specifically  given  by  the 
United  States  Constitution  into  the  exclusive  control 
of  the  United  States. 

There  is  another  important  limitation  upon  State 
sovereignty.  None  of  the  States  is  allowed  to  with¬ 
draw  from  the  Union.  The  Union  is  no  longer  con¬ 
sidered  a  collection  of  sovereign  States  held  together 
bv  an  agreement  like  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
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as  was  the  case  before  the  Revolutionary  War.  The 
United  States  under  the  Constitution  is  a  national 
unit,  like  one  great  State,  and  the  United  States  Con¬ 
stitution  defines  the  national  government,  which  is 
superior  for  certain  purposes  to  the  government  of  the 
several  States.  Eleven  States  attempted  to  secede 
from  this  Union  during  the  Civil  War;  but  the  rule 
of  the  majority  prevailed,  and  ‘ ‘the  Confederate 
States  were  compelled  to  cease  seceding”  after  four 
years  of  fighting.  State  assemblymen  and  other  public 
servants  swear,  on  taking  their  oath  of  office,  to  sup¬ 
port  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which,  as 
explained  in  the  article  on  “The  Judiciary,”  is  the 
Supreme  Law.  All  statutes  passed  by  a  State  legisla¬ 
ture  must  be  in  accord  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  anything  in  the  Constitution  or 
statutes  of  anv  State  not  in  accord  with  the  Constitu- 
tion  of  the  United  States  is  void  and  of  no  effect. 

Always  the  people  rule  supreme  within  this  rela¬ 
tionship  under  both  the  national  and  the  State  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  people  are  the  State ;  they  are  also  the 
United  States.  The  people  through  representatives 
are  the  supreme  law-making  power  in  State  and  Na¬ 
tion.  They  may  change  their  State  or  national  Con¬ 
stitution  if  they  see  fit;  but,  for  State  purposes,  the 
State  government  is  independent  of  the  national  gov¬ 
ernment, — always  with  due  regard  to  the  legal  meth¬ 
ods  of  performing  any  acts  of  State  sovereignty, 
whether  amending  the  State  Constitution,  electrocut¬ 
ing  a  murderer,  building  a  canal,  or  quelling  a  labor 
riot.  All  must  be  done  according  to  law. 

The  United  States  Constitution  prescribes  that 
“full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  State  to 
the  public  acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings  of 
every  other  State,”  and  declares  that  “the  citizen  of 
each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  im¬ 
munities  of  citizens  of  the  several  States.”  Thus, 
freedom  and  equality  prevail  among  the  citizens  of  the 
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several  States,  as  well  as  sovereignty  within  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  each  State. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  MACHINERY. 

The  government  of  each  State  in  the  Union — that 
is,  the  political  machinery  by  which  the  State’s  public 
affairs  are  carried  on — is  the  same  in  form  as  that  of 
the  United  States  government.  It  has  three  depart¬ 
ments, — the  legislative,  executive  and  judicial  depart¬ 
ments.  The  first  of  these  is  a  body  of  representatives 
from  various  districts  of  the  State,  who  make  the  State 
laws,  just  as  Congress  makes  the  Federal  laws  at 
Washington.  And,  like  Congress,  the  State  Legisla¬ 
ture  has  two  branches.  One  of  these, — the  Upper 
House,  is  the  State  Senate,  corresponding  with  the 
national  Senate  in  the  nature  of  its  powers  and  duties. 
The  other  branch — the  Lower  House — is  the  Assem¬ 
bly,  corresponding  with  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  Congress. 

The  second  of  the  three  departments  of  the  State 
government,  the  executive,  is  that  which  sees  that  the 
laws  are  enforced  and  obeyed.  It  corresponds  with 
the  Executive  Department  of  the  national  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  head  of  this  department  as  chief  executive 
is  the  Governor.  His  position  corresponds  with  that 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  He  transmits 
periodic  messages  or  recommendations  to  the  law¬ 
making  body,  the  Legislature,  just  as  the  President 
does  to  Congress,  and,  with  the  help  of  other  executive 
officers  corresponding  with  the  President’s  cabinet,  he 
executes  the  will  of  the  people  as  expressed  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  and  laws  of  the  State.  The  third  depart¬ 
ment,  the  Judicial,  which  corresponds  with  the  national 
Judiciary,  interprets  the  laws  by  applying  them  in 
specific  cases  that  come  up  for  decision  in  the  course  of 
litigation  among  citizens  of  the  State.  These  three 
departments  will  be  considered  later  in  detail. 
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POLITICAL  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  STATE. 

Every  State  is  divided  into  areas  called  counties,  of 
a  size  suitable  for  applying  the  State  laws  through 
the  courts,  for  representation  in  the  Legislature,  etc. 
Their  boundaries  are  arranged  by  the  Legislature,  but 
the  Legislature  can  not  divide  a  county  into  two  or 
more  counties  without  the  consent  of  the  people  of  that 
county,  any  more  than  Congress  can  change  the 
boundaries  of  a  State  without  the  consent  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  that  State.  Neither  can  the  Legislature  shift 
the  county  seat,  where  the  county  offices  are,  without 
the  consent  of  the  people  of  that  county.  The  people 
rule  even  within  this  smaller  section  of  the  State,  as 
they  do  in  the  State  or  the  nation.  County  govern¬ 
ment  and  other  county  features  are  described  more 
fully  in  this  volume  in  a  separate  article.  The  county 
has  power  from  the  State  Legislature  to  acquire  land 
on  which  to  erect  a  county  court  house,  jail,  and  other 
necessary  buildings;  to  assess  and  collect  taxes  for 
county  purposes,  to  sue  for  debts  due  the  county,  and 
to  defend  suits  against  the  county  just  as  an  individual 
citizen  might  against  himself.  For  these  and  other 
purposes  special  county  officials  are  elected,  such  as 
treasurer,  auditor,  sheriff,  county  clerk,  attorney, 
school  superintendent,  recorder,  etc. 

Another  political  division  of  the  State  is  the  town, 
typical  examples  of  which  exist  in  New  England.  This 
is  a  public  corporation,  receiving  a  charter  from  the 
State  like  any  other  corporation,  which  gives  it  the 
right  to  do  the  business  for  which  it  is  organized,  to 
sue  and  be  sued,  etc.  Another  kind  of  town  is  the 
township,  commonly  found  in  the  western  and  in  some 
of  the  southern  States.  This  is  not  a  chartered  cor¬ 
poration,  but  simply  a  convenient  area  or  subdivision 
of  the  county,  for  purposes  of  taxation,  education,  de¬ 
scription  of  lands  in  deeds,  and  distribution  of  law 
cases  in  the  lower  courts.  The  New  England  town  gov¬ 
ernment  is  conducted  by  mass  meetings  of  the  citizens, 
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who  elect  officers  to  transact  the  town’s  public  business. 

The  village  is  another  political  subdivision  of  the 
State.  It  may  be  organized  as  a  municipal  corpora¬ 
tion?  just  as  the  town  is,  and  its  population  is  subject 
to  the  government  of  the  town  in  which  the  village  is 
located;  but  the  village  government  is,  nevertheless, 
independent  of  the  town  government.  The  village  is, 
practically,  a  little  city,  governed  by  a  president  and 
board  of  trustees  whose  official  authority  corresponds 
with  that  of  the  mayor  and  the  common  council  of  a 
city. 

Another  and  a  most  important  division  of  the  State 
is  the  city.  The  importance  of  this  division  is  under¬ 
stood  when  it  is  stated  that  now  about  one-tliird  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  live  in  cities  of  more  than 
8,000  inhabitants ;  whereas,  twenty-five  years  ago,  only 
about  one-fifth  of  the  population  lived  in  cities.  The 
government  of  cities  is  complex,  and  is  elsewhere  fully 
described  in  this  volume.  The  regulation  of  the  city’s 
business  involves  the  expenditure  of  a  much  greater 
amount  of  money  in  proportion  to  the  population  than 
does  the  county,  the  State,  or  the  national  Government. 

The  State  Legislature  is  supreme  in  city  affairs. 
The  city  has  a  charter  from  the  State  outlining  its 
departments  of  government,  the  duties  of  its  officials, 
etc.  To  obtain  a  charter  a  petition  is  made  from  a 
certain  number  of  voters  living  within  the  section  of 
the  State  that  desires  a  city  government,  and  a  special 
local  election  is  held  at  which  the  citizens  vote  for  or 
against  being  incorporated.  The  charter,  if  granted, 
serves  the  same  purpose  for  the  city  that  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  does  for  the  State.  The  city  has  officials  who 
correspond  in  a  lesser  degree  with  those  of  the  nation 
or  State.  It  has  a  mayor,  as  the  State  has  a  governor, 
a  council  like  the  State’s  Legislature,  and  other  corre¬ 
sponding  officers. 

For  convenience  of  local  government  the  city’s 
population  and  territory  are  divided  into  boroughs 
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or  wards.  In  New  York  City  each  borough  has  a  presi¬ 
dent,  and  all  the  borough  presidents  meet  with  the 
mayor  to  discuss  ways  and  means  of  collecting  reve¬ 
nue,  and  to  pass  resolutions  for  the  expenditure  of  the 
money  thus  collected  for  the  public  good.  They  con¬ 
stitute  a  board  of  “  estimate  and  apportionment. ’  ’ 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


The  State  Constitutions. 

HOW  STATE  CONSTITUTIONS  WERE  MADE. 

STATE  constitution,  as  defined  by  Bryce,  is  a 
comprehensive  fundamental  law,  or  group  of 
laws,  included  in  one  document  (or  “instrument,’ ’ 
as  it  is  called  in  legal  phrase),  which  has  been  enacted 
directly  by  the  people  of  the  State,  and  is  capable  of 
being  repealed  or  altered,  not  by  the  people’s  repre¬ 
sentatives  but  only  by  the  people  themselves. 

New  Hampshire,  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  and 
New  Jersey  adopted  State  constitutions  before  inde¬ 
pendence  was  declared.  That  was  the  first  time  in 
history  that  people  ever  ordained  written  constitutions 
superior  to  the  Government,  which  would  limit  the 
government,  and  be  alterable  only  by  the  people.  They 
had  no  models  to  guide  them,  so,  to  some  extent,  they 
copied  the  charters  that  England  had  given  them.  The 
power  that  the  King  of  England  had  had  over  them 
was  altered  and  was  bestowed  upon  trusted  assem¬ 
blies  of  representatives  selected  from  their  own  num¬ 
bers,  who  should  appoint  governors  and  judges. 

Virginia  was  dissatisfied  with  such  a  constitution, 
and  her  convention  adopted  one  that  included  a  bill 
of  rights  of  individuals  with  which  the  new  govern¬ 
ment  never  should  interfere;  it  adopted  also  a  dec¬ 
laration  of  independence  and  a  form  of  government. 
Other  States  did  the  same,  and  Massachusetts,  which 
had  been  used  to  the  town  mass  meeting  of  the  people, 
submitted  its  completed  constitution  to  the  voters  of 
that  State  for  their  ratification.  A  real  share  in  the 
work  of  constitution  making  was  given  to  the  people 
of  Massachusetts. 
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The  constitutions  of  the  revolutionary  period  were 
enacted  in  a  few  instances  by  the  State  Legislatures, 
which  had  full  power  from  the  people  so  to  act;  but 
usually  they  were  prepared  by  conventions  of  the 
people’s  representatives,  called  together  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  who  were-given  authority  both  to  draft  and  adopt 
a  constitution. 

HOW  STATE  CONSTITUTIONS  ARE  MADE  AT  PRESENT. 

Since  1792  the  State  convention,  composed  of  dele¬ 
gates  elected  by  the  voters,  has  first  made  the  draft 
of  a  proposed  constitution,  and  then  has  submitted  it 
to  the  citizens  of  the  State  for  ratification  or  rejection, 
and  the  voters  have  voted  for  or  against  it,  either  in 
toto  (as  a  single  instrument),  or  section  by  section. 
This  was  the  method  adopted  originally  by  Massachu¬ 
setts.  The  States  that  have  been  admitted  to  the 
Union  since  1789  have  entered  it  as  organized  self- 
governing  communities,  with  constitutions  already 
formed.  When  Congress  decides  to  admit  a  territory 
to  statehood,  it  may  pass  an  act  empowering  its  people 
to  hold  a  convention  and  enact  a  constitution ;  or  Con¬ 
gress  may  accept  and  confirm  a  constitution  drawn  up 
previously  by  a  territorial  convention. 

In  case  a  general  revision  of  a  State  constitution  is 
sought  to  be  effected,  the  Legislature  is  empowered  to 
propose  the  calling  of  a  popular  convention,  to  be 
chosen  specially  for  the  purpose.  The  question 
whether  or  not  such  a  convention  shall  be  called  must 
be  submitted  to  the  people ;  if  they  vote  for  its  being 
summoned,  it  is  elected  by  the  usual  suffrage.  The 
convention  meets  and  undertakes  the  revision,  and 
then  submits  the  results  of  its  labors  to  the  popular 
vote,  which  may  either  accept  those  results  or  reject 
them  and  fall  back  upon  the  old  constitutional  arrange¬ 
ments.  Seven  State  constitutions  require  periodical 
votes  upon  whether  conventions  shall  be  called  or  not. 
The  interval  in  New  Hampshire  is  seven  years;  in 
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Iowa,  ten;  in  Michigan,  sixteen;  and  in  New  York, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Ohio  it  is  twenty  years. 

Legislatures  may,  however,  themselves  propose 
particular  amendments  to  the  State  constitutions 
(except  in  New  Hampshire) ;  but  in  almost  all  cases 
popular  sanction  must  follow.  The  vote  of  the  people 
at  large  is  an  indispensable  “condition  precedent’’  to 
the  incorporation  of  an  amendment  into  the  funda¬ 
mental  law.  The  details  of  these  processes  of  amend¬ 
ment  differ  widely  in  different  States.  In  Vermont, 
for  example,  only  the  Senate  can  propose  amendments, 
and  this  must  be  done  at  intervals  of  ten  years.  In 
Connecticut  amendments  can  he  originated  only  by  its 
House  of  Representatives.  In  the  larger  number  of 
cases  a  majority  of  the  popular  vote  is  required  for 
ratification  of  a  constitutional  amendment. 

Within  the  last  decade  several  States  (or  “com¬ 
monwealths”)  have  adopted  a  method  of  amendment 
entirely  independent  of  the  Legislature,  through  the 
popular  initiative  and  referendum.  For  example,  in 
Oregon  eight  per  cent  of  the  legal  voters  may  propose 
an  amendment  by  petition.  The  proposal  must  be 
submitted  to  the  voters,  and  if  it  receives  a  majority 
of  all  votes  cast  thereon,  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  con¬ 
stitution.  A  somewhat  similar  method  prevails  in 
Oklahoma.  There  is  a  growing  tendency  to  let  the 
people  decide  great  public  questions  by  the  vote. 

CONTENTS  OF  STATE  CONSTITUTIONS. 

The  early  State  constitutions  consisted  ordinarily 
of  two  parts:  first,  the  bill  of  rights,  which  enumer¬ 
ated  the  civil  and  political  rights  of  the  individuals; 
and,  second,  an  outline  of  the  general  framework  of 
government,  providing  for  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial  departments,  and  prescribing  qualifications  for 
voters. 

Recent  constitutions  contain,  in  addition  to  this,  the 
definition  of  the  boundaries  of  the  State,  also  many 
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provisions  relating  to  finance,  tlie  militia,  education, 
corporations,  taxation,  public  institutions  like  prisons 
and  hospitals,  hours  of  labor,  public  health,  and  the 
government  of  cities.  In  recent  years  a  tendency  has 
appeared  to  provide  in  State  constitutions  for  longer 
terms  of  office  for  the  governor  and  the  judges;  and 
a  limited  veto  power  upon  legislation  is  given  to  the 
governor.  The  constitutions  of  today  also  place  limi¬ 
tations  on  “ special  legislation,’’  prohibiting  the  Leg¬ 
islature,  for  example,  from  going  beyond  a  certain 
limit  of  indebtedness  in  a  single  year,  or  limiting  the 
length  of  the  legislative  session.  There  is  always  a 
provision  regarding  the  method  of  amending  the  con¬ 
stitution  ;  also  a  schedule  of  provisions  relating  to  the 
method  of  submitting  the  constitution  to  the  vote  of 
the  people,  and  arrangements  for  the  transition  from 
the  previous  constitution  to  the  new  one  to  be  enacted 
by  the  vote. 

The  State  constitutions  thus  go  much  more  into  de¬ 
tails  regarding  the  organization  of  the  State  govern¬ 
ment  than  the  Federal  Constitution  does  regarding  the 
national  Government.  The  Federal  Constitution  is 
an  outline,  leaving  the  manner  of  execution  to  be 
worked  out.  Woodrow  Wilson  observes  in  his  book 
The  State :  “Our  Federal  Constitution  is  strong  and 
flexible  chiefly  because  of  its  great,  its  admirable  sim¬ 
plicity  and  its  strictly  constitutional  scope.  But  the 
constitutions  of  the  States  go  far  beyond  organic  pro¬ 
visions  and  undertake  the  ordinary,  but  very  difficult, 
work  of  legislative  enactment.”  He  cites  provisions 
in  State  constitutions  relating  to  the  management  of 
State  property  (such  as  canals  and  roads) ;  the  de¬ 
tailed  administration  of  the  State  debt;  the  amount 
and  kind  of  property  which  are  to  be  exempt  from 
seizure  for  private  debt;  and  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors.  Such  provisions  are  usually,  and  perhaps 
more  properly,  the  subject  of  enactment  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature  into  statute  law,  rather  than  a  part  of  the  State 
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constitutions,  which  are  intended  to  be  broadly  funda¬ 
mental.  The  State  constitutions  are  often  so  explicit 
that  the  outline  is  lost.  The  Louisiana  Constitution 
(1908)  devotes  three  thousand  words  to  “Suffrage  and 
Elections”  alone. 

Broadly  viewed,  the  most  interesting  of  the  many 
provisions  of  the  State  constitutions  are  the  bills  of 
rights — which  comprise  the  opening  sections.  These 
include  nearly  every  important  personal  right  known 
to  our  liberty-loving  ancestors.  Virginia’s  constitu¬ 
tion,  for  example,  declares  all  political  power  to  be 
vested  in  and  derived  from  the  people,  and  that  mag¬ 
istrates  and  public  officers  are  the  people’s  trustees 
and  servants;  Pennsylvania’s  “bill”  states  that  all 
freemen  have  a  right  to  elect  or  to  be  elected  public 
officers;  the  Massachusetts  “bill”  affirms  that  if  pri¬ 
vate  property  is  taken  for  public  purposes  it  must  be 
upon  reasonable  compensation;  and  North  Carolina’s 
“bill”  prescribes  that  every  person  has  an  inalienable 
right  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his 
own  conscience. 

So,  likewise,  we  find  in  the  New  York  constitu¬ 
tion  that  “no  member  of  the  State  shall  be  disfran¬ 
chised  or  deprived  of  any  of  the  rights  or  privileges 
secured  to  any  citizen  thereof,  unless  by  the  law  of  the 
land  or  the  judgment  of  his  peers;”  also  that  “the 
rights  of  trial  by  jury  in  all  cases  in  which  it  has  here¬ 
tofore  been  used  shall  remain  inviolate  forever.”  The 
New  York  constitution  guarantees  “the  free  exercise 
and  enjoyment  of  religious  profession  and  worship 
without  discrimination  or  preference,”  forever  to 
every  person  in  the  State;  and  declares  that  “no  per¬ 
son  shall  be  rendered  incompetent  as  a  witness  on 
account  of  his  opinion  in  matters  of  religious  belief.” 

•  This  guarantees  the  right  of  “freedom  of  conscience 
and  worship.”  So  we  have  the  right  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  freedom  of  petition;  and  various  other 
personal  and  political  rights  which  are  specifically 
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enumerated  in  the  New  York  and  other  State  consti¬ 
tutions.  These  declarations  are  the  legitimate  suc¬ 
cessors  of  such  great  bills  of  rights  as  the  English 
Magna  Charta  (1215),  and  the  American  Declaration 
of  Independence  (1776). 

THE  AUTHORITY  OF  STATE  CONSTITUTIONS. 

The  State  constitution,  as  amended,  is  the  supreme 
or  fundamental  law  of  the  State.  All  authorities, 
executive,  legislative,  and  judicial,  are  subordinated 
to  it.  It  overrides  all  minor  State  laws,  and  any  statute 
law  passed  by  the  State  Legislature  that  is  contrary  to 
its  provisions  is  null  and  void,  and  will  be  so  declared 
by  the  highest  judges  if  the  statute  law  is  questioned 
in  the  trial  or  hearing  of  any  case  in  court.  But,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  the  State  Constitution  must 
not  conflict  with  the  Federal  Constitution,  or  with  ahy 
Federal  statute  or  treaty  authorized  under  the  United 
States  Constitution.  Any  question  on  this  score  is  de¬ 
cided  by  the  Federal  courts. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


The  State  Executive. 

HOW  THE  GOVERNOR  IS  ELECTED;  HIS  QUALIFICATIONS, 

ETC. 

LMOST  all  the  States  prescribe  certain  mini- 
mum  qualifications  for  the  eligibility  of  persons 
to  the  offices  of  governor,  lieutenant-governor, 
secretary  of  state,  comptroller,  treasurer,  and 
attorney-general.  The  most  severe  of  these  qualifica¬ 
tions  apply  to  the  governor  and  the  lieutenant- 
governor.  For  governor,  citizenship  for  a  period  of 
five  years,  residence  in  the  State  for  five  years,  and  a 
minimum  age  of  thirty  years  are  the  usual  require¬ 
ments,  although  these  vary  in  the  different  States. 
Thus,  Minnesota  demands  that  her  governor  be  not 
less  than  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  requires  a 
residence  of  only  one  year  in  the  State.  These  re¬ 
quirements  are  not  so  severe  as  that  of  Arkansas, 
which  requires  ten  years’  residence  in  the  State;  or 
those  of  New  Jersey  and  Mississippi,  which  allow  only 
those  who  have  been  citizens  of  the  United  States  for 
twenty  years  to  hold  the  office  of  governor.  Ohio  has 
no  constitutional  qualifications  for  its  governor. 

The  governor  and  the  other  executive  officials  of 
the  State  are  elected  by  a  plurality  of  the  votes  cast 
by  the  voters  of  the  whole  State ;  he  never  is  chosen  by 
electors  as  is  the  President  (that  is,  by  the  people 
voting  for  the  electors).  State  elections  for  governor, 
and  the  other  executive  officials,  are  held  (in  most 
States)  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  of 
November.  Candidates  for  the  nomination  for  gov¬ 
ernor  are  usually  numerous  and  active — so  active  that, 
in  those  States  where  conventions  are  held  (there 
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being  none  in  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Oregon),  the 
choice  is  usually  settled  by  party  leaders  with  so  much 
certainty  before  the  convention  meets  that  the  conven¬ 
tion  merely  confirms  the  party’s  choice.  Then  the 
campaign  follows.  This  is  sometimes  as  lively  as  that 
of  any  presidential  year  (and  indeed  they  may  occur 
at  the  same  time) ;  election  day,  when  the  governor  is 
to  be  elected,  is  almost  as  full  of  local  and  general 
interest  to  the  people  of  the  village,  city,  or  State  as 
when  the  President  himself  is  voted  for. 

The  Governor’s  term  of  office  ranges  from  one  year 
(in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island),  to  two  years  in 
twenty-one  States,  three  years  in  one  State  (New 
Jersey),  and  four  years  in  twenty- two  States. 

The  Governor’s  salary  varies  from  $12,000  in  Illi¬ 
nois  to  $2,500  in  Vermont  and  Nebraska.  The  amount 
is  $10,000  in  California,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania;  $8,000  in  Indiana  and  Massachu¬ 
setts  ;  and  $7,500  in  Minnesota  and  Tennessee. 

The  Governor  and  other  chief  or  “central”  execu¬ 
tive  officials  are  removable,  if  guilty  of  dishonesty  or 
some  other  great  breach  of  duty,  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  Legislature  or  by  impeachment  by  the  Assembly 
(the  lower  house  of  the  Legislature)  and  trial  in  the 
Senate  (the  upper  house).  In  such  circumstances 
any  reelection  to  the  office,  after  removal,  is  not  to  be 
thought  of;  but  ordinarily,  after  the  Governor  has 
faithfully  served  his  term,  he  may  be  reelected,  ex¬ 
cepting  in  any  State  where,  under  its  constitution,  he 
may  not  succeed  himself.  No  tradition  exists  against 
a  third  term  for  a  Governor,  as  there  does  against  a 
third  term  for  a  President;  although  some  States  limit 
the  reelection  of  the  same  person  to  succeed  himself 
even  for  a  second  term. 

HIS  POWERS,  DUTIES,  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES. 

There  is  an  important  difference  between  the 
power  conferred  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
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States  and  the  Governor  of  a  State,  besides  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  spheres  where  their  duties  lie.  The  Presi* 
dent  has  more  power  than  a  Governor,  even  after 
making  allowance  for  their  difference  in  station;  he 
is  the  real  head  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  because  so  many  officials  are  directly  responsi¬ 
ble  to  him — his  cabinet  and  the  heads  of  many  bureaus 
and  departments.  But  the  Governor  has  colleagues 
rather  than  subordinates.  These  colleagues  or  asso¬ 
ciates  are  not  responsible  to  him  directly,  but  to  the 
Legislature,  just  as  the  Governor  himself  is  responsi¬ 
ble  to  the  people.  For  the  sake  of  executive  efficiency, 
it  might  be  better  in  some  of  the  States  if  the  other 
executive  officials  were  more  directly  under  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  control.  As  it  is,  4  Tie  is  a  passenger  on  board 
the  ship,  which  is  navigated  by  a  crew  which  he  does 
not  select,  and  over  which  he  has  few  powers  to 
command.  ’  ’ 

But  while  the  Governor  has  no  control  over  the 
other  executive  officials  and  boards,  he  has  general 
oversight  of  them.  His  most  important  administra¬ 
tive  duty  consists  in  seeing  that  the  laws  are  faithfully 
executed,  and  in  appointing  honest  and  capable  men 
for  certain  offices,  as  for  example,  in  some  States,  the 
judges.  He  also  has  some  power  (though  less)  to  re¬ 
move  from  office  incompetent  or  untrustworthy  offi¬ 
cials.  He  has  power  in  New  York  State,  for  example, 
to  suspend  the  State  treasurer  during  a  recess  of  the 
Legislature,  and  to  appoint  a  deputy  treasurer  in  his 
place.  This  enables  the  Governor  to  protect  the 
moneys  of  the  State  from  a  dishonest  and  incompe¬ 
tent  treasurer.  He  may  investigate  the  conduct  of  the 
State’s  business  through  other  executive  officers  of 
the  State,  and  require  information  upon  subjects  re¬ 
lating  to  the  duties  of  their  respective  departments. 
When  an  elective  State  office  becomes  vacant,  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  appoints  some  one  to  serve  until  the  next 
election. 
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The  Governor  may  reprieve,  pardon,  or  commute 
the  sentence  of  any  criminal  convicted  in  the  courts 
of  the  State.  He  is  said  to  reprieve  a  criminal  when 
he  postpones  the  date  of  the  execution  of  the  sentence 
against  him.  He  pardons  the  criminal  when  he  for¬ 
gives  the  offense  and  sets  the  offender  free,  this  power 
being  exercised  in  some  States  only  in  conjunction 
with  a  board  of  pardons.  He  commutes  the  sentence 
when  he  makes  the  punishment  lighter  than  the  pun¬ 
ishment  fixed  by  the  court.  The  only  exceptions  to  this 
pardoning  power  of  the  Governor  are  in  the  case  of  a 
person  convicted  of  treason,  and  in  the  case  of  a  public 
officer  who  has  been  impeached.  Ordinary  crimes, 
such  as  murder,  burglary,  arson,  etc.,  are  committed 
directly  against  the  individual  and  only  indirectly 
against  the  State;  while  treason,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  committed  directly  against  the  State.  Treason  in 
New  York  State  consists  in  making  war  against  the 
X)eople  of  the  State,  or,  during  war,  adhering  to  or  aid¬ 
ing  the  enemies  of  the  State.  When  a  person  is  con¬ 
victed  of  treason  (in  New  York),  the  Governor  has 
power  to  suspend  the  execution  of  the  sentence  against 
the  offender  till  the  next  meeting  of  the  Legislature, 
and  to  leave  the  final  decision  to  that  body. 

In  time  of  emergency  he  acts  as  commander-in¬ 
chief  of  the  State  militia.  He  may  call  out  these 
citizen-soldiers  to  repel  invasion,  or  to  suppress  riots, 
insurrection,  or  disorder.  This  is  usually  done  on  an 
appeal  from  some  mayor  or  sheriff  who  is  unable  to 
meet  the  emergency. 

These  are  some  of  the  Governor’s  administrative 
powers  and  duties.  He  has  also  very  important  legis¬ 
lative  duties.  At  the  beginning  of  each  session  of  the 
Legislature,  he  sends  a  “message”  to  that  body  ex¬ 
plaining  the  need  of  certain  new  statute  laws  which 
the  legislators  should  pass,  and  in  addition  he  may 
send  a  number  of  special  messages.  He  may  summon 
them  to  meet  in  special  session,  if  urgent  matters  de- 
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mand  immediate  consideration,  and  lie  may  adjourn 
the  two  branches  of  the  Legislature  if  they  can  not 
hasten  their  work  and  agree  upon  a  time  to  adjourn. 

In  all  States  except  North  Carolina  and  Ohio,  which 
do  not  give  the  Governor  the  veto  powers,  his  most 
important  single  power  and  duty  is  to  veto  all  bills 
(or  “acts”)  passed  by  the  legislature  which  he  deems 
for  sufficient  reason  to  be  unwise  if  signed  and  en¬ 
forced  as  law.  His  veto  is  not  final,  however,  for  a 
bill  may  be  passed  again  by  the  Legislature  “over” 
his  veto.  This  is  done  only  in  exceptional  cases,  and 
it  takes  a  two-thirds  or  three-fifths  vote  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  to  do  it  in  most  of  the  States,  four  States  requir¬ 
ing  only  a  simple  majority  for  the  purpose — which  is 
the  same  vote  that  was  required  to  pass  the  bill  the 
first  time.  The  Governor  usually  has  ten  days,  ex¬ 
cluding  Sundays  and  holidays,  in  which  to  sign  a 
measure,  and  in  many  States  he  has  the  “pocket  veto,” 
which  means  that,  when  it  is  passed  within  ten  days  of 
the  end  of  the  session,  he  may  put  the  bill  in  his  pocket 
and  pay  no  more  attention  to  it,  thereby  letting  it  die 
an  easy  death  without  risking  the  chances  of  its  pass¬ 
age  over  his  veto.  In  about  half  the  States  he  may 
veto  particular  items  in  bills  appropriating  money  for 
the  State’s  public  affairs,  and  allow  the  rest  of  the 
contents  of  these  bills  to  become  law.  In  Maine,  Ver¬ 
mont,  and  Massachusetts,  the  Governor  shares  his 
powers  with  an  executive  council;  the  two  together 
having  certain  duties  which  in  other  States  are  given 
to  separate  boards  and  heads  of  departments. 

THE  OTHER  EXECUTIVE  OFFICERS. 

In  thirty-four  States  there  is  a  Lieutenant- 
Governor.  He  is  elected  at  the  same  time  as  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  for  the  same  term.  He  takes  the  place  of 
the  Governor  should  the  latter  die,  resign,  be  im¬ 
peached,  or  otherwise  become  unable  to  perform  the 
duties  of  his  office.  He  is  generally  President  of  the 
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State  Senate,  with  a  casting  vote  in  case  of  a  tie.  He 
is  also  a  member  of  various  boards  of  State  officials. 
If  both  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor  become  at 
the  same  time  incapable  of  performing  their  official 
duties,  provision  is  made  for  substitutes.  Thus,  in 
New  York  State,  a  President  of  the  Senate  elected  by 
that  body  acts  as  Governor,  and  should  the  latter  be¬ 
come  disqualified,  the  speaker  of  the  assembly  becomes 
the  acting  Governor. 

In  nearly  all  States,  the  Governor’s  colleagues,  al¬ 
ready  mentioned  (who  may  be  referred  to  for  conveni¬ 
ence  as  the  Governor’s  cabinet),  are  elected  by  the 
people,  though  there  is  a  growing  movement  to  have 
the  Governor  elect  bis  associates  and  advisers,  as  does 
the  President. 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  charge  of  all  State 
records,  such  as  the  original  copies  of  deeds  of  lands 
belonging  to  the  State;  and,  in  nearly  all  the  States, 
he  has  charge  of  the  Great  Seal  by  which  State  docu¬ 
ments  are  authenticated.  He  publishes  the  laws  of  the 
State,  registers  the  official  acts  of  the  Governor,  certi¬ 
fies  the  incorporation  of  all  companies,  draws  up  com¬ 
missions  to  public  officers,  takes  charge  of  the  returns 
of  elections,  and  collects  and  publishes  statistics.  His 
office  is  not  to  he  compared  in  dignity  with  that  of 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  President’s  cabinet,  but  in 
general  he  may  he  said  to  perform  in  a  larger  sphere 
such  duties  as  are  performed  by  the  county  clerk  of 
the  county,  and  by  the  town  clerk  of  the  town. 

The  Comptroller  or  Auditor  is  the  State ’s  financial 
manager,  acting  under  the  direction  of  the  Legislature 
and  Governor.  He  reports  to  the  Legislature  the 
State’s  annual  revenue  and  expenses,  superintends  the 
collection  of  State  taxes,  examines  and  audits  the 
claims  and  other  accounts  due  to  or  from  the  State; 
sees  that  revenue  officers  are  under  sufficient  bonds  and 
arranges  for  securing  any  temporary  loans  needed  for 
carrying  on  the  different  departments  of  State  gov- 
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eminent.  No  public  money  can  be  paid  out  except 
upon  an  order  or  warrant  issued  by  him  and  directed 
to  the  State  Treasurer;  and  he  enforces  payment  of 
moneys  due  the  State  that  are  withheld  or  uncollected. 
His  books  must  tally  with  those  of  the  State  Treas¬ 
urer,  and  as  he  keeps  a  record  of  all  money  paid  into 
the  treasury  his  office  acts  as  a  check  upon  the 
Treasurer. 

The  Treasurer  receives  from  the  Comptroller  the 
money  collected  from  State  taxes  and  from  other 
sources,  and  pays  out  the  money  as  ordered  by  the 
Comptroller  or  Auditor.  He  publishes,  periodical^, 
statements  of  balances  and  always  his  records  are  open 
to  inspection. 

The  Attorney-general  is  the  legal  adviser  of  the 
Governor  and  the  other  executive  officers.  He  also 
represents  the  State  in  civil  and  criminal  law  cases  to 
which  the  State  is  a  party,  his  duties  in  this  particular 
being  compared  with  those  of  the  district  attorney  in 
the  several  counties. 

The  State  public  school  system  is  supervised  by  a 
Superintendent  or  a  Commissioner  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion.  He  visits  and  advises  teachers’  institutes  and 
local  boards  of  education,  delivers  lectures  on  educa¬ 
tional  topics,  sees  that  educational  funds  are  distrib¬ 
uted  legally,  appoints  State  boards  of  examiners  of 
teachers,  and  prepares  an  annual  report  on  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  State’s  public  schools. 

In  addition  to  these  elective  officers,  a  large  number 
of  appointive  officials  have  special  administrative  du¬ 
ties.  Most  of  these  officials  are  appointed  by  the 
Governor  (generally  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate) 
for  terms  varying  from  one  to  four  years.  Such,  for 
example,  are  the  following:  State  librarian;  surveyor; 
geologist;  factory  inspector;  engineer;  superintend¬ 
ent  of  public  printing ;  superintendent  of  weights  and 
measures ;  superintendent  of  prisons ;  superintendent 
of  public  works;  tax  commissioner;  commissioner  of 
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banking;  insurance  commissioner;  commissioner  of 
immigration;  commissioner  of  agriculture;  food  and 
dairy  commissioner;  commissioner  of  mines  and  for¬ 
ests.  The  power  of  the  Senate  to  reject  a  nomination 
made  by  the  Governor  is  an  important  one,  and,  while 
it  is  seldom  necessary  to  exercise  it,  it  may  be  effect¬ 
ively  used  to  prevent  an  untrustworthy  man  from 
taking  office. 

A  large  part  of  the  State’s  administrative  work  is 
conducted  by  boards  or  commissions,  in  addition  to 
that  entrusted  to  individual  officers.  There  are  in  some 
States,  for  example,  boards  of  agriculture,  health 
boards,  railway  commissions,  boards  of  education,  and 
examining  boards  for  admission  to  practise  in  the  pro¬ 
fessions  of  law,  medicine,  etc.  These  are  generally 
appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the  consent  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate;  but  in  some  States  they  are  chosen  by  the 
Legislatures. 

THE  “HOUSE  OF  GOVERNORS.” 

In  January,  1910,  the  Governors  of  the  several 
States  met  in  Washington  and  organized  what  was 
called  The  Governors’  Conference,  and  is  now  popu¬ 
larly  known  as  the  “ House  of  Governors”  (which  was 
the  name  originally  suggested  by  its  founder),  their 
object  being  to  secure,  by  their  united  influence,  uni¬ 
form  laws  throughout  the  country  on  vital  subjects. 
Before  that  no  united  effort  had  been  made  toward 
uniform  legislation,  although  the  need  had  long  been 
apparent  and  had  grown  most  urgent.  The  Federal 
government,  in  its  law-making  capacity,  has  Constitu¬ 
tional  limitations.  It  can  not  legislate  for  the  States ; 
yet  there  has  been  a  tendency  toward  centralizing  leg¬ 
islation  in  the  hands  of  Congress  on  subjects  that 
should  be  treated  exclusively  by  enactment  on  the  part 
of  the  State  Legislatures.  The  danger  of  this  tendency 
has  been,  not  only  to  overburden  Congress,  but  also  to 
weaken  the  influence  of  the  State  legislatures  through 
disuse  of  their  full  powers  as  law-making  bodies^ 
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Uniform  legislation  is  greatly  needed  on  marriage 
and  divorce,  the  rights  of  married  women,  corporations 
and  trusts,  conservation  of  national  resources,  pure 
food,  insurance,  extradition,  child  labor,  capital  pun¬ 
ishment,  direct  primaries,  convict  labor,  prison  reform, 
contracts,  uniform  system  of  conveyancing,  inherit¬ 
ance  tax,  income  tax,  mortgages,  referendum,  election 
reforms,  and  similar  topics.  As  stated  by  Mr.  William 
George  Jordan,  who  conceived  the  plan  of  the  6 ‘  House 
of  Governors,’ ’  who  was  also  very  largely  instrumental 
in  effecting  its  organization,  and  was  chosen  as  its 
permanent  Secretary:  “ These  are  burning  questions 
in  the  buffer  territory  between  the  Federal  government 
and  the  States,  in  the  so-called  ‘ twilight  zone.’  If  we 
send  hack  the  Federal  engines  as  not  being  qualified, 
we  must  call  out  the  State  reserve  engines” — to  effect 
the  desired  uniformity  in  the  laws  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  States,  acting  separately  and  inde¬ 
pendently,  have  succeeded  only  in  effecting  a  great 
diversity  and  inharmony  of  laws  relating  to  these  and 
other  subjects.  As  Mr.  Jordan  says,  again:  “We  need 
in  our  country  today  less  politics  and  more  statesman¬ 
ship,  less  party  and  more  patriotism.  We  need  some¬ 
thing  nobler  as  a  purpose  than  our  self-satisfied 
complacency  at  the  material  prosperity  of  the  nation, 
for  there  is  a  moral  and  ethical  success  that  is  never 
rung  up  on  a  cash  register.  We  need  the  scourging  of 
the  money  changers  out  of  the  temple  of  Legislation — 
State  and  Municipal.  We  need  a  purifying  and  en¬ 
nobling  of  the  body  politic.” 

The  Governors  meet  annually  for  a  session  of  two 
or  three  weeks  to  discuss  the  great  questions  that  so 
vitally  affect  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  several 
States.  They  have  no  law-making  power  themselves, 
but  their  influence,  through  their  messages  to  their 
Legislatures  and  through  their  veto  power,  is  para¬ 
mount.  In  conference  they  aim  to  agree  upon  a  basis 
of  active  effort  toward  the  best  possible  legislation. 
Their  sessions  are  anticipated  by  the  selection  of  top- 
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ics  for  discussion  which  are  submitted  to  them  by  their 
Secretary. 

It  has  been  deemed  advisable  that  the  meetings  of 
the  House  of  Governors  should  be  annual,  though  the 
sessions  of  State  Legislatures  are  annual  in  only  six 
of  the  States,  while  quadrennial  in  one,  and  biennial 
in  thirty-eight.  The  meetings  are  held  in  different 
States,  by  choice  of  the  Governors  at  each  succeeding 
session. 

The  plan  works  well.  Each  Governor  contributes 
special  knowledge  of  the  success  of  certain  laws  in  his 
State.  Oregon,  for  example,  has  its  “ referendum,” 
which  is  arousing  the  interest  of  public-spirited  states¬ 
men  throughout  the  country.  By  it  the  people  direct 
their  legislators,  and  party  machines  have  been  abol¬ 
ished.  All  the  other  Governors  gain  a  better  acquain¬ 
tance  with  its  operation  by  conferring  with  the 
Governor  of  Oregon.  So  with  other  subjects  in  the 
case  of  every  one  of  the  Governors. 

The  “ House  of  Governors”  is  a  clearing-house  for 
both  State  and  inter-State  problems.  As  Mr.  Jordan 
has  expressed  it,  “it  focuses  the  united  wisdom  of  all 
the  State  executives  on  the  problems  of  each.” 

Between  sessions,  the  Secretary’s  office  acts  as  a 
bureau  of  original  suggestion,  and  sends  to  the  Gov- 
ernors  carefully  gathered  information  which  will  aid 
them  in  the  work  of  effecting  uniformity  of  legislation. 
There  is  an  interchange  of  digests  of  new  laws  on 
special  subjects ;  important  bills  still  pending,  and  con¬ 
densed  reports  of  topics  that  have  been  urged  by  the 
various  Governors  in  their  messages  to  their  Legis¬ 
latures,  are  also  sent  to  the  Governors  by  the  general 
Secretary.  Thus  all  are  enabled  to  keep  promptly  noti¬ 
fied  of  progress  in  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  State  governments  throughout  the 
Union. 

The  “House  of  Governors”  promises  to  be  more 
and  more  useful  in  checking  the  growing  centraliza- 
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tion  of  law-making  in  "Washington;  in  determining 
and  settling  the  shifting,  undignified,  uncertain  status 
of  State’s  rights ;  and  in  establishing  greater  uniform¬ 
ity  in  State  laws.  Behind  it  are  the  people.  It  is  “the 
focusing  point  for  public  opinion,”  which  it  trans¬ 
forms  into  “a  dynamic  public  sentiment  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  self-government.”  This  means  for  the  people 
“a  larger  voice,  a  vote  and  a  veto  in  the  guidance  of 
their  own  destiny,  and  a  power  that  can  compel 
legislation.” 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


The  Legislature. 

HOW  THE  STATE  IS  GOVERNED. 

|||PrHERE  are,  as  we  have  seen,  three  general  de- 
fegMv  partments  of  government  in  the  United  States — 
the  legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary  depart¬ 
ments.  They  exist  in  nation,  state,  county,  city,  town, 
and  village.  The  legislative  department  makes  the 
laws.  The  executive  department  enforces  the  laws, 
and  the  judiciary  department  interprets  the  laws  and 
applies  them  in  civil  and  criminal  cases  through  the 
courts,  judges,  and  lawyers. 

The  legislative  department  is  represented  in  the 
State  by  the  Legislature  (or  general  assembly) ;  in 
the  county  by  the  board  of  supervisors ;  in  the  city  by 
the  common  council  or  board  of  aldermen;  in  the  town 
by  the  town  meeting;  and  in  the  village  by  the  board  of 
village  trustees.  The  State  Legislature  is  an  extension 
of  the  principle  of  law-making  by  the  people’s  repre¬ 
sentatives.  It  derives  its  authority  to  make  laws  from 
the  constitution  adopted  by  the  voters  of  the  State; 
and  it  is  composed  of  representatives  chosen  by  the 
voters.  It  is  thus  the  servant  of  the  people.  In  town 
meetings  the  people  are  comparatively  few  and  can 
easily  decide  in  person,  by  a  direct  vote  of  “yes”  or 
“no”,  any  proposition  affecting  their  interest;  but  all 
the  voters  of  the  State  are  too  numerous  to  vote  di¬ 
rectly  upon  the  complicated  matters  involved  in  the 
State’s  vast  public  business,  and  they  are  obliged, 
therefore,  to  divide  the  State  into  districts  and  vote 
for  representatives  who  shall  meet  and  decide  ail  ques¬ 
tions  for  them  after  public  discussion  and  debate  in 
the  Legislature. 
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THE  TWO  HOUSES  OF  THE  LEGISLATURE  AND  THEIR 

MEMBERSHIP. 

The  State  Legislature,  called  in  some  States  the 
general  assembly  and  in  Montana  and  Oregon  the  leg¬ 
islative  assembly,  consists  of  two  branches  (or 
“houses”),  the  smaller  of  which  is  called  the  Senate, 
and  the  larger  of  which  is  called  the  Assembly  (as  in 
New  York),  the  General  Assembly  (as  in  New  Jersey), 
the  House  of  Delegates  (as  in  Virginia),  or  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  Senate  is  sometimes  called 
the  Upper  House  and  the  other  the  Lower  House.  The 
two  legislative  houses,  with  varying  terms  of  member¬ 
ship,  act  as  checks  upon  each  other,  and  tend  to  prevent 
the  making  of  careless,  ill-timed,  and  hasty  laws.  They 
sit  at  the  State  capitol,  or  State  house,  each  branch 
having  its  separate  chamber. 

The  number  of  members  in  the  Senate  varies 
greatly  among  the  several  States.  The  average  is 
about  thirty,  while  the  House  of  Representatives  has, 
generally,  three  or  four  times  as  many. 

For  the  purpose  of  electing  members  the  State  is 
divided  into  as  many  senatorial  and  election  districts 
as  there  are  members  in  the  respective  houses,  the 
senatorial  districts  being  considerably  larger  than  the 
House  districts.  In  the  New  England  States,  excepting 
Massachusetts,  each  town  ordinarily  elects  one  or 
more  members  of  the  Lower  House.  In  many  States 
the  county  is  the  unit  for  district  division,  each  county 
electing  one  or  more  members  to  the  House,  according 
to  its  population;  while  several  counties  are  united 
into  a  single  district  to  elect  a  Senator.  Since  the  real 
basis  of  representation  in  the  Legislatures  of  most  of 
the  States  is  population,  provision  is  made  for  re¬ 
apportionment  of  the  districts  every  five  or  ten  years, 
following  the  national  or  special  State  censuses.  For 
the  sake  of  just  and  equal  representation,  election  dis¬ 
tricts  must  be  oontinguous,  and  no  district  may  be  sub¬ 
divided  unless  the  population  increases  so  that  more 
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than  one  member  is  justly  required  to  represent  the 
people.  In  Illinois,  in  the  election  of  members  of  the 
Lower  House  of  the  Legislature,  three  Representa¬ 
tives  are  chosen  from  each  district,  and  the  voter  may 
cast  as  many  votes  for  one  candidate  as  there  are  Rep¬ 
resentatives  to  be  elected,  or  he  may  distribute  his 
votes  as  he  sees  fit.  This  is  called  the  cumulative  vote. 
As  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  elects  a  candidate,  this 
method  enables  a  party  that  is  in  the  minority  to  con¬ 
centrate  their  votes  on  one  candidate  and  thereby 
secure  representation  in  the  Legislature. 

Each  State  constitution  prescribes  the  age,  re¬ 
quirements  to  citizenship,  and  residence  necessary  for 
candidates  for  the  Legislature.  Several  States  have 
also  an  educational  or  property  qualification.  Holders 
of  State  or  Federal  offices  are  generally  not  allowed  to 
be  members  of  the  Legislature,  and  candidates  for  the 
Legislature  must  be  residents  of  the  districts  that 
choose  them  as  Representatives. 

The  term  of  a  Senator,  in  most  States,  is  longer 
than  that  of  a  Representative,  although  in  eighteen 
States  it  is  the  same  length.  That  is,  in  two  thirds  of 
the  States  Senators  are  elected  for  four  years,  while 
the  usual  term  for  Representatives  is  two  years. 
In  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  the  elections  for 
both  Senators  and  Representatives  occur  annually; 
while  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey  only  elections 
for  the  Representatives  occur  annually.  In  twenty- 
four  States  the  Senate  differs  from  the  House  in  being 
a  continuous  body,  only  half  of  its  membership  being 
renewed  at  one  time. 

Senators  and  Representatives  receive  the  same 
compensation,  either  an  annual  salary  (varying  from 
$200  in  New  Hampshire  to  $1,500  in  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania)  or  a  per  diem  compensation  based  upon 
the  length  of  the  Legislative  session  (ranging  from 
$3.00  per  day  in  Oregon  and  Kansas  to  $12.00  per  day 
in  Montana).  Extra  allowance  or  “mileage”  is  al¬ 
lowed  for  traveling  expenses. 
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In  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  South  Carolina,  the  Legislature 
sits  annually ;  in  forty-one  States  it  sits  biennially ; 
and  in  Alabama  it  sits  quadrennially.  If  there  are 
few  meetings  over-legislation  is  prevented.  Special 
sessions  may  be  called  by  the  Governor  if  occasion  re¬ 
quires,  or  the  Legislature  itself  may  adjourn,  to  meet 
later  in  special  session. 

The  length  of  the  Legislative  session  varies  greatly. 
In  some  States  this  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  itself ;  in  others,  a  maximum  time  is  fixed  by  the 
constitution,  running  from  forty  days  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  Wyoming,  and  Oregon,  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
days  in  Pennsylvania.  Fifteen  States  have  no  pre¬ 
scribed  limit.  The  constitutional  limit  does  not  mean 
that  the  session  must  close,  but  that  the  pay  of  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  shall  cease.  In  case  the 
two  houses  fail  to  agree  upon  a  time  for  adjournment, 
the  Governor  may  adjourn  them. 

Although  the  position  of  Senator  or  Assemblyman 
is  not  largely  remunerative,  as  compared  with  a  pros¬ 
perous  business  or  profession,  it  is  an  object  of  great 
desire  to  many  persons  on  account  of  the  honor  and 
influence  of  representing  the  people  in  the  Legislature. 
It  has  been  found  necessary  to  curb  over-zeal  in  legis¬ 
lation,  and  this  is  done  by  less  frequent  and  shorter 
sessions,  and  by  the  comparatively  small  remunera¬ 
tion  given  to  the  Representatives. 

PROCEDURE  IN  THE  LEGISLATURES. 

The  conduct  of  business  in  the  Legislatures  is  sim¬ 
ilar  to — indeed,  almost  identical  with — that  of  Con-  ' 
gress.  Each  house  chooses  its  own  officers,  excepting 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  who  in  several  of  the 
States  is  the  Lieutenant-Governor.  There  are  stand¬ 
ing  committees,  usually  appointed  by  the  presiding 
officer  of  each  house.  Like  Congress,  also,  some  of  the 
Legislatures  have  a  committee  on  rules  which  decides 
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in  advance  the  order  in  which  measures  shall  be 
considered. 

All  the  rules  of  procedure  are  determined  by  each 
House.  Deciding  upon  the  election  and  qualification 
of  members  before  they  take  their  seats  is  an  exclusive 
right  which  each  House  exercises  early  in  its  session. 
Each  House  keeps  a  record  (or  journal)  of  its  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  disciplines  members  for  disorderly  or 
contemptuous  behavior,  expelling  them  if  such  an  ex¬ 
treme  measure  is  deemed  desirable  (for  which  purpose 
a  two-thirds  vote  is  necessary).  The  Legislature  as  a 
whole,  or  a  committee  invested  with  the  power,  can 
compel  witnesses  to  give  testimony,  or  produce  ac¬ 
count  books  and  other  papers,  when  it  is  necessary  to 
obtain  such  information  to  aid  legislation.  Freedom 
of  speech  is  one  of  the  great  privileges  of  all  Amer¬ 
icans,  and  this  applies  with  full  force  to  the  people’s 
representatives  in  the  Legislature. 

HOW  LAWS  ARE  MADE. 

When  certain  legislation  is  desired  by  the  people 
of  any  part  of  the  State,  or  when  the  Governor  recom¬ 
mends  it  in  his  message,  a  bill  or  written  draft  of  the 
proposed  law  is  drawn  up  by  the  person  or  persons 
interested  in  seeing  it  enacted,  and  this  bill  is  intro¬ 
duced  by  any  member,  or  by  a  committee,  or  by  a  mes¬ 
sage  from  the  other  house.  In  the  case  of  bills  for 
raising  revenue,  these  must  originate  in  the  lower 
branch  of  the  Legislature— that  is,  in  the  Assembly 
or  House  of  Representatives;  but  other  bills  may 
originate  in  either  the  Upper  or  the  Lower  House. 

The  method  of  introducing  and  passing  upon  a  bill 
is  as  follows :  Its  title,  or  possibly  the  entire  bill,  is 
read,  and  the  bill  is  referred  to  the  standing  commit¬ 
tee  having  this  class  of  business  to  consider — whether 
relating  to  banking,  railroads,  finance,  canals,  or  other 
subjects.  If  the  committee  considers  it  favorably, 
they  amend  it  if  they  think  best,  and  it  is  printed  and 
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reported  back  to  the  House.  It  is  then  read  a  second 
time  before  the  House,  on  a  later  day,  and  each  section 
is  debated,  after  which  the  House  may  adopt,  reject, 
or  amend  it,  or  refer  it  back  to  the  ‘ 4  Committee  of  the 
Whole”  (which  is  the  entire  House  acting  as  a  com¬ 
mittee)  for  further  consideration.  If  the  bill  passes 
upon  its  second  reading,  it  goes  to  the  committee  on 
revision.  It  is  then  reprinted  and  reported  back  to  the 
House  for  a  third  reading  and  final  vote.  In  some 
States,  their  constitutions  require  that  the  ‘ ‘yeas”  and 
“nays”  on  the  final  vote  shall  be  entered  upon  the 
journal  of  the  House,  thus  giving  each  member  his  due 
share  of  credit  for  the  enactment,  if  the  bill  passes, 
and  giving  clear  proof  that  a  majority  of  the  members 
vote  in  favor  of  it.  In  some  States,  all  bills,  or  all  bills 
on  certain  subjects,  in  order  to  pass,  must  receive  a 
majority  vote  of  the  members;  in  other  States  the 
majority  of  a  quorum  is  sufficient — that  is,  the  majority 
of  the  number  of  members  necessary  to  transact 
business. 

Joint  action  of  the  two  branches  is  necessary  to 
pass  a  bill  and  make  it  law.  After  it  passes  one  House, 
an  engrossed  copy  is  sent  to  the  other  House  and  is 
there  acted  upon  as  it  was  in  the  House  where  it  was 
first  introduced.  The  second  House  may  amend  it, 
and  then  it  goes  back  to  the  House  originating  it;  as 
the  bill  must  pass  both  Houses  in  the  same  form. 
Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  appoint  a  conference 
committee  of  both  Houses  to  meet  and  agree  upon 
terms  for  the  bill.  After  passing  both  Houses  the  bill 
is  enrolled,  signed  in  open  session  by  the  presiding 
officer  of  each  House,  and  then  (except  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina)  is  sent  to  the  Governor  for  his  approval  or  his 
veto.  If  he  signs  it,  it  becomes  a  law;  if  not,  he  re¬ 
turns  it,  with  a  memorandum  of  his  objections,  to  the 
House  in  which  it  originated,  where  it  may  be  recon¬ 
sidered  and,  if  desired,  repassed  over  the  Governor’s 
veto  by  a  two- thirds  vote  of  the  members  of  each 
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house.  This  was  explained  more  fully  in  the  last  chap¬ 
ter  regarding  the  Governor’s  duties  and  responsi¬ 
bilities. 


POWERS  OF  THE  LEGISLATURE. 

The  two  branches  of  the  Legislature — the  Senate 
and  the  Assembly  (or  “ House”) — have  practically 
equal  powers,  differing  chiefly  in  the  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  (as  already  explained),  in  the  length  of  their 
term,  and  in  certain  special  duties  imposed  upon  each 
branch.  The  State’s  sphere  of  action  includes  all  the 
powers  of  government  not  given  exclusively  to.  the 
United  States  government  by  the  Federal  Constitu¬ 
tion,  and  all  powers  not  denied  to  the  States  by  the 
State  or  Federal  Constitutions.  The  United  States 
Constitution  gives  Congress  authority  to  pass  laws 
respecting  certain  enumerated  subjects,  and  this  power 
can  not  be  exercised  unless  it  clearly  appears  that  such 
power  is  granted  or  implied  by  that  instrument.  The 
State  Legislature,  on  the  other  hand,  possesses  more 
general  powers  of  legislation.  The  subjects  of  State 
legislation  that  have  been  enacted  into  laws  show  what 
these  powers  are.  The  State’s  statute  laws  are  of 
three  kinds: 

(1)  The  laws  that  guide  us  in  our  every-day  affairs. 
These  are  known  as  private  laws.  They  relate  to  such 
subjects  as  husband  and  wife,  marriage  and  divorce, 
employer  and  employee,  contracts,  partnership,  real 
and  personal  property,  crimes,  etc. 

(2)  The  laws  relating  to  carrying  on  the  govern¬ 
ment.  These  are  known  as  administrative  laws.  They 
relate  to  education,  charitable  institutions,  and  pris¬ 
ons,  the  public  control  of  property  rights  and  records, 
and  the  raising  and  spending  of  money  for  the  general 
welfare. 

(3)  Local  and  special  laws,  relating  to  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  granting  franchises  to  particular  corporations, 
or  incorporating  municipalities  and  towns.  So  objec- 
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tionable  has  special  legislation  become  that  many 
States  prohibit  it  altogether  in  regard  to  important 
classes  ot  subjects.  It  is  also  excessive  in  volume. 

Other  powers  or  duties  that  the  State  Legislature 
has,  not  of  a  legislative  character,  are  its  important 
function  of  electing  United  States  Senators,  and  im¬ 
peaching  any  State  official  who  has  been  guilty  of 
misconduct. 

LIMITATIONS  OF  LEGISLATIVE  POWERS. 

An  examination  of  the  United  States  Constitution 
reveals  many  express  limitations  or  prohibitions  which 
it  imposes  on  the  legislative  power  of  the  States.  Thus, 
no  State  may  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  con¬ 
federation  ;  nor,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  en¬ 
ter  into  any  agreement  or  compact  with  another  State 
or  with  a  foreign  power.  In  doing  these,  and  several 
other  acts  specified  in  the  United  States  Constitution, 
the  States  would  be  infringing  on  the  sphere  of  the 
National  Government.  That  citizens  may  not  be  “de¬ 
prived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  proc¬ 
ess  of  law”  is  an  example  of  another  class  of 
provisions  of  the  United  States  Constitution  whereby 
the  private,  as  well  as  the  political,  rights  of  the 
people  are  expressly  protected  against  Legislature 
encroachment. 

There  are  also  limitations  implied,  as  well  as  those 
expressed,  in  the  United  States  Constitution.  There 
is  an  implied  prohibition  against  the  State  Legisla¬ 
tures  passing  laws  that  would  impair  the  effectiveness 
of  laws  that  can  be  passed  only  by  Congress — such,  for 
example,  as  the  National  laws  establishing  a  uniform 
system  of  naturalization. 

The  State  constitutions,  also,  as  well  as  the  United 
States  Constitution,  expressly  limit  the  enactment  of 
certain  laws.  No  State  may  enact  laws  that  are  incon¬ 
sistent  with  democratic  principles  (such  as  favoring 
any  religious  denomination  or  granting  titles  of  no- 
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bility) ;  laws  against  public  policy  (such  as  those  that 
would  impair  the  obligations  of  contracts) ;  or  laws 
increasing  the  State  debt  beyond  a  certain  amount. 
The  State  constitutions  also  place  restrictions  upon 
legislative  procedure  when  they  prescribe  the  forms  to 
be  observed  in  enacting  laws. 

Finally,  legislative  power  must  be  exercised  by  the 
Legislature  itself,  and  not  delegated  to  any  other  body. 
This  may  be  said  to  be  a  limitation  placed  upon  the 
Legislature  by  the  very  nature  of  the  republican  form 
of  government.  Public  money  raised  by  taxation  may 
be  appropriated  and  expended  only  for  public  pur¬ 
poses;  and  public  property  or  government  powers 
(such  as  taxation  and  police  powers)  can  not  be  sur¬ 
rendered  to  private  persons — these  are  limitations 
upon  legislation  as  a  result  of  the  principle  that  the 
Legislature  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  trustee  for  the 
people. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 


The  State  Judiciary. 

gggWj  THE  LAWS  AND  HOW  THEY  OPERATE. 

bjjp  N  the  chapter  on  the  United  States  Judiciary, 
ML  the  system  of  law  and  law  courts  in  this  country 
Vp  was  briefly  described  with  reference  to  the  na¬ 
tional  or  Federal  government.  A  similar  system  pre¬ 
vails  in  each  of  the  States.  Always  the  United  States 
Constitution  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  Next  to 
this  are  the  Federal  statutes  and  treaties,  which  have 
been  passed  by  Congress  and  signed  by  the  President. 
These  may  be  said  to  be  the  expansion  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  in  detail,  in  every  way  affecting  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  nation.  Next  to  these,  in  each  State,  the 
State  constitution  is  the  paramount  authority ;  but  its 
provisions  must  all  be  in  perfect  accord  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  otherwise  they  are 
of  no  effect.  Then  come  the  State  statutes,  which,  like 
the  Federal  statutes,  are  passed  by  a  law-making  body 
that  has  jurisdiction  within  its  own  sphere.  In  each 
State,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  last  chapter,  it  is  the  Leg¬ 
islature  that  makes  the  State’s  statute  laws,  just  as 
Congress  makes  them  for  the  nation.  These  laws,  like 
the  Federal  statutes  in  the  sphere  of  the  national  gov¬ 
ernment,  are  the  development,  or  detailed  extension, 
of  the  broad  principles  of  the  State  constitution,  which 
permits  laws  to  be  made  within  certain  limitations. 
And,  following  the  State  statutes,  our  system  of  laws 
includes  the  great  body  of  “common  law,”  which  is 
composed  of  the  old  laws  that  have  been  in  vogue  for 
centuries  from  the  time  of  our  early  English  ancestors, 
and  have  been  “ handed  down”  to  us,  and  added  to 
VOL.  in— 24  369 
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and  modified  by  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  last 
resort  in  each  of  the  States. 

The  way  these  constitutions  and  laws  are  applied 
in  practice  is  simple  enough  when  viewed  broadly  as 
a  system,  but  more  than  complicated — indeed,  very 
difficult  to  understand — when  put  into  practice  in  de¬ 
tail.  Whenever  a  person  has  a  grievance  against  an¬ 
other  person  for  a  civil  (not  criminal)  injury,  as,  for 
example,  a  breach  of  contract,  and  desires  to  invoke 
the  law  to  obtain  a  remedy,  he  engages  the  services  of 
a  lawyer  who  will  act  for  him  and  deal  with  the  other 
party  or  the  other  party’s  lawyer  to  obtain  a  settle¬ 
ment,  if  possible,  and  failing  in  this  to  bring  suit  to 
recover  damages.  The  suit  must  follow  prescribed 
statutory  forms  in  detail,  as  to  the  time  and  manner 
of  serving  papers  of  complaint,  answer,  etc.,  until  the 
case  is  in  a  shape  to  be  tried  in  court  and  settled.  The 
suit  is  carefully  worked  out  by  the  lawyers  through 
an  exchange  of  pleading  (or  law  papers)  bearing  the 
name  of  the  court  in  which  it  will  be  brought.  The 
selection  of  the  court  in  which  to  try  every  suit  of  a 
certain  kind  is  prescribed  by  the  statute  laws. 

Then  the  case  is  tried.  Witnesses  are  examined, 
and  the  facts  are  presented  to  a  jury  of  twelve  men  for 
their  decision,  with  a  “charge”  from  the  judge,  who 
instructs  them  from  the  bench  as  to  the  law  applicable 
to  such  a  case,  so  that  they  will  “find”  for  the  plaintiff 
or  the  defendant  as  the  facts  and  the  law  shall  warrant. 
If  the  one  against  whom  the  decision  is  made  is  not 
satisfied,  he  can  appeal  the  case — if  the  case  is  appeal- 
able  on  any  legal  ground — to  a  higher  court;  for  the 
system  of  State  courts,  like  the  Federal  courts,  is  in  a 
progressive  series  with  certain  prescribed  jurisdictions 
for  each*. 

In  this  scheme  of  operation,  the  laws — constitu¬ 
tions,  statutes,  and  common  law — are  all  applied  at 
every  stage  of  the  process.  Most  actively  useful,  per¬ 
haps,  in  most  cases,  is  the  statute  law.  This  law,  as 
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we  have  seen,  is  the  law  of  the  State  which  has  been 
enacted  by  the  Legislature.  It  modifies,  defines,  and 
restricts  the  broad  usage  of  the  common  law;  it  speci¬ 
fies  in  definite  particulars  what  shall  be  done  and  what 
prohibited;  and  it  is  enforcible  by  the  police  power 
of  the  State,  as  are  the  constitution  and  the  common 
law.  The  statute  law  is  the  sharpest  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  the  lawyer,  while  the  constitution  and  the 
common  law  are  his  armor  and  shield. 

Another  branch  of  the  law  that  modifies  the  com¬ 
mon  law  (in  this  case  by  supplying  its  deficiencies)  is 
equity.  Equity  stands  for  justice.  The  common  law 
is  sometimes  hard  and  exacting;  equity  gives  needed 
relief  to  the  person  put  under  undue  pressure  by  its 
application.  The  old  common  law  permitted  one  to 
recover  only  money,  or  specific  real  estate  or  personal 
property ;  but  equity  prevented  the  abuse  of  this  right. 
Thus,  if  a  person  obtained  the  legal  title  to  land  for 
the  use  of  another,  and  refused  to  recognize  the  benefi¬ 
cial  interest  of  the  other,  the  judge  (who  was  called  a 
“chancellor”  in  equity  cases)  could  call  him  to  account 
and  compel  him  to  deal  fairly  with  the  other.  Legal 
and  equitable  causes  may  now  be  joined  in  one  action, 
as  a  rule,  and  relief  given  by  one  suit. 

THE  COURTS  OF  THE  STATE. 

Every  state  or  nation  must  have  in  some  form 
(1)  legislative  or  law-making  authority,  (2)  judicial 
power  or  authority  to  interpret  and  apply  the  laws, 
and  (3)  executive  power  or  authority  to  see  that  the 
laws  are  executed.  The  power  that  applies  the  laws, — 
that  is,  the  courts — is  called  the  judiciary.  In  this 
country  the  early  legislative  assemblies  exercised  many  ’ 
judicial  powers;  they  acted  just  as  the  early  English 
parliament  did,  both  to  make  the  laws  and  to  apply  l 
them  as  a  court.  Gradually,  the  separation  of  the  leg-  T 
islative  and  the  judicial  powers  of  the  State  took  place,  . 
until  the  present  judicial  system  was  evolved,  consist- 
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ing  of  a  series  of  courts  having  prescribed  jurisdiction 
and  presided  over  by  judges. 

These  State  courts  are  of  three  grades.  As  the 
progression  of  a  case  by  appeal  is  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest  court,  we  will  mention  first  those  of  the 
lowest  grade — the  inferior  courts.  These  include  the 
courts  of  justices  of  the  peace,  the  police  courts,  and 
various  other  municipal  courts.  Several  of  the  States 
have  statutes  called  “ codes,”  prescribing  the  juris¬ 
diction  and  procedure  in  all  the  courts.  In  New  York, 
for  example,  these  are  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure 
and  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure.  There  is  also 
in  this  State  the  Penal  Code,  which  defines  the  various 
crimes  and  misdemeanors,  and  places  prohibitions  on 
each,  under  penalties  of  fine  or  imprisonment  for  each 
violation.  By  consulting  the  code  of  civil  or  of  crim¬ 
inal  procedure  the  lawyers  find  in  what  court  a  case 
should  he  brought  for  trial.  Justices  of  the  peace 
have  original  jurisdiction  over  minor  civil  cases;  as, 
for  example,  where  the  amount  involved  does  not  ex¬ 
ceed  a  certain  sum  (generally  $100),  and  where  the 

title  to  real  estate  is  not  drawn  into  the  controversv. 

•/ 

In  some  States  these  justices  have  criminal  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  petty  offenses.  Municipal  or  city  courts  have 
jurisdiction  over  minor  civil  causes  in  the  large  cities ; 
while  the  police  or  magistrates’  courts  try  petty  crim¬ 
inal  offenses  and  make  the  preliminary  investigation 
in  case  of  felonies  or  serious  misdemeanors. 

The  courts  of  the  second  or  higher  grade  are  those 
which  have  original  jurisdiction,  civil  and  criminal, 
over  all  suits,  under  certain  broad  restrictions  as  to 
the  amount  involved  and  the  nature  of  the  subject 
matter  (there  being,  in  some  States,  special  courts  for 
special  classes  of  subjects).  These  second-grade  courts 
are  variously  called  circuit  courts,  district  courts, 
superior  courts,  courts  of  common  pleas,  etc.  They 
take  the  bulk  of  the  cases  that  are  tried,  and  some  of 
them  have  jurisdiction  of  cases  on  appeal  from  the 
inferior  justices’  or  municipal  courts. 
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The  court  of  the  third  and  highest  grade  is  (in  most 
States)  the  supreme  court,  there  being  an  additional 
court  above  this  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Kentucky 
and  certain  other  States,  to  which  final  appeals  may  be 
taken,  called  the  court  of  appeals,  or  court  of  errors 
and  appeals,  etc.  In  Louisiana  the  situation  is  re¬ 
versed  and  there  is  a  supreme  court  above  a  court  of 
appeals;  in  Kentucky  the  court  of  last  resort  is  called 
the  superior  court ;  in  Texas  there  are  two  coordinate 
courts  of  last  resort,  one  called  the  supreme  court  (for 
the  hearing  of  civil  cases  only),  the  other  called  the 
court  of  appeals  (for  the  hearing  of  criminal  cases  and 
of  civil  cases  brought  up  from  the  county  courts).  In 
New  York,  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  Louisiana,  and  Mis¬ 
souri  there  is,  in  addition,  either  an  appellate  division 
of  the  supreme  court  (as  in  New  York),  or  an  inter¬ 
mediate  court  of  appeals  between  the  courts  of  the 
second  grade  and  the  court  of  last  resort,  to  which  an 
appeal  is  taken  before  it  goes  to  the  final  court. 

The  court  of  last  resort  is  engaged  principally  with 
the  review  of  cases  appealed  from  the  lower  courts,  to 
determine  whether  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court 
should  be  affirmed,  modified,  or  reversed.  Its  decisions 
are  final  and  binding  upon  all  persons  within  the  State ; 
excepting  that  in  cases  in  which  a  Federal  law,  treaty, 
or  the  United  States  Constitution  is  involved,  its  deci¬ 
sions  may  be  reviewed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

Most  States  have  various  special  courts,  also, 
among  which  are  a  court  of  claims,  county  courts,  pio- 
bate  courts,  admiralty  courts,  coroners’  courts,  chil¬ 
dren’s  courts,  and  domestic  relations  courts,  which 
handle  the  special  classes  of  cases  that  then  names 
imply.  They  are  able  to  do  so  with  great  rapidity, 
while  relieving  the  courts  that  have  general  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  Most  of  these  special  courts  have  local  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  The  court  of  claims  is  a  State  court  sitting  in  the 
State  capital.  There  is  generally  one  probate  court 
(variously  called  a  surrogate’s  court,  orphans’  court, 
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or  court  in  ordinary)  in  each  county,  which  has  juris¬ 
diction  over  the  probate  of  wills,  the  settlement  of  the 
estates  of  decedents,  the  appointment  of  administra¬ 
tors  and  guardians,  and  care  of  the  estates  of  persons 
incompetent  to  manage  their  own  estates  (such  as 
minors  who  are  orphans,  and  insane  persons).  Each 
of  the  sixty-one  counties  of  New  York  State,  except 
New  York  County,  has  a  county  court,  that  is  typical 
of  those  in  other  States.  In  several  of  the  larger  cities 
there  are  complete  sets  of  courts,  reproducing  the  State 
judiciary  on  a  smaller  scale.  Baltimore,  for  example, 
has  city  courts  graded  from  the  lowest  up  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Bench  of  Baltimore  City. 

THE  JUDGES  AND  OTHER  COURT  OFFICERS. 

Before  1800,  judges  were  appointed  in  all  the  States 
by  the  Legislature  or  the  Governor,  and  allowed  to  hold 
office  during  good  conduct.  In  1802  Ohio  placed  the 
election  of  the  judges  in  the  hands  of  the  voters  re¬ 
siding  in  the  district  over  which  each  justice  had  juris¬ 
diction.  Judges  are  now  elected  by  popular  vote  in 
thirty-four  States;  by  the  Legislature  in  four  (Rhode 
Island,  Vermont,  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia) ;  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Governor  in  seven  (Massachusetts, 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Miss¬ 
issippi,  and  New  Jersey) ;  while  in  Florida  judges  of 
the  supreme  court  are  elected  by  the  people  and  judges 
of  the  superior  court  are  nominated  by  the  Governor. 
Sudden  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  court  of  last 
resort  are  prevented  by  providing  that  the  term  of  only 
a  few  judges  shall  expire  at  the  same  time.  Circuit, 
district  and  county  judges  are  chosen  by  the  voters  of 
the  area  included  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court. 

There  is  life  tenure  for  judges  of  the  court  of  last 
resort  in  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode 
Island.  A  fixed  term  of  years,  from  two  years  in  Ver¬ 
mont  to  twenty-one  in  Pennsylvania,  is  the  rule  in  the 
other  States.  The  term  of  the  judges  in  the  lower 
courts  varies  according  to  the  grade  of  the  court. 
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According  to  custom  (though,  strangely  enough,  not 
according  to  most  of  the  State  constitutions),  the 
judges  of  all  the  courts  (except  justices’  courts)  are 
members  of  the  legal  profession.  A  minimum  age  of 
twenty- five  to  thirty-five  years,  citizenship  for  a  vary¬ 
ing  period  of  years,  and  residence  within  the  State  or 
judicial  district,  are  the  usual  qualifications. 

Most  of  the  State  constitutions  (like  the  United 
States  Constitution)  prescribe  that  the  salaries  of 
judges  may  not  be  diminished  during  their  term  of 
office,  thus  placing  them  beyond  the  disturbance  of 
party  influence.  Judges  may  he  removed  from  office, 
however,  like  other  high  public  officers,  by  impeach¬ 
ment.  The  judges  of  the  highest  courts  receive  an 
average  salary  of  about  $4,500,  the  chief  justice  re¬ 
ceiving  $500  more  than  the  associate  justices.  In  only 
nine  States  is  the  compensation  more  than  $5,000  a 
year. 

Besides  the  judges,  the  court’s  officers  are  a  clerk 
(or  prothonotary),  who  keeps  the  court  records  and 
issues  writs;  the  stenographer,  who  takes  notes  of 
everything  said  during  the  trial  of  a  case  in  courts  of 
record;  the  sheriff  or  constable,  who  executes  all  or¬ 
ders,  judgments  and  decrees;  and  the  attorneys-at- 
law.  The  clerk  is  usually  appointed  by  the  court  or 
elected  by  the  people;  the  sheriff  and  constable  are 
usually  elected.  The  attorneys-at-law  are  admitted  to 
practice  by  passing  a  bar  examination  conducted  by 
the  court  of  last  resort.  The  attorney-general  repre¬ 
sents  the  State  in  its  legal  affairs ;  and  each  county  has 
its  district-attorney  or  solicitor,  who  is  the  law  officer 
of  the  people  to  prosecute  persons  charged  with  crimes 
and  misdemeanors. 

THE  OBJECT  OF  THE  COURTS. 

The  object  of  this  scheme  of  law  courts,  judges,  and 
lawyers  is,  clearly,  to  carry  out  the  State  government 
in  specific  disputed  cases,— that  is,  to  apply  the  laws 
for  the  protection  of  individual  rights.  One’s  rights 
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are  of  three  kinds :  First,  personal  rights,  such  as  the 
right  of  life,  good  reputation,  personal  liberty,  and 
bodily  security;  second,  property  rights,  or  the  right 
to  the  free  use  and  enjoyment  of  things  that  have  been 
justly  acquired;  and,  third,  contract  rights,  or  the 
right  to  the  execution  of  legal  agreements  that  one 
person  has  with  another.  For  his  defense,  and  for  the 
redress  of  legal  wrongs,  he  has  the  whole  force  of  gov¬ 
ernment  at  his  disposal,  be  he  rich  or  poor,  and  a 
judgment,  in  his  favor  or  against  him,  will  be  enforced 
by  the  State’s  executive  authority. 

CRIMES  AND  THEIR  PUNISHMENT. 

So  it  is  in  criminal  cases.  A  crime  is  “an  act  for¬ 
bidden  by  law  as  injurious  to  the  public,  and  which 
the  government  prosecutes  and  punishes  in  its  own 
name.”  Crimes  are  of  three  kinds :  treason,  felonies, 
and  misdemeanors,  determined  by  the  degree  of  the 
offense  as  indicated  by  the  nature  of  the  punishment. 
Treason  is  a  crime  against  the  Government ;  it  consists 
in  levying  war  against  the  United  States,  or  joining  its 
enemies,  or  giving  them  aid  and  comfort.  Felonies  are 
the  other  more  serious  crimes;  they  are  such  as  are 
punishable  by  death  or  imprisonment  in  a  State’s 
prison  or  penitentiary.  Misdemeanors  are  all  minor 
crimes  and  offenses;  they  are  punishable  by  fine  or 
imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  or  workhouse.  The 
more  serious  crimes  include  bribery,  riot,  murder, 
burglary,  larceny,  robbery,  arson,  assault,  forgery,  etc., 
all  of  which  have  various  degrees  of  heavy  punishment 
in  the  different  States. 

The  steps  in  a  criminal  action  by  the  State  against 
an  accused  person  are,  first,  the  issuance  of  a  warrant 
by  a  magistrate  directing  an  officer  to  arrest  him;  or 
the  arrest  without  warrant  by  an  officer  or  private  citi¬ 
zen  when  the  crime  is  observed  by  the  one  who  appre¬ 
hends  the  criminal.  From  the  arrest  to  the  trial  and 
conviction,  all  is  conducted  according  to  prescribed 
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practice.  Every  step  is  important,  but  most  public  and 
spectacular  is  the  trial  in  court,  when  the  testimony 
of  witnesses  is  given  for  and  against  the  accused,  and 
when  the  lawyer  for  the  defense  on  the  one  side  and 
the  prosecuting  attorney  on  the  other  each  “sums  up” 
his  side  of  the  case  by  an  appeal  to  the  jury. 

THE  JURY  SYSTEM. 

This  introduces  us  to  the  jury  system.  The  jury 
decides,  in  cases  of  felony,  whether  the  accused  is 
guilty  or  not  guilty.  Misdemeanors  are  brought  for 
hearing  before  a  police  justice,  and  he  decides  without 
a  jury,  excepting  when  a  jury  trial  is  demanded  by  the 
prisoner.  Except  in  Nevada,  California,  Washington, 
Idaho,  Utah,  Montana,  and  Nebraska,  a  unanimous 
vote  of  the  jurymen  is  essential  to  a  verdict  in  criminal 
cases.  Idaho  allows  five  sixths  of  a  jury  to  decide 
cases  involving  minor  crimes. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  juries:  the  first  is  the 
grand  jury,  composed  of  twelve  to  twenty-three  men, 
who  investigate  the  causes  of  crimes,  in  secret  sessions, 
and  bring  indictments  against  those  they  believe  guilty, 
after  which  a  trial  is  given  to  the  accused.  This  jury 
also  investigates  the  way  departments  of  government 
spend  the  public’s  money.  The  second  kind  of  jury  is 
the  petit  or  ordinary  jury.  This  is  the  jury  that  de¬ 
cides  the  fate  of  the  person  accused  of  crime  when  the 
case  is  tried.  It  also  serves  a  like  purpose  in  deciding 
civil  suits.  The  third  kind  of  jury  is  the  police  jury, 
employed  in  some  States,  consisting  of  six  men  who 
determine  whether  persons  accused  of  misdemeanors  in 
police  courts  are  guilty  or  not  guilty. 

Any  citizen  is  liable  to  be  “drawn”  or  “called” 
for  jury  duty,  whether  millionaire  or  ordinary  work- 
but  discretion  is  exercised  by  the  court  officials  to  ob¬ 
tain  men  of  sufficient  intelligence  as  well  as  those  not 
exempt  by  law.  This  selection  is  made  both  in  em¬ 
paneling  (or  drawing  the  jury  by  lots)  and  also  before 
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the  trial  begins,  when  the  lawyers  for  the  opposing 
sides  make  searching  inquiry  of  the  men  that  have  been 
chosen  previously  by  lot.  Professional  men  and  many 
others  are  practically  exempt  by  law  on  account  of  the 
exactions  of  their  private  business.  To  be  exempt, 
however,  they  must  reply  in  person  if  summoned,  and 
“  swear  off  ”  their  jury  duty,  by  stating  under  oath  that 
for  sufficient  private  reasons  they  can  not  serve. 

The  advantage  of  the  jury  trial  for  the  accused  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  jury  disregards  legal  technicalities 
and  decides  on  the  basis  of  what  it  believes  right  rather 
than  legal.  While  they  must  not  disregard  the  law, 
they  are  expected  to  exercise  discretion,  equity,  and 
common  sense.  Always  the  jurymen  view  the  facts 
involved,  the  circumstances,  motives  and  consequences 
of  the  alleged  crime,  and  if  it  errs  in  judgment  it  is 
likely  to  he  on  the  side  of  leniency  toward  the  prisoner. 

The  disadvantage  of  the  jury  system  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  jurymen  may  either  be  selected  with  so  much 
exclusiveness  (for  they  must  not  have  formed  even  an 
opinion  in  advance  regarding  the  case)  that  only  ig¬ 
norant  men  (so  it  is  sometimes  said)  are  desired  for 
this  responsible  work ;  and,  secondly,  the  natural  tend¬ 
ency  to  he  lenient  toward  the  accused  may  in  some 
cases  defeat  the  ends  of  justice.  The  mental  balance 
desired  in  jurymen  is  intelligence,  justice,  and  mercy. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 


How  the  State  Gets  its  Revenue. 

THE  NEED  OF  REVENUES  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

AST  sums  of  money  are  needed  to  carry  on  the 
government  of  the  nation,  the  States,  cities,  and 
towns  of  the  United  States.  Cash  must  con¬ 
stantly  be  supplied  and  ready  for  use.  These  reve¬ 
nues  are  estimated  at  nearly  two  billion  dollars  a  year, 
averaging  more  than  ten  dollars  apiece  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child ;  but  the  amount  paid  by  citizens  for 
the  expenses  of  government  is  so  used  for  public  pur¬ 
poses  of  various  kinds  that  it  all  comes  back  to  the 
people  of  the  whole  country  in  many  beneficial  services 
and  establishments. 

Consider  some  of  the  general  uses  to  which  public 
funds,  in  the  various  political  divisions  of  the  United 
States,  must  be  put. 

The  State,  as  distinguished  from  the  other  political 
divisions  of  the  country,  applies  its  public  funds  to  de¬ 
fray  the  expenses  of  operating  its  legislative,  execu¬ 
tive,  and  judicial  departments ;  to  maintain  the  State 
militia,  and  the  bureaus  of  fisheries,  labor,  health,  sur¬ 
vey,  chemistry  and  pure  food,  dairy  inspection,  etc. ; 
the  building,  operating  and  inspecting  of  prisons,  hos¬ 
pitals  (including  hospitals  for  the  insane,  which  are 
no  longer  incorrectly  designated  “asylums”),  public 
buildings,  canals,  and  other  internal  improvements; 
to  make  grants  to  public  universities  and  schools ;  and 
to  pay  the  interest  on  the  State  debts. 

Nearly  all  of  our  State  and  local  governments,  as 
well  as  the  national  Government,  have  large  public 
debts,  the  interest  payments  upon  which  constitute 
one  of  the  chief  items  in  their  lists  of  expenses.  The 
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debts  cf  most  of  the  States  were  contracted  for  the 
purpose  of  making  such  internal  improvements  as 
building  roads,  canals,  subsidizing  railroad  compa¬ 
nies,  etc.  Broadly  viewed  by  students  of  public  fi¬ 
nance,  it  is  a  problem  to  determine  what  method  of 
obtaining  revenue  is  best  adapted  to  the  various  polit¬ 
ical  divisions — nation,  State,  county,  city,  etc.  This 
will  be  explained  in  the  following  pages,  with  special 
reference  to  the  State. 

HOW  THE  STATE  RAISES  ITS  REVENUE. 

The  sources  of  public  revenue  are  threefold  (as 
classified  by  Professor  H.  C.  Adams  in  his  Science  of 
Finance : 

(1)  The  corporate  character  and  capacity  of  the 
State  itself,  which  owns  productive  property,  and 
manages  productive  industries,  which  receives  gifts 
of  lands  and  other  property  from  private  corporate 
sources,  and  which  realizes  in  cash  on  confiscations 
and  indemnities.  Such  revenue  is  direct. 

(2)  Private  incomes  of  persons  and  corporations, 
from  which  payments  are  made,  as  required  by  the 
revenue  laws,  in  the  form  of  taxes,  fees,  assessments, 
fines  and  penalties.  Such  revenues  are  derivative. 

(3)  Public  credit,  whereby  the  State  obtains  money 
through  the  sale  of  bonds  and  other  commercial  secu¬ 
rities,  in  which  promise  is  made  to  repay  the  loans 
with  interest.  Such  revenue  is  anticipatory. 

Little  need  be  said  of  the  first  of  these  sources  of 
public  revenue,  as  little  revenue  is  derived  in  this 
country  from  that  source.  It  has  been  the  policy  of 
our  national  and  State  governments  to  transfer  the 
public  domain  to  individual  settlers,  that  they  may 
develop  it  as  their  personal  and  commercial  needs 
demand.  In  many  European  countries  it  is  different ; 
the  governments  there  derive  considerable  revenue 
from  the  operation  of  mines,  the  sale  of  timber  from 
the  forests,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  They  also 
own  and  operate,  sometimes  at  considerable  profit,  the 
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waterworks,  gas  and  electric  plants,  street  and  steam 
railways,  and  the  postal  and  telegraph  systems;  in 
some  cases  also  they  monopolize  certain  commercial 
industries,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  in 
France,  and  of  liquor  in  Russia.  But  in  this  country, 
the  national  Government  operates  only  the  postal  sys¬ 
tem  (usually  at  an  annual  deficit  of  many  millions 
of  dollars) ;  while  only  the  cities  (and  not  all  of  these) 
operate  the  waterworks  and  electric  light  plants. 

State  Taxes  and  Assessments. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  GOVERNING  TAXATION. 

The  second  kind  of  revenue — the  derivative — is 
the  great  source  from  which  our  State  governments 
derive  their  means  of  subsistence.  This  is  done  by 
levying  taxes  and  assessments  on  the  real  and  per¬ 
sonal  property  of  individuals  and  corporations.  How 
these  taxes  and  assessments  are  to  be  apportioned  for 
collection  among  the  people  who  are  to  pay  them,  and 
who  will  later  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  public  improve¬ 
ments  which  the  revenues  buy;  and  how  these  taxes 
and  assessments  are  to  be  collected  so  as  least  to  in¬ 
convenience  the  people  who  are  to  pay  them,  are  most 
difficult  and  delicate  problems.  A  just  rule  is  that 
each  person  should  contribute  toward  the  support  of 
the  government  in  proportion  to  his  means  and  the 
benefits  enjoyed;  and  in  the  accomplishment  of  this 
plan  he  should  endorse  expedient  tax  laws,  should  pay 
his  taxes  (instead  of  avoiding  them  as  many  persons 
do  by  false  representation  as  to  the  amount  of  prop¬ 
erty  they  own),  and  should  influence  others  to  act  in 
the  same  honorable  manner. 

It  is  the  Legislature  that  levies  taxes  by  passing 
laws  for  the  purpose.  In  doing  so  certain  general 
principles  are  observed.  These  are  as  follows  (as 
briefly  summarized  by  Prof.  William  B.  Guitteau  in 
his  recent  work,  Government  and  Politics ) : 
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(1)  Equality.  As  far  as  possible,  individuals 
should  pay  taxes  according  to  their  respective  abilities. 

(2)  Uniformity.  The  same  rate  of  taxation  should 
be  levied  upon  all  taxable  articles  or  kinds  of  property 
of  the  same  class. 

(3)  Public  Purposes.  The  tax  must  be  for  the 
support  of  the  government  and  its  legitimate  objects, 
and  not  for  private  benefit,  even  though  the  object  is 
to  afford  relief  to  many  individuals  (as  in  the  case 
of  pestilence,  fire,  inundation,  earthquake,  volcanic 
eruption,  tornado  or  other  local  calamity.) 

(4)  Legislative  Authorization.  Only  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  people — that  is,  the  legislative  power 
— can  vote  to  tax  the  people  (this  being  the  cardinal 
principle  on  which  our  National  Government  was 
founded). 

(5)  Jurisdiction.  That  the  tax  may  be  valid,  the 
person  or  thing  taxed  must  be  amenable  to  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  government  making  the  levy. 

(6)  Certainty.  The  time,  manner,  and  amount  of 
the  payment  to  be  made  should  be  fixed  and  known  to 
every  one ;  it  should  not  be  uncertain  and  arbitrary. 

(7)  Convenience.  The  tax  should  be  collected  at 
a  time  convenient  for  the  person  paying  it. 

(8)  Economy.  The  expense  of  collecting  the  tax 
should  not  be  excessive. 

EXEMPTIONS;  AND  LIMITATIONS  ON  THE  STATE’S  TAXING 

POWER. 

Not  only  real  and  personal  property,  but  also  oc¬ 
cupations,  incomes  and  inheritances  may  be  taxed,  the 
widest  discretion  being  allowed  the  legislative  power 
to  tax  within  constitutional  limitations.  Certain 
property  is  exempt  from  taxation,  as  provided  by  the 
constitutions  of  some  States,  including  public  schools, 
hospitals,  charitable  institutions,  churches,  public 
property,  and  the  personal  property  of  individuals 
under  (usually)  $200  in  value. 
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Both  national  and  State  constitutions  place  limi¬ 
tations  on  the  taxing  power  of  the  State  Legislatures. 
The  first  article  of  the  Federal  Constitution  contains 
a  section  which  provides  that  “No  State  shall,  without 
the  consent  of  the  Congress,  lay  any  imposts  or  duties 
on  imports  or  exports,  except  what  may  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  executing  its  inspection  laws.”  An¬ 
other  section  provides  that  “No  State  shall,  without 
the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  duty  on  tonnage.” 
The  Federal  Constitution  also  gives  Congress  power 
“To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and 
among  the  several  States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes”; 
and  thereby  Congress  has  implied  power,  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  any  such  power  on  the  part  of  the  States, 
to  tax  foreign  and  interstate  commerce.  Another  lim¬ 
itation  on  the  taxing  power  of  the  States,  set  forth  in 
the  United  States  Constitution,  is  that  “The  citizens 
of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  the  citizens  of  the  several  States.”  This 
means  that  when  a  citizen  of  one  State  lives  in  another 
State,  he  shall  not  be  taxed  more  than  are  the  citizens 
of  the  State  in  which  he  lives. 

The  Federal  Government  may  not  tax  the  agencies 
of  a  State  government;  and  vice  versa,  a  State  gov¬ 
ernment  may  not  tax  the  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment.  By  doing  so,  either  government  might 
cripple  the  other.  Following  this  rule,  it  was  decided 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  that  a  bank, 
chartered  by  Congress,  may  not  be  taxed  by  a  State 
government.  Likewise,  neither  the  salary  of  a  Fed¬ 
eral  officer,  nor  the  evidences  of  indebtedness  issued 
by  the  Federal  Government  may  be  taxed  by  the  State 
government. 

Limitations  are  put  upon  the  taxing  power  of  the 
State  Legislatures  by  the  State  constitutions  also. 
They  provide,  in  some  States,  that  the  amount  raised 
by  taxation  shall  be  no  more  than  a  certain  per  cent, 
of  the  valuation  of  the  taxable  property ;  and  that  no 
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greater  amount  shall  be  raised  by  the  tax  than  the 
needs  of  the  State  government  require  at  that  time. 

When  both  Federal  and  State  Governments  tax 
the  same  thing,  the  claim  of  the  Federal  Government 
is  paramount  and  deserves  first  consideration  by  the 
citizen  in  making  his  payments. 

THE  VARIOUS  KINDS  OF  STATE  TAXES. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  taxes,  direct  and  indi¬ 
rect.  The  more  important  of  the  direct  taxes  (which 
are  those  levied  directly  upon  the  citizen)  are  the  gen¬ 
eral  property  tax,  inheritance  tax,  and  corporation, 
poll,  and  income  taxes.  State  and  local  revenues  are 
derived  chiefly  from  these  direct  taxes.  The  Federal 
revenues  are  derived  almost  wholly  from  indirect 
taxes;  that  is,  from  customs  duties  and  excises,  which 
the  Government  collects  from  importers  and  dealers 
in  certain  merchandise,  who,  in  turn,  sell  their  goods 
to  the  public  at  prices  sufficiently  large  to  reimburse 
them  for  this  outlay,  in  addition  to  the  costs  of  the 
goods  and  the  freightage,  and  still  allow  a  profit.  Thus, 
it  is  seen  in  such  cases,  the  public  pays  the  tax,  though 
indirectly.  The  States  levy  indirect  taxes,  in  com¬ 
paratively  small  amounts,  in  the  case  of  franchises 
and  licenses,  whereby  the  person  to  whom  the  State 
grants  the  franchise  or  license  reimburses  himself 
through  his  charges  for  the  services  he  renders  to  the 
public. 

THE  GENERAL  PROPERTY  TAX  AND  ASSESSMENT. 

The  great  source  of  State  (and  also  local)  revenue 
is  the  general  property  tax.  This  is  levied  on  all  real 
estate  and  personal  property  not  exempt  from  taxation. 

As  property  taxes  are  levied  on  the  basis  of  the 
value  of  the  property,  the  first  necessary  step  is  to 
ascertain  what  this  value  is.  This  is  called  assess¬ 
ment.  For  purposes  of  taxation  the  assessment  is  far 
below  the  actual  value  (generally  from  one-third  to 
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three-fourths).  Special  officers,  called  assessors,  are 
elected  by  the  city,  township,  or  county  for  this  work, 
and  familiarize  themselves  with  the  market  values  of 
such  property  after  inspecting  it.  Assessment  is  com¬ 
paratively  simple  in  the  case  of  real  estate  (which,  in 
law,  includes  both  land  and  the  permanent  structures 
upon  it),  and  also  in  the  case  of  large  articles  of  per¬ 
sonal  property,  such  as  farm  implements,  horses  and 
cattle,  household  furniture,  and  goods  on  sale  in 
stores ;  but  great  difficulty  is  experienced  by  the  as¬ 
sessors  in  discovering  those  articles  of  personal 
property  which  the  owner  can  easily  conceal,  such  as 
jewelry  and  securities  (bonds,  mortgages,  stocks,  and 
promissory  notes).  This  has  led  many  wealthy  per¬ 
sons  to  invest  in  these  forms  of  personal  property. 
Not  only  can  they  escape  taxation  by  concealing  such 
property,  and  by  false  statements  regarding  the 
amount  and  value  of  it,  but  also  they  often  find  this 
kind  of  investment  of  more  intrinsic  value  than  real 
estate,  and  more  convenient  to  manage.  The  result 
is  that  the  State  and  local  governments  are  forced  to 
put  people  under  oath  regarding  the  amount  of  their 
personal  property ;  and  even  then  the  governments  are 
able  to  discover  and  tax  only  a  small  part  of  the  whole 
amount  of  the  personal  property  in  the  United  States. 

That  taxation  may  be  equal  in  different  parts  of 
the  same  county,  a  county  board  of  equalization  com¬ 
pares  the  estimates  made  by  the  assessors  and  adjusts 
them  to  a  common  average.  Then,  for  the  same  rea¬ 
son,  there  is,  in  some  of  the  States,  a  State  board  of 
equalization  which  equalizes  the  valuations  arranged 
by  the  county  boards. 

LEVY  AND  COLLECTION  OF  THE  GENERAL  PROPERTY  TAX. 

Fixing  the  rate  of  the  general  property  tax  is  called 
the  tax  levy.  It  involves  a  careful  mathematical  cal¬ 
culation.  The  first  step  is  for  the  Legislature  to  de¬ 
termine,  item  by  item,  the  amount  of  revenue  needed 
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for  tlie  State’s  public  purposes.  This  itemized  esti¬ 
mate  of  necessary  funds  is  called  the  budget.  Then 
the  ratio  is  ascertained  between  the  total  amount  re¬ 
quired,  and  the  total  assessed  valuation  of  taxable 
property  within  the  State.  This  ratio  is  the  rate  for 
taxation.  One-tenth  of  one  per  cent  (or  one  mill  on 
the  dollar)  is  a  normal  tax  rate. 

The  actual  collection  of  the  taxes  is  done  by  special 
tax  collectors,  or  else  by  local  officers  (usually  the 
treasurer  of  the  county  or  township,  the  supervisor  of 
the  township,  the  selectman,  or  constable).  From  the 
funds  thus  collected  for  State  and  local  purposes,  the 
treasurers  of  the  State,  county,  city,  and  township, 
receive  their  respective  shares. 

Sometimes  taxpayers  neglect  or  are  unable  to  pay 
their  taxes,  or,  in  many  cases,  they  deliberately  at¬ 
tempt  fraudulently  to  avoid  payment.  There  is  a 
specified  date  when  the  tax  is  due,  and  if  it  is  not  paid 
at  that  time  the  property  is  said  to  be  “delinquent.” 
If,  after  due  notice  of  such  delinquency,  the  tax  still 
remains  unpaid  a  certain  time,  the  property  is  sold  to 
pay  the  sum  due.  If  any  amount  remains  after  the 
taxes  are  paid,  it  is  given  to  the  owner. 

OTHER  KINDS  OF  TAXES. 

Some  States  tax  corporations,  which  at  the  same 
time  are  required  to  keep  records,  open  for  official  in¬ 
spection,  as  to  the  amount  of  their  capital  stock,  earn¬ 
ings,  and  dividends.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
State’s  fiscal  (that  is,  financial)  management,  this  plan 
of  taxation  off-sets  the  method  of  individual  stock¬ 
holders  who  conceal  their  stocks  and  other  securities 
and  swear  falsely  that  they  have  none.  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Vermont,  and  New  Jer¬ 
sey  derive  the  greater  part  of  their  revenues  from  cor¬ 
poration  taxes ;  and  the  present  tendency  is  to  develop 
the  corporation  tax  for  State  purposes,  leaving  the 
general  property  tax  to  the  counties,  townships,  and 
cities. 
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Some  States  as  well  as  cities  tax  franchises  which 
are  granted  to  corporations  as  an  exclusive  right  to 
use  the  public  streets  for  the  operation  of  street-rail¬ 
ways,  or  to  supply  gas,  water,  or  electric  light  within 
certain  areas. 

Taxes  on  the  annual  incomes  of  individuals  are 
levied  in  Virginia,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Oklahoma. 
The  rate  is  in  some  cases  progressive ;  that  is,  a  larger 
per  cent  is  assessed  upon  higher  than  upon  lower  val¬ 
ues.  (When  the  rate  is  the  same  per  cent  on  all 
property  it  is  said  to  be  proportioned). 

Many  of  the  States  impose  a  tax  on  inheritances 
more  than  a  certain  amount  in  value. 

In  New  York  State  a  tax  is  imposed  on  mortgages. 
This  is  deemed  unjust,  because  the  owner  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  is  already  taxed,  and,  when  he  becomes  a  bor¬ 
rower  and  mortgages  his  property,  a  tax  on  the 
mortgage  causes  the  property  to  be  double-taxed. 

In  some  States  a  poll  tax  or  “head”  tax  is  levied 
on  individuals  as  such.  These  are  unjust  taxes,  since 
they  do  not  discriminate  between  persons  in  different 
circumstances.  The  poll  tax,  however,  is  small,  being 
only  two  or  three  dollars  a  year  on  each  citizen  more 
than  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

License  taxes  are  generally  imposed  by  the  State 
or  local  governments  on  trades,  professions,  or  busi¬ 
ness  which  requires  police  supervision,  such  as  the 
business  of  saloon-keepers,  hucksters,  engineers, 
chauffeurs,  employment  agents,  etc.  In  the  southern 
States,  these  taxes  are  imposed  on  many  different 
kinds  of  business. 

FEES  AND  SPECIAL  ASSESSMENTS. 

A  part  of  the  cost  of  certain  governmental  activi¬ 
ties  is  defrayed  by  fees,  such  as  judicial  and  legal  fees 
(court  fees,  marriage  fees,  and  fees  for  recording 
deeds  and  mortgages),  road  and  canal  tolls,  harbor 
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dues,  etc.  Special  assessments  likewise  are  sometimes 
levied,  as  a  compulsory  charge  for  some  single  pur¬ 
pose  and  paid  but  once  by  the  person  assessed.  They 
are  intended  to  defray  the  cost  of  some  special  im¬ 
provement  to  property,  undertaken  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest,  and  are  levied  by  the  Government  in  proportion 
to  the  benefits  that  the  various  property  owners  will 
derive;  as  when  a  street  is  opened,  or  water  pipes  or 
sewers  are  laid.  These  fees  and  assessments  are  lo¬ 
cal  in  their  benefit,  and  are  usually  levied  by  the  mu¬ 
nicipality  rather  than  the  State. 

THE  STATES  AS  BORROWERS. 

The  amount  of  indebtedness  that  a  State  may  incur 
is  generally  limited  by  the  State’s  constitution  to  a 
certain  per  cent,  of  the  valuation  of  the  taxable  prop¬ 
erty.  This  puts  a  check  upon  the  recklessness  of 
legislative  bodies  in  contracting  debts.  Limitations 
are  often  imposed,  also,  as  to  the  objects  for  which  the 
State  government  may  borrow  money;  and  a  number 
of  constitutions  provide  that  no  money  may  be  bor¬ 
rowed  unless  the  law  authorizing  the  loan  be  ratified 
by  a  popular  vote. 

State  governments  issue  bonds  when  they  borrow, 
the  Federal  Constitution  prohibiting  them  (Article  1, 
Section  10)  from  issuing  due-bills,  or  paper  notes  of 
;any  kind  intended  to  circulate  as  money.  These  bonds 
are  redeemed  through  the  accumulation  of  a  sinking 
fund  derived  from  a  portion  of  the  State’s  annual  in¬ 
come.  This  fund  is  invested  in  interest-bearing  secu¬ 
rities,  and  is  ultimately  applied  to  pay  off  the  debt. 

A  State  government,  like  a  person,  that  always 
keeps  its  promises  and  pays  its  debts,  has  credit,  or, 
in  other  words,  is  trusted,  and  can  borrow  money,  if 
occasion  require.  Like  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  Qr  England,  or  France,  it  can  borrow  at  a  low 
rate  of  interest.  A  State  government  that  does  not 
keep  its  promises  loses  its  credit,  and  both  the  State 
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and  its  people  are  likely  to  get  a  bad  name  for  unrelia¬ 
ble  or  irresponsible  business  methods. 

The  tendency  now  seems  to  be  for  the  States  to 
withdraw  from  the  money  market  as  borrowers,  and 
for  the  county  and  city  governments  to  take  their 
places. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

The  conclusions  at  which  students  of  government 
have  arrived  regarding  the  best  sources  of  national, 
State,  county  and  city  revenues,  respectively,  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  The  nation  should  derive  its  revenues  from  cus¬ 
toms  duties  and  excise  taxes,  with  an  income  tax,  if 
necessary.  The  State  should  derive  its  revenue  from 
taxation  on  corporations,  inheritances,  and  licenses. 
The  counties,  townships,  cities,  towns,  and  villages 
should  use  the  general  property  tax;  they  should  apply 
the  mortgage  tax  only  in  case  the  real  estate  is  taxed 
on  deducting  the  amount  of  the  mortgage ;  and  should 
abandon  the  unjust  poll  tax.  The  cities  should  derive 
large  revenues  from  franchises  and  licenses,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  a  lessened  tax  on  real  estate. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 


How  the  People  Elect. 

SgjgffHE  Government  of  the  United  States  is  in  every 
fegplBS  sense  one  of  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people,  and  this  blessed  principle 
of  self-government  through  trusted  representatives 
selected  by  the  people,  is  ever  the  dominating  one, 
whether  it  be  to  control  the  affairs  of  the  merest  vil¬ 
lage  or  those  of  a  great  city;  a  State  or  that  majestic 
aggregation  of  States  known  as  the  American  Union. 

These  chosen  representatives  are  selected  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  or  plurality  of  votes  at  elections  held  for  the 
purpose.  % 

By  a  majority  is  meant  that  number  of  votes  above 
all  other  candidates  in  the  field,  while  a  plurality  is  the 
number  of  votes  above  the  next  highest  candidate, 
where  there  are  more  than  two  contesting. 

Elections  are,  strictly  speaking,  almost  exclusively 
State  affairs,  the  expenses  of  which  are  paid  out  of 
the  State  treasuries,  except  in  the  smaller  local  elec¬ 
tions  concerning  local  matters,  and  these  are  entirely 
conducted  by  the  localities  themselves. 

There  is  really  no  such  thing  as  a  national  election. 
The  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States 
are  not  selected  by  popular  vote,  but  by  Presidential 
Electors  chosen  by  ballot  in  the  several  States,  in  the 
ratio  of  one  Elector  to  each  Congressional  District. 
The  territories  hold  no  elections  for  Presidential  Elec¬ 
tors,  nor  for  any  officers  save  territorial  legislators, 
two  delegates  to  Congress,  and  county  officers;  the 
Governor,  the  Judiciary  and  the  District  Attorneys 
being  appointed  by  the  President  with  the  consent  of 
the  Senate. 
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The  District  of  Columbia  holds  no  elections  what¬ 
ever.  It  has  always  been  deemed  best  to  keep  the 
government  of  the  capital  city  and  its  environment 
out  of  politics ;  its  affairs  are  conducted,  therefore,  by 
a  Congressional  Committee  which  appoints  the  heads 
of  the  various  local  departments  and  specifies  their 
policies. 

THE  POLITICAL  PARTIES. 

For  more  than  sixty  years  there  have  been  but  two 
great  political  parties  in  the  United  States,  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  and  Republican.  While  there  have  been  other 
parties,  so  called,  from  time  to  time,  none  of  them  has 
been  potent  enough  to  dictate  any  policies  of  na¬ 
tional  importance,  although  several  of  them  have  fre¬ 
quently  controlled  local  elections  and  developed  great 
power  in  those  of  the  State.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  Prohibition  and  the  Socialistic  and 
Labor  Parties. 

The  Democratic  Party  is,  by  a  great  many  years, 
the  oldest  of  all  existing  political  parties  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  founded  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  who, 
for  a  third  of  a  century,  was  also  its  recognized  leader. 
Soon  after  the  Constitution  was  adopted  and  ratified, 
dissensions  arose  among  its  creators  as  to  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  those  parts  relating  to  government;  the  most 
prominent  among  them  were  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
Alexander  Hamilton.  Jefferson  believed  that  the 
common  people  of  the  new  nation  could  be  relied  upon 
to  govern  themselves,  through  chosen  representatives, 
while  Hamilton,  who  was  so  autocratic  in  his  ideas  of 
government  as  to  have  been  accused  of  a  desire  to  form 
an  American  monarchy,  was  equally  strong  in  the 
belief  that  the  masses  needed  to  be  controlled  by  a 
strong,  centralized  government  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
men,  whose  decisions  should  be  final  so  long  as  they 
remained  in  office.  This  wide  difference  of  opinion 
soon  manifested  itself  in  all  matters  connected  with  the 
Government,  both  domestic  and  foreign;  Jefferson, 
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therefore,  called  meetings  of  those  who  were  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  his  views,  and  out  of  this  grew  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party,  which  for  many  years  remained  the 
dominant  one  in  American  politics. 

But  during  the  year  1850-51,  it  appeared  to  many 
thousands  of  patriotic  Americans  that  the  dominant 
party  was  in  no  sense  carrying  out  the  principles  of 
true  Democracy  as  set  down  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  and, 
moreover,  in  addition  it  was  committed  to  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  slavery  into  the  border  States ;  therefore  a  new 
party  became  the  need  of  the  hour.  This,  it  was  be¬ 
lieved,  could  not  fail  to  muster  a  majority  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  under  its  banner,  since  it  would  be  pledged 
to  crush  out  or  at  least  weaken  the  institution  of  slav¬ 
ery  and  correct  other  abuses  which  a  weak  President, 
(Franklin  Pierce)  seemed  either  unable  or  unwilling 
to  combat.  Accordingly  the  Republican  Party  came 
into  existence,  waited  for  a  Presidential  year  to  assert 
its  power,  and,  in  1856,  John  C.  Fremont,  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  became  its  first  candidate  for  President.  The 
nomination  was  an  unfortunate  one  in  that  Fremont’s 
only  claim  to  this  great  distinction  lay  in  the  fact  that 
he  had  blazed  the  first  pathway  to  California,  gaining 
for  himself  the  somewhat  spectacular  title  of  “The 
Pathfinder.”  A  soldier  by  profession,  with  a  sol¬ 
dier’s  recklessness  and  daring,  he  had  neither  interest 
in,  nor  liking  for,  political  affairs,  and  no  aspirations 
to  office  until  the  formers  of  the  new  party  called  upon 
him  to  become  their  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  as¬ 
suring  him  that  they  could  elect  him ;  instead  of  this, 
they  led  him  to  crushing  defeat.  James  Buchanan,  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  Democratic  candidate,  was  elected; 
but  dissension  and  threats  of  rebellion  arose  in  his 
Cabinet,  and  this  finally  led  to  the  overthrow  of  his 
party,  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  by  the  Repub¬ 
licans,  the  secession  of  most  of  the  southern  States, 
and  then  civil  war.  Here  the  Republican  Party  found 
its  opportunity,  embracing  it  with  such  success  that  it 
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saved  the  Union,  and  has  governed  the  country  into 
its  present  exalted  position  among  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

\ 

PARTY  PLATFORMS. 

As  there  must  be  causes  and  issues  leading  to  the 
differences  that  end  in  war  between  nations,  so  must 
there  exist  issues  and  differences  among  the  people  of 
a  nation  and  which  render  elections  necessary.  The 
list  of  issues  which  moves  the  political  parties  in  the 
United  States  to  action,  and  upon  which  each  party 
stands,  is  called  the  “party  platform,”  and  the  sep¬ 
arate  issues  themselves  are  known  as  “planks.”  These 
platforms  and  planks  differ  very  widely,  according  to 
the  apparent  demands  of  the  times  as  seen  from  two 
varying  points  of  view,  and  any  plank  will  he  intro¬ 
duced  into  a  platform,  which  it  is  believed  will  appeal 
to  the  sympathies  of  the  people,  and  so  secure  their 
votes.  Less  and  less,  every  time  an  election  is  pend¬ 
ing,  is  there  sufficient  difference  between  the  platforms 
of  the  two  great  parties,  to  inspire  any  fear  as  to  the 
possible  outcome  of  the  success  of  either,  and  now-a- 
days,  only  the  most  rabid  orators  ever  think  of  pre¬ 
dicting  that  the  success  of  the  opposition  party  means 
the  destruction  of  the  American  Commonwealth.  The 
great  Jeffersonian  principle  that  the  people  can  be 
trusted  to  govern  themselves  wisely  and  well,  without 
being  under  the  subjection  of  some  centralized  power, 
may  safely  be  said  to  apply  always.  Whether  the  Ke- 
publican  Party  or  the  Democratic  Party  be  successful, 
the  strength  and  fame  of  the  country  can  not  suffer, 
and  whatever  the  differences  between  the  issues  in¬ 
volved,  there  is  no  danger  in  assuming  that  those  best 
for  the  country’s  weal  were  chosen  by  a  majority  of 
the  people. 


METHODS  OF  NOMINATION. 

Candidates  for  offices  are  nominated  by  conventions 
made  up  of  representatives  of  their  respective  parties, 
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the  members  of  which  are  chosen  at  special  elections 
called  by  the  party  leaders  and  known  as  “primaries.” 
Separate  primaries  are  held  for  delegates  to  county, 
congressional,  district,  State  or  national  conventions, 
the  expenses  being  borne  by  the  more  liberal  members 
of  the  parties,  who  provide  funds  for  that  purpose. 
The  delegates  so  selected  meet  in  convention,  nominate 
candidates,  select  the  issues  to  be  fought  for  and  con¬ 
struct  the  party  platform. 

NOMINATION  BY  PETITION. 

Occasionally  a  candidate  is  nominated  by  petition 
signed  by  interested  voters  of  a  district  and  presented 
to  the  party  convention  with  a  memorial  setting  forth 
the  reasons  for  departing  from  the  usual  custom. 
While  nomination  by  petition  is  not  generally  regarded 
with  favor  by  party  leaders,  it  is  considered  dangerous 
to  disregard  the  wishes  of  a  large  number  of  voters, 
who  might  otherwise  “bolt”  the  party  nominee  and 
support  that  of  the  opposition. 

DIRECT  NOMINATION. 

The  idea  is  rapidly  gaining  ground  that  candidates 
for  office  should  be  chosen  by  direct  nomination  at 
primaries  instead  of  by  delegates  to  party  conventions ; 
the  motive  for  this  change  being  that  such  nominations 
are  a  kind  of  insurance  against  the  domination  of  con¬ 
ventions  by  party  bosses.  In  those  States  where  di¬ 
rect  nomination  has  been  adopted,  the  experiment  has 
met  with  much  approval  from  the  voters  at  large,  and 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  other  States  may  adopt  this  form 
of  nomination. 


ORGANIZING  A  CAMPAIGN. 

When  the  list  of  candidates  has  been  completed  by 
the  party  conventions,  or,  in  other  words,  when  the 
ticket  has  been  made,  campaign  committees,  district, 
county,  State,  and,  in  Presidential  years,  national,  are 
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appointed  by  the  party  leaders.  It  is  the  duty  of 
these  committees  to  transact  all  of  the  routine  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  campaign,  such  as  the  sending  out  of  liter¬ 
ature  setting  forth  the  merits  of  platform  and  candi¬ 
dates;  the  engagement  of  orators  and  the  raising  of 
funds  by  assessment  of  candidates  as  well  as  the  so¬ 
liciting  of  subscriptions  from  interested  supporters  of 
the  ticket. 


THE  REGISTRATION  OF  VOTERS. 

In  nearly  all  of  the  States,  in  order  to  prevent 
fraud,  the  law  requires  that  all  voters  shall  register. 
In  some  States  this  is  necessary  but  once,  so  long  as 
the  voter  retains  his  qualifications  and  his  residence. 
In  the  State  of  New  York,  a  voter  must  register  at 
every  election  in  the  larger  cities,  but  this  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  country  districts.  In  registering,  a  voter 
is  required  to  give  his  name,  age,  residence  and  place 
of  birth,  and,  if  of  foreign  birth,  he  must  produce  his 
naturalization  papers  upon  demand. 

The  registration  lists  are  open  for  inspection,  so 
that  if  a  citizen  doubts  the  legal  right  of  any  one  to 
vote  he  may  enter  his  protest. 

BALLOTING. 

The  honest  depositing  of  ballots  in  sealed  boxes, 
as  well  as  the  fair  counting  of  votes,  have  been  closely 
safeguarded  by  laws,  and  judges  of  polling-places 
must  perform  their  duties  free  from  the  influences  of 
party  affiliation  under  heavy  penalties.  The  polling- 
places  are  under  the  constant  surveillance  of  the  police, 
who  in  turn  are  always  under  the  watchful  eyes  of  a 
non-partisan  Board  of  Elections.  The  form  of  the 
ballot  itself  is  also  specified  by  law.  In  former  years 
each  party  issued  its  own  ballot,  and  even  a  single  in¬ 
dividual  might  print  a  special  ticket  and  have  it 
counted.  Cases  have  also  been  known  when  a  voter 
has  compelled  election  judges  to  count  a  written  bal- 
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lot.  In  those  days  the  ballots  of  all  parties  were  dis¬ 
tinctive  in  color  and  in  the  manner  of  printing,  and 
the  complexion  of  the  entire  vote  might  easily  be  de¬ 
termined  in  advance,  by  inspection  of  the  ballots 
through  the  once  popular  globular  or  square  ballot- 
boxes  of  glass.  This  kind  of  balloting  made  bribery, 
corruption  and  intimidation  of  voters  a  simple  matter 
for  such  election  watchers  as  were  unscrupulous  or 
criminally  inclined,  and  the  absolute  secrecy  of  voting 
at  elections  was  never  secured  until  the  adoption  of 
what  is  known  as  the  Australian  ballot,  from  the  fact 
of  its  having  first  been  used  in  Australia.  According 
to  this  method  of  voting,  the  ballots  are  printed  by  the 
State,  and  bear  the  names  of  all  the  candidates  of  all 
the  parties,  those  of  each  party  being  in  a  separate 
column.  To  protect  the  illiterate  voter,  each  party 
has,  at  the  head  of  its  column,  its  own  emblem,  which 
he  may  recognize,  even  though  he  can  not  read;  be¬ 
neath  this  emblem  a  voter  marks  a  cross  in  pencil,  to 
declare  his  intention.  If  he  does  not  wish  to  vote  the 
straight  ticket  of  his  party,  but  prefers  to  scatter  his 
vote,  he  may  place  a  cross  beside  the  name  of  his  pre¬ 
ferred  candidate  in  any  other  column.  He  must  be 
careful  to  make  and  place  his  mark  carefully,  else  his 
vote  will  be  counted  out.  This  ballot,  from  its  size,  is 
sometimes  called  a  “blanket  ballot.’ ’ 

SECRECY  OF  THE  BALLOT. 

No  ballot  may  be  opened  by  a  voter  within  a  hun¬ 
dred  feet  of  the  polls,  nor  may  he  hold  conversation 
with  any  one  except  the  officers  of  election,  after  he 
has  entered  the  polling-place  and  received  his  ballot 
from  the  election  officer  in  charge  of  the  voting  list. 
Nor  may  any  bystander  seek  to  know  the  contents  of 
any  ballot  under  pain  of  being  indicted  for  felony. 
Moreover,  no  ballot  may  be  deposited  by  the  voter 
other  than  that  furnished  by  the  election  officer  as  soon 
as  his  right  to  vote  has  been  determined  by  inspection 
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of  the  voting  list.  After  receiving  the  ballot  the  voter 
must  retire  into  a  closely  curtained  booth;  secretly 
place  his  pencil  mark  under  the  party  emblem  or  oppo¬ 
site  the  candidates  he  wishes  to  vote  for,  when  the  bal¬ 
lot  must  be  returned  to  the  election  officer  in  charge 
of  the  ballot  box,  to  be  voted. 

This  method  of  electing  has  been  adopted  in  most 
of  the  States  in  the  Union,  in  some,  with  slight 
modifications. 


THE  ELECTION  LAWS. 

The  laws  governing  the  conduct  of  elections,  to 
guard  against  bribery,  fraud  and  illegal  voting,  are 
very  stringent  and  the  penalties  for  infractions  as  se¬ 
vere  as  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  will  permit. 
The  States  have  all  enacted  their  own  laws,  as  it  is 
their  right  to  do,  but  the  national  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  has  superseded  all  of  them,  since  it  is  best  that 
there  be  no  misunderstanding  or  mistakes  through 
conflicting  State  laws. 

HOW  SENATORS  ARE  MADE. 

United  States  Senators  are  not  chosen  by  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  Constitution  provides  that  they  shall  be 
elected  by  the  State  Senates  and  Legislatures,  in  the 
proportion  of  two  for  each  State,  one  for  a  term  of  six 
years  and  another  of  four  years.  First,  however,  the 
party  leaders  assemble  in  caucus  and  decide  upon  the 
,names  of  candidates,  when  they  are  submitted  to  the 
two  legislative  bodies  to  be  balloted  for,  and  a  majority 
elects.  But  of  late  years  the  sentiment  has  been  rap¬ 
idly  growing  that  United  States  Senators  should  be 
elected  by  direct  vote  of  the  people,  so  that  this  highest 
office  in  the  nation  next  to  the  President,  shall  be  re¬ 
moved,  as  far  as  possible,  away  from  political  jobbery 
and  the  influences  of  professional  politicians.  Oregon 
was  the  first  State  to  emphasize  this  sentiment.  Under 
her  direct  primaries  law,  in  which  even  the  naming  of 
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United  States  Senators  was  included,  the  people  se¬ 
lected  a  candidate  for  themselves,  presenting  the  cu¬ 
rious  anomaly  of  compelling  a  Republican  Legislature 
to  send  a  Democrat  to  the  United  States  Senate. 

THE  INITIATIVE  AND  THE  REFERENDUM. 

Many  of  the  States  have  adopted  a  system  of  legis¬ 
lation  known  as  the  Initiative  and  Referendum,  by 
means  of  which  laws  are  made  directly  by  popular 
vote,  supplementing  the  work  of  the  Legislature. 
They  are  mentioned  together  because  each  has  a  direct 
bearing  upon  the  other.  The  initiative  is  the  power 
possessed  by  the  people  to  propose  laws  and  also 
amendments  to  the  State  constitution  independently  of 
the  Legislature;  by  the  referendum  is  meant  that 
power  reserved  by  the  people  to  approve  or  reject  any 
act  of  the  Legislature.  Oregon  has  the  most  important 
system  of  this  kind,  and  many  of  the  States  have 
adopted  her  plan,  at  least  in  part. 

An  initiative  petition  must  be  signed  by  eight  per 
cent  of  the  voters,  and  be  tiled  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  not  less  than  four  months  prior  to  the  election. 
A  referendum  petition  needs  to  be  signed  by  but  five 
per  cent  of  the  voters  for  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  at  the  last  general  election,  and  must  be  filed 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  ninety  days  after  the  final 
adjournment  of  the  Legislature  which  has  passed  the 
bill  upon  which  the  referendum  is  demanded.  The 
governor  may  not  veto  any  referendum  measure  for 
which  the  people  have  voted.  The  system  also  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  Secretary  of  State  shall,  at  State  ex¬ 
pense,  mail  to  registered  voters  a  printed  copy  of  the 
title  and  text  of  each  measure  that  is  to  be  voted  for, 
and  those  who  are  for  the  measure  and  those  who  are 
against  it  have  the  right  to  insert  any  arguments  they 
desire  to  present.  Pamphlets  containing  three  argu¬ 
ments  must  be  mailed  not  later  than  fifty-five  days  be¬ 
fore  a  general  election  and  twenty  clays  before  a 
special  election. 
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THE  RECALL. 

What  is  known  as  the  recall  is  the  right  possessed 
by  the  people  to  remove  from  office  any  public  officer 
for  whom  they  had  voted  and  with  whom  they  have 
become  dissatisfied.  As  is  the  case  with  the  initiative 
and  referendum,  the  provision  in  the  Oregon  charter 
as  to  the  recall  has  been  generally  followed  elsewhere 
in  incorporating  this  plan  in  the  State  Constitutions. 
The  recall  petition  must  he  signed  by  twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  the  electors  who  voted  at  the  last  election  for 
the  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  district  of  the 
officer  whose  recall  is  demanded.  The  reason  for  the 
demand  must  be  clearly  stated  in  the  petition;  if  the 
official  refuses  to  resign  within  five  days  after  the  pe¬ 
tition  has  been  filed,  a  special  election  must  be  held 
within  twenty  days  to  determine  the  will  of  the  people 
in  the  matter.  The  sample  ballot,  which  is  printed, 
contains  within  two  hundred  words  the  reason  for  the 
demand,  the  same  space  being  allotted  to  the  officer 
for  a  defence  of  his  conduct.  Other  candidates  also 
may  he  nominated  to  he  voted  for  at  the  special  elec¬ 
tion.  The  candidate  elected,  whether  he  be  the  officer 
whose  recall  was  demanded  or  not,  fills  out  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  term.  A  recall  petition  may  not  be  circu¬ 
lated  against  any  officer  until  he  has  served  for  at  least 
six  months,  except  that  it  may  be  filed  against  a  sena¬ 
tor  and  representative  in  the  legislative  assembly 
after  five  days  from  the  beginning  of  the  first  session 
after  his  election. 

After  one  such  recall  petition,  and  special  election, 
no  other  petition  may  be  filed  against  the  same  officer 
during  the  term  for  which  he  was  elected,  unless  the 
petitioners  pay  into  the  public  treasury  the  entire  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  previous  special  election. 

There  has  been  a  protest,  country-wide,  against  al¬ 
lowing  the  recall  to  apply  to  judges,  as  the  first  consti¬ 
tution  of  Arizona  demanded  and  has  been  suggested  by 
various  theorists.  The  feeling  is  very  general  and 
profound  that  citizens  who  have  no  legal  training 
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should  not  hold  the  power  of  recall  over  judges  who, 
necessarily,  understand  the  legal  aspects  of  cases  they 
are  called  on  to  decide  far  better  than  the  layman.  The 
action  would  tend  also  to  draw  the  judiciary  branch  of 
the  government  into  politics.,  from  which  it  should  for¬ 
ever  be  divorced. 


PART  V. 

County  and  City  Governments. 


CHAPTEE  XXXIV. 

The  County. 

NCE  a  serious-minded  foreigner  in  this  country 
is  said  to  have  engaged  passage  back  to  his  native 
land  on  learning  that  we  had  so  many  kinds  of 
government  here.  He  had  heard  that  we  were  a  free 
people,  and  yet  here  we  were  complacently  submitting 
to  four  kinds  of  rulers — national,  state,  city,  and 
county.  The  city  and  the  state  governments  he  deemed 
reasonable  enough ;  he  even  pretended  to  have  some 
respect  for  the  national  brand;  but  what  claim  the 
county  could  have  upon  his  allegiance,  he  could  not  be 
made  to  understand.  “Who  ever  heard  of  counties, 
anyhow ?”  the  foreigner  demanded.  At  any  rate,  he 
was  sure  one  government  was  better  than  four  and 
so  betook  his  liberty-loving  spirit  to  the  land  of  his 
birth.  Had  this  erratic  new-comer  stayed  a  little 
longer  and  evinced  a  better  disposition,  he  might  have 
learned  that  there  was  nothing  terrible  about  the 
multiplicity  of  rulers  in  the  United  States  and  very 
little  mystery  about  those  counties  that  puzzled  and 
scared  him  away. 


WHAT  A  COUNTY  IS. 

If  you  would  travel  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  one  of  the  larger  States,  you  would  learn  in  the 
most  impressive  way  how  big  a  thing  a  State  really  is. 
Such  large  sections  of  the  country  as  States  comprise 
are  altogether  too  unwieldy  for  central  State  govern- 
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ment.  Hence  States  are  usually  divided  for  political, 
administrative,  and  judicial  purposes,  into  a  number 
of  counties.  When  you  read  that  a  certain  State  has 
so  many  counties  (say,  New  York,  which  has  sixty- 
one)  it  means  simply  that  in  that  State  so  many 
divisions  have  been  formed.  But  neither  in  size  nor 
in  number  are  counties  the  same  throughout  the  States, 
varying  local  conditions  in  every  State  making  such 
uniformity  alike  impossible  and  undesirable.  In  all 
the  States,  however,  counties  are  still  further  sub¬ 
divided — usually  into  school  districts — in  order  to 
secure  greater  efficiency  in  certain  phases  of  adminis¬ 
tration.  You  will  see,  therefore,  how  big  a  portion  of 
a  State  a  county  usually  is. 

Though  usually  larger  than  towns,  counties  are 
not  always  so.  Indeed,  in  the  New  England  States 
counties  are  even  now  subordinate  to  towns.  Since 
there  are  four  different  types  of  county  and  county 
government,  the  word  “county”  does  not  mean  exactly 
the  same  thing  all  over  the  country.  There  is  the 
New  England  type,  already  mentioned;  the  southern 
type;  the  western  type;  and  the  eastern  type — all  to 
be  dealt  with  later  in  another  connection.  It  is  just 
because  there  is  so  much  unlikeness  among  them  that 
no  general  description  of  a  county  would  apply  equally 
to  all. 

Of  every  county  it  is  true,  however,  that  it  con¬ 
stitutes  the  unit  of  government — that  is,  constitutes 
the  smallest  element — within  the  compound  State,  save 
in  such  instances  as  we  have  already  cited  (the  coun¬ 
ties  of  the  New  England  type),  where  townships  serve 
as  the  unit.  Of  course,  wherever  neither  county  nor 
township  occupies  the  dominant  position,  as  is  the  case 
in  Louisiana,  the  parish  becomes  this  unit  of  State 
government. 


WHERE  IT  ORIGINATED. 

As  in  the  case  of  most  of  our  political  ideas,  Eng¬ 
land  furnished  the  general  notion  of  counties.  But 
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the  colonists  did  not  choose  to  keep  their  English 
name — " shires’ ’ — after  the  Revolution.  In  England 
the  shire  was  the  principal  political  and  administrative 
element  within  the  kingdom.  Every  shire  had  its 
court,  its  military  division,  its  executive  head ,  its 
legislative  body,  and  its  political  center.  All  phases 
of  government  administration — the  judicial,  the  mili¬ 
tary,  the  executive,  the  legislative,  and  the  political — 
were  thus  represented  in  the  unit  of  English  govern¬ 
ment  known  as  the  English  shire.  It  was  this  very 
shire  that  the  colonists  transplanted  to  American  soil ; 
and,  no  matter  how  varied  the  many  forms  may  have 
been,  they  can  all  be  traced  back  to  this  one  original 
type,  the  shire  of  England,  as  the  colonists  knew  it  at 
home  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

But  though  derived  by  the  American  colonists  from 
their  mother  country,  England  did  not  really  originate 
the  4 ‘county  idea.”  It  was  from  Teutonic  tribes  who 
settled  what  has  since  come  to  be  called  England  (the 
Angles  and  the  Saxons,  who  came  to  the  Island  of 
Britain  a  thousand  and  more  years  before  English 
colonists  sailed  for  America)  that  the  county  was 
ultimately  derived.  For  the  German  canton,  the  self- 
governing  division  between  the  village  and  the  tribe, 
is  clearly  the  prototype  of  the  "county”;  it  even  has 
some  connection  with  the  English  shire,  meaning 
"share,”  referred  to  above. 

ITS  PART  IN  COLONIAL  GOVERNMENT. 

The  colonists  in  America  could  no  more  evolve 
their  own  mode  of  government  than  the  spider  can 
weave  his  web  out  of  nothing.  Despite  their  new  en¬ 
vironment,  the  colonists’  ideas  were  still  English;  they 
continued  to  think  and  act  pretty  much  as  they  were 
accustomed  to  do  in  England.  Who  can  break  sud¬ 
denly  with  his  past?  Certainly  the  colonists  could 
not  do  so  until  some  very  unusual  circumstances  lent 
the  will  that  found  the  way.  This  is  particularly  true 
with  regard  to  colonial  county  government. 
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You  know  that  the  first  American  colonies  settled 
by  Englishmen  were  those  of  Virginia  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  It  was  there,  of  all  America,  that  counties 
or  “shires”  were  first  known.  The  local  district  that 
these  new  colonies  most  nearly  resembled  was  the 
English  county,  and  naturally  they  came  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  but  American  editions  of  the  English 
original.  We  find  the  proprietor  of  another 
colony  actually  calling  his  American  territory  “My 
county  of  New  Hampshire  in  New  England.”  An  Act 
passed  in  1634  permitted  the  seven  shires  of  Virginia 
to  be  “governed  as  the  shires  in  England.”  By  the 
time  of  the  Revolution  there  were  hundreds  of  coun¬ 
ties  in  the  American  colonies  governed  somewhat  “as 
the  shires  in  England.”  They  were  created,  divided, 
and  subdivided  to  meet  the  ends  of  the  mother  coun¬ 
try  or  the  needs  of  the  colonists,  and  naturally 
lacked  uniformity  in  either  size  or  kind.  Some 
were  very  small,  while  others  embraced  areas 
equal  to  our  present  States.  Virginia  had  one  county 
which  included  a  space  now  occupied  by  five  existing 
States  and  claimed  a  population  of  fifteen  million.  So 
far,  however,  as  any  uniformity  in  government  existed, 
there  were  four  distinct  types  of  counties  in  the 
colonies.  As  these  early  types  are  still  represented  in 
our  present  States,  it  is  well  worth  while  to  glance  at 
them  briefly. 

In  the  New  England  colonies  the  county  was  second¬ 
ary  to  the  town  as  a  unit  of  government.  Conditions 
in  these  colonies  were  very  favorable  to  the  growth 
of  towns,  and  the  township  assumed  much  of  the 
importance  taken  by  the  county  elsewhere.  Though 
there  were  county  officers,  their  powers  and  duties  were 
few  and  unimportant.  This  type  of  county  govern¬ 
ment,  known  as  the  New  England  type  because  most 
prevalent  in  that  region,  was  common  in  colonies  of 
comparatively  small  areas  having  compact  centers  of 
population,  usually  engaged  in  commerce,  along  some 
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river  or  other  body  of  water.  South  Carolina,  Mary¬ 
land,  and  some  western  States  have  adopted  this  New 
England  county  in  its  general  features. 

In  the  south,  however,  towns  did  not  prosper — * 
agriculture  being  unfavorable  to  the  growth  of  towns — * 
and  the  county  assumed  great  importance  as  a  division 
of  government.  Here  the  bulk  of  the  work  carried 
on  by  the  local  government  was  entrusted  to  the 
county.  The  county  officers  consisted  of  eight  judges, 
a  sheriff,  and  a  county  lieutenant — all  appointed  by 
the  governor  of  the  particular  colony.  The  county 
court  had  considerable  jurisdiction  over  taxes,  licenses, 
roads,  etc.,  besides  the  regular  judicial  work  assigned 
to  it.  It  was  in  one  of  these  county  courts  (in  Hanover 
County,  Virginia)  that  Patrick  Henry  made  one  of 
his  famous  speeches.  This  type  of  county  government, 
known  as  the  southern  type,  prevailed  in  New  Jersey 
and  North  Carolina,  and  still  prevails  in  some  of  the 
western  and  most  of  the  southern  States. 

A  third  type  developed  first  in  Pennsylvania  and 
has  been  followed  by  many  northern  States  as  well 
as  in  the  west.  The  most  striking  feature  of  these 
counties  was  that  their  officers,  unlike  those  of  the 
other  two  kinds  of  counties,  were  nearly  all  elected. 
The  towns  in  these  colonies,  though  superior  to  the 
counties  at  first,  later  became  subordinated  to  them. 
The  county  officers  here  exercised  considerable 
authority. 

In  New  York  the  fourth  type  of  colonial  county 
originated.  Here,  too,  towns  were  subordinated  to 
counties,  but  the  former  elected  some  of  the  officers 
of  the  latter.  Besides  the  regular  county  officers,  we 
had  here  an  additional  governing  body,  called  a  board 
of  supervisors.  As  this  type  of  county  government 
still  exists  in  New  York,  Nebraska,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
and  Wisconsin,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of 
some  of  its  features  in  another  connection. 

As  is  true  of  our  government  generally,  the  county 
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had  three  distinct  functions  to  perform — judicial, 
legislative,  and  administrative — and  three  different 
kinds  of  officers.  It  is  very  probable,  too,  that  the 
fourth  function  of  government — the  military — consti¬ 
tuted  the  greatest  binding  tie  in  colonial  counties  at  a 
time  when  organized  defense  against  the  Indians  was 
a  most  important  advantage.  In  general,  the  colonial 
county  officers  performed  much  the  same  functions  as 
those  in  England,  though  new  names  came  to  he 
applied  to  them.  The  principal  officers  in  the  colonial 
county  were  the  justices  of  the  peace,  the  sheriff,  and 
the  lord  lieutenant. 

The  justices  performed  various  duties  that  are  not 
judicial,  since  the  “ county  court”  resembled  more 
our  present  county  commissioners  than  our  courts. 
Besides  purely  judicial  functions,  therefore,  we  find 
these  courts  exercising  considerable  legislative  and 
administrative  authority.  Their  sessions  bore  the 
same  relation  to  county  government  as  the  town  meet¬ 
ings  did  to  township  government  (of  which  you  may 
read  elsewhere). 

The  sheriff  was  the  executive  officer  attached  to 
the  county  courts,  but  tax-gathering  was  a  very 
arduous  duty  in  colonial  days  and  special  officers  were 
usually  employed  for  this  purpose.  Some  of  the 
tribulations  of  colonial  tax-collectors  appear  from  the 
following  returns  officially  made  by  sheriffs  unable  to 
execute  writs  issued  in  Virginia.  One  of  these  runs, 
“Not  executed  by  reason  there  is  no  road  to  the  place 
where  he  lives.”  Another  says,  suggestively,  “Not 
executed  by  reason  of  an  axe.  ”  A  third  just  as  frankly 
admits,  “Not  executed  because  the  defendant’s  horse 
was  faster  than  mine.”  From  which  it  would  appear 
that,  though  every  county  had  full  power  to  levy  taxes 
in  colonial  times,  there  was  no  unusual  eagerness  in 
those  days  to  meet  the  tax-collector. 

The  lord  lieutenant,  or  “commander,”  as  he  was 
sometimes  called,  held  what  was  then  considered  the 
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most  honorable  office  connected  with  the  county.  We 
have  already  alluded  to  the  vital  importance  of 
organized  military  bodies  in  colonial  times.  Every 
county  usually  had  its  regiment,  of  which  the  lord 
lieutenant  was  in  supreme  command — hence  his  other 
title  of  ‘  ‘  commander.  ” 

In  general,  all  the  county  officers  supervised  the 
enforcement  of  colonial  laws,  looked  after  roads, 
bridges,  prisons,  provided  for  the  poor,  and  made  some 
provisions  for  the  education  of  children — the  last  func¬ 
tion  being  usually  in  charge  of  special  officers.  Every¬ 
thing  that  concerned  the  county  only,  the  county 
officers  had  the  power  to  do  in  colonial  days. 

ITS  PRESENT  PLACE  IN  STATE  GOVERNMENT. 

Although  we  still  have  the  four  types  of  counties 
that  developed  in  the  colonies,  the  county  does  not 
hold  today  the  important  place  it  occupied  in  colonial 
times.  As  States  and  municipalities  reach  further 
into  detail  and  assume  greater  governing  power,  the 
function  of  county  government  must  naturally  decrease 
in  scope  and  importance.  This  is  exactly  what  has 
been  happening  since  the  Revolution,  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  since  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  It  would 
seem  as  if  county  government  can  never  again  assume 
such  political  importance  as  it  had  enjoyed  before.  It 
was  during  the  Revolution  that  counties  attained  their 
greatest  prominence  as  temporary  centers  of  resist¬ 
ance  to  British  rule  and  as  effective  provisional  gov¬ 
ernments.  Since  then  their  importance  has  gradually 
waned. 

The  duties  which  the  State  now  leaves  to  county 
authority  are  generally  such  as  have  to  do  with  purely 
local  affairs;  matters  which,  though  too  detailed  for 
direct  State  management,  are  too  general  to  be  left  to 
towns,  villages,  or  parishes.  Thus,  laying  out  town¬ 
ships  and  school  districts,  the  care  of  roads,  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  public  buildings  within  county  limits,  the  relief 
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of  the  poor,  the  management  of  county  prisons,  and 
the  levying  of  local  taxes — are  all  matters  over  which 
the  county  has  almost  exclusive  charge  everywhere. 
Many  counties  still  exercise,  in  addition,  considerable 
legislative  and  judicial  power.  Everywhere  the 
county,  though  in  a  measure  accountable  to  the  State 
from  which  its  powers  are  originally  derived,  is  really 
a  public  corporation  responsible  for  all  acts  per¬ 
formed  and  contracts  entered  into.  Thus,  counties  can 
sue  and  may  be  sued  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  if 
not  always  in  the  same  courts,  as  any  private  persons 
or  companies. 

Much  of  the  power  formerly  exercised  by  the 
county  has  gone  to  other  governing  agencies,  as  might 
be  expected,  since  the  general  functions  of  government 
within  the  State  have  not  decreased.  However,  where- 
ever  the  county  was  the  dominant  center  of  local  gov¬ 
ernment  in  earlier  times — as  in  the  south,  where 
townships  never  developed — it  is  still  important  today. 
Wherever,  on  the  other  hand,  the  county  was  subord¬ 
inated  to  the  township  in  colonial  times — as  in  New 
England  everywhere — there  the  township  has  absorbed 
most  of  the  county  powers.  Of  course,  such  States 
as  never  had  any  counties  at  all — Louisiana,  which  has 
only  parishes — still  have  no  county  government. 
Hence,  the  present  county  is  not  only  unlike  that  of 
colonial  times,  but  means  a  different  thing  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  The  outline  of  the  powers  and 
duties  of  counties  at  the  present  time  which  follows, 
should  not  be  understood,  therefore,  as  applying 
equally  to  every  county  in  the  United  States. 

But  who,  you  will  want  to  know,  looks  after  all 
these  important  matters  and  shoulders  so  much 
responsibility  in  county  administration?  Well,  we 
have  already  seen  that  counties  perform  three  kinds 
of  work — legislative,  judicial,  and  executive — and  we 
may  rightly  infer  that  they  have  a  corresponding 
classification  of  officers.  The  legislative  function  is 
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performed  by  a  board  of  commissioners ;  the  judicial, 
by  county  justices;  and  the  executive,  by  constables, 
sheriffs,  assessors,  etc.  We  shall  consider  the  special 
duties  of  each  of  these  divisions  and  their  chief  officers 
in  detail  presently. 

The  board  of  county  commissioners,  consisting  of 
three  or  five  members  elected  every  two,  three,  or  four 
years,  exercises  all  the  legislative  and  much  of  the 
supervisory  functions  of  the  county.  Elected  by  the 
various  districts  composing  a  particular  county,  this 
board  appoints  many  subordinate  county  officers  and 
supervises  their  work.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the 
county  commissioners  have  to  do  with  most  of  the 
affairs  we  have  enumerated  as  common  to  county  gov¬ 
ernment.  Besides,  these  commissioners  usually  de¬ 
termine  the  amount  of  money  to  be  raised  for  county 
expenses,  and  form  a  court  for  hearing  complaints  in 
cases  where  assessments  are  considered  too  heavy  or 
unfair. 

The  sheriff  is  the  chief  county  executive  officer,  but 
considerable  other  work  falls  to  his  lot.  All  laws 
passed  by  the  State,  as  well  as  any  ordinances  made 
by  the  commissioners  within  the  county,  look  to  the 
sheriff  for  their  enforcement.  Even  the  execution  of 
most  court  decrees  and  decisions  are  thrust  upon  his 
broad  shoulders.  In  addition,  this  officer  is  charged 
with  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  order  within  the 
county.  A  mighty  busy  man,  this  county  sheriff! 

The  county  judge  represents  the  judicial  branch  of 
county  government.  Besides  presiding  when  the  com¬ 
missioners  are  in  session  as  an  “equalization  court/ * 
fhe  county  justice  holds  his  own  special  sessions.  In 
civil  matters,  he  tries  all  cases  involving  amounts  not 
exceeding  five  hundred  dollars.  The  county  judge, 
though  without  jurisdiction  in  criminal  cases,  may 
issue  warrants  for  the  arrest  of  accused  persons  and 
bind  them  to  appear  before  the  grand  jury.  Besides, 
the  county  judge  has  charge  of  estates  of  deceased 
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persons,  wills,  and  all  the  numerous  details  that  grow 
ont  of  caring  for  the  interests  of  widows  and  orphans. 
He  even  has  some  other  duties  as  the  representative 
of  the  commissioners  ’  court. 

The  county  treasurer,  of  course,  receives  and  cares 
for  the  county’s  money,  paying  such  claims  as  are 
authorized  by  another  county  officer,  the  county  clerk. 
This  treasurer,  very  naturally,  is  obliged  to  give  a  very 
heavy  bond.  It  is  needless  to  say  what  becomes  of  it 
in  case  this  officer  appropriates  any  public  money  for 
his  own  use.  Such  “accidents,”  however,  seldom 
occur. 

One  of  the  most  important  county  officers  is  the 
school  superintendent.  Among  his  duties  are  visiting 
schools  in  the  various  districts,  issuing  teachers’  cer¬ 
tificates,  advising  directors  and  teachers  upon  school 
matters,  apportioning  such  money  as  the  State  expends 
for  county  schools,  sometimes  selecting  teachers,  pre¬ 
siding  over  school  boards,  and  in  general  the  complete 
supervision  of  educational  matters  in  all  but  cit} 
schools. 

The  county  attorney  acts  in  the  same  capacity  as 
our  district  attorney.  He  is  both  legal  adviser  and 
public  prosecutor  in  the  county  whenever  any  crime 
is  tried  in  county  courts. 

The  coroner,  too,  performs  the  duties  devolving 
upon  his  office  in  cities.  He  investigates  the  causes 
of  violent  deaths,  summons  a  jury  to  hear  evidence 
and  to  render  decisions.  He  lacks,  however,  some  of 
the  powers  of  city  coroners. 

The  county  clerk  keeps  all  official  records,  signs  all 
claims  for  money,  and  puts  his  stamp  upon  every 
document  made  or  issued  by  county  authority.  He  is 
/  at  once  auditor  of  accounts,  recorder  of  deeds,  clerk 
of  the  commissioners’  court  and  the  two  other  courts 
holding  sessions  in  the  county.  Like  the  county 
sheriff,  the  county  clerk  has  considerable  work  to  do. 

The  county  surveyor  establishes  boundaries  in  all 
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disputed  land  claims,  supervises  the  building  of  roads 
and  bridges  all  through  the  county,  and  performs 
several  minor  duties  common  to  the  surveyor’s  office 
in  our  cities.  Owing  to  the  present  keen  concern  for 
good  roads,  the  county  surveyor  is  destined  to  rise 
considerably  in  importance  as  an  officer  of  county 
government. 

A  number  of  minor  functions  are  sometimes 
assigned  to  inferior  county  officers,  but  of  these  we 
need  not  speak  here.  Enough  has  been  said  already 
to  show  what  the  principal  work  of  counties  is  and 
how  important  that  work  is  even  today. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 


The  City. 

HOW  THE  CITY  IS  GOVERNED. 

HEN  the  founders  of  the  Republic,  the  United 
States,  through  the  Constitution,  established 
the  principle  of  representative  government  for 
the  Nation  and  the  States  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  an  American  city.  The  biggest  town,  Philadelphia, 
contained  less  than  forty  thousand  people  and  only 
about  a  dozen  of  the  others  had  more  than  five  thou¬ 
sand.  For  this  reason  there  is  no  provision  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution  regulating  the  government  of  cities.  If  the 
founders  did  dream  of  the  great  centers  of  population 
to  come,  they  left  the  problem  of  their  government  to 
those  who  should  live  after. 

At  that  time,  and  even  to  this  day,  the  small  towns 
managed  their  affairs  very  simply.  All  the  legislation 
that  was  needed  was  passed  by  the  people  themselves 
at  town  meetings  where,  by  the  uplifted  hand,  they 
also  elected  the  4 4 trustees’ ’  or  44 selectmen”  who  should 
administrate  the  town  business  during  the  year.  They 
also  decided  how  much  money  was  to  be  spent,  for 
what  purposes  it  was  to  be  spent,  and  how  it  was  to  be 
raised.  That  was  all  there  was  to  town  government 
in  those  days,  and  for  nearly  fifty  years  after  the 
nation  was  founded. 

But  then  came  steamships  and  immigration,  and 
the  towns  burst  into  great  cities.  Such  abnormal 
growth  was  new  in  history.  During  the  century,  from 
1800  to  1900,  the  population  of  the  cities  of  the  United 
States  increased  eighteen  times,  while  the  rural 
population  increased  only  ten  times. 
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Of  course,  the  voters  could  no  longer  assemble  in 
meeting.  They  needed  a  more  complicated  machinery 
to  regulate  their  affairs.  The  early  inhabitants  knew 
little  about  governing  big  cities,  so  for  guidance  they 
naturally  looked  to  the  Constitution. 

For  this  reason  there  is  a  superficial  resemblance 
between  the  Nation  and  the  States  and  the  cities  in 
their  forms  of  government.  There  is,  in  most  of  our 
municipal  governments,  the  same  distinct,  triple 
division  of  functions  peculiar  to  American  national 
and  state  governments. 

The  executive  branch  is  represented  by  the  mayor 
and  his  staff  of  department  commissioners,  or  boards. 
They  administrate,  as  do  the  President  and  his 
cabinet. 

The  city  council  finds  its  analogy  in  Congress  or 
the  State  Legislature.  Sometimes  the  resemblance 
goes  further  in  that  the  councils  often  have  two 
chambers,  an  upper  and  a  lower,  corresponding  to  the 
House  of  "Representatives  and  the  Senate.  The  coun¬ 
cil  is  the  legislative  branch;  it  passes  laws  for  local 
government,  known  as  ordinances  in  a  city,  because 
they  begin  “Be  it  ordained,  etc.” 

The  city  judges  and  the  police  magistrates  are  the 
city  judiciary.  They  consider  and  punish  offenses 
against  the  city  ordinances. 

Apparently  the  same  plan  runs  through  the  entire 
political  structure,  not  only  in  form,  but  in  substance, 
for  the  people  of  a  city  elect  the  mayor,  and  council- 
men,  and  even  the  judges.  But  it  is  only  on  the  surface 
that  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  are  applied  to 
the  government  of  our  cities,  for  they  are  not  entirely 
governed  with  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

THE  CHARTER,  AND  HOW  IT  IS  GRANTED. 

When  any  collective  body  of  people  is  so  large  that 
it  can  not  meet  in  one  place  to  arrange  its  affairs  its 
members  elect  representatives  to  do  it  for  them.  To 
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guide  and  control  their  representatives  they  frame  a 
set  of  organic  laws  to  cover  all  the  routine  of  govern¬ 
ment,  thus  strictly  limiting  the  delegated  power.  In 
a  city  these  fundamental  laws  are  called  the  charter. 

The  charter  defines  how  the  municipality  is  to  be 
governed.  It  limits  the  authority  of  the  mayor,  of  the 
judges,  of  the  council,  and  even  of  the  people  them¬ 
selves  by  specifying  which  officials  are  to  be  elected  and 
how  they  are  to  be  elected,  and  which  are  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed.  It  sets  forth  what  relations  are  to  exist 
between  the  city  and  the  other  governing  bodies  with 
which  it  may  have  dealings,  just  as  the  Federal  Con¬ 
stitution  defines  the  boundary  between  national  and 
state  authority. 

In  a  democratic  country  the  constitution  should, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  express  the  will  of  the  people 
themselves.  Only  they  can  draft  it  and  ratify  it  or 
amend  it  afterward,  this  being  done  usually  through 
their  elected  representatives.  If  outsiders,  not  part  of 
the  people  to  be  governed  by  that  constitution,  take 
part  in  its  making,  or  have  the  right  to  amend  it,  it 
no  longer  represents  the  will  of  a  democracy. 

When  our  cities  began  to  feel  the  need  of  charters 
they  suddenly  found  that  they  themselves  could  not 
frame  them.  Each  State  claimed  universal  authority 
within  its  own  boundaries.  It  would  not  recognize 
any  other  law-making  bodies  within  its  own 
boundaries  than  its  Legislature,  and  in  support  of  its 
stand  it  cited  the  Constitution.  Of  course,  the  Con¬ 
stitution  made  no  mention  of  cities. 

But  little  by  little  the  States  have  been  compelled 
to  recede  from  their  autocratic  positions.  It  was 
recognized  that  big  cities  had  special  problems  of  their 
own ;  sanitary  control  in  crowded  districts,  the  laying 
out  of  streets  and  parks,  the  arranging  for  water 
supplies,  the  building  of  bridges  and  municipal  struc¬ 
tures,  and  the  organizing  of  police  forces  and  fire 
brigades.  Naturally  the  dwellers  in  the  rural  districts 
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Were  not  competent  to  judge  of  these  needs,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  they  did  not  intend  to  pay  the  bills ;  therefore, 
to  give  the  State  unlimited  control  over  city  improve¬ 
ments  for  which  the  city  people  had  to  impose  special 
taxes,  was  an  obvious  injustice. 

Then  the  States  compromised.  They  invested  the 
cities  with  a  limited  amount  of  their  own  authority. 
Some  States  framed  charters  for  their  cities,  reserving 
the  right  to  cancel  them  or  to  amend  them  whenever 
they  chose.  Many  of  the  States  have  not  extended 
their  liberality  beyond  that  point. 

In  New  York  several  hundred  bills  in  a  year  are 
sometimes  brought  up  before  the  State  Legislature 
that  affect  the  government  of  New  York  City.  When 
such  a  bill  passes  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature  it  is 
submitted  to  the  Mayor  of  New  York  City.  If  he, 
as  the  representative  of  the  people  of  the  city,  refuses 
to  accept  it  and  protests,  it  is  returned  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature.  The  Legislature  then  has  only  to  pass  it  again, 
present  it  to  the  Governor  for  his  signature,  and  the 
bill  becomes  a  law  over  the  protest  of  the  city. 

Again,  though  the  Mayor  has  been  elected  by  the 
people,  the  Governor  has  the  power  to  suspend  him 
from  office  for  thirty  days  while  he  investigates  into 
his  conduct. 

In  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  and  Connecticut 
about  the  same  relations  exist  between  city  and  State. 
Yet,  taking  Connecticut  as  an  illustration,  eleven  cities 
in  that  State,  constituting  half  the  population,  have 
only  twenty-two  votes  in  the  Legislature,  while  the 
rural  half  has  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  votes.  Nor 
is  it  a  question  of  size,  for  New  York  City  has  three 
times  the  population  of  Oklahoma. 

In  other  States  the  cities  have  been  more  liberally 
treated.  One  by  one  they  have  begun  limiting  their 
power  of  interference  in  city  affairs  by  means  of  con¬ 
stitutional  amendments.  This  is  known  as  the  Mis¬ 
souri  plan. 
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In  1875  Missouri  amended  its  constitution  to  pro¬ 
vide  that  4 ‘any  city  having  a  population  of  more  than 
100,000  inhabitants  may  frame  a  charter  for  its  own 
government,  consistent  with  and  subject  to  the  consti¬ 
tution  and  laws  of  the  State.  ”  But  the  same  provision 
also  specified  that  the  charter  should  provide  for  a 
mayor  and  a  two-chambered  council  (of  which  one 
branch  should  be  elected  by  the  people),  prescribed  the 
qualifications  of  candidates  for  office,  defined  how  the 
charter  should  be  ratified  by  the  people  and  how  they 
might  amend  it  from  time  to  time. 

Later,  California  adopted  a  similar  plan  for  San 
Francisco,  but  insisted  that  after  the  charter  had  been 
ratified  by  the  people,  it  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Legislature  for  approval.  Afterward  this  same  privi¬ 
lege  was  extended  to  all  cities  and  towns  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  more  than  thirty-five  hundred.  Since  then, 
variations  of  this  same  idea  have  been  put  into  practice 
in  Washington,  Oregon,  Minnesota,  Colorado,  Michi¬ 
gan,  and  Oklahoma.  In  these  States  the  constitution 
must  be  amended  before  the  Legislatures  have  the 
power  to  interfere  in  the  local  management  of  the 
cities,  which  is  more  difficult  than  passing  bills. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  the  principle  of  direct 
representative  government,  established  by  the  foun¬ 
ders  of  the  republic,  is  not  consistently  applied  to  all 
parts  of  our  political  structure.  This  inconsistency 
has  lately  become  one  of  the  great  political  problems 
before  the  people,  but  they  are  slowly  solving  it  in  the 
right  direction.  Citizens  are  learning  the  science  of 
municipal  government,  and  as  they  become  more  ex¬ 
pert,  they  will  gain  the  self-confidence  necessary  to 
establish  their  rights.  As  they  demonstrate  their 
capacity  for  self-government,  the  States  will  recede 
to  spheres  that  are  properly  their  own. 

THE  CITY’S  CHIEF  EXECUTIVE;— THE  MAYOR. 

At  the  head  of  all  the  city’s  activities  and  enter¬ 
prises  stands  the  mayor.  He  is  the  most  important 
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official,  and  his  importance  is  increasing.  At  first, 
the  people  feared  one-man  rule,  so  they  preferred  to 
confer  the  greater  power  on  the  city  council,  where  it 
would  be  diffused  among  many.  This  same  fear  was 
betrayed  in  the  preference  for  having  boards  at 
the  head  of  the  administrative  departments  instead 
of  single  commissioners.  But  it  was  found  that  to 
diffuse  authority  diffused  responsibility  also,  and  so 
discouraged  initiative.  Now  the  tendency  is  to  con¬ 
centrate  power  into  fewer  hands,  and  to  fix  respon¬ 
sibility  on  single  persons. 

Formerly  the  heads  of  the  administrative  depart¬ 
ments,  when  not  elected  by  the  people,  were  appointed 
by  the  city  council,  but  now  this  is  usually  done  by  the 
mayor,  as  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  and 
other  big  cities.  In  St.  Louis  the  mayor  nominates 
these  officials  in  the  middle  of  his  four-year  term;  so 
for  two  years  he  must  work  with  those  officials  chosen 

by  his  predecessor. 

The  power  to  remove  heads  of  departments  also 
is  being  extended  to  mayors,  though  more  slowly. 
Where  the  mayor  can  both  appoint  and  remove,  there 
the  people  know  whom  to  blame  if  anything  goes 
wrong  with  the  administrative  machinery.  Here  also 
the  chief  executive  is  responsible  for  the  city’s  policies. 

In  every  city  the  mayor  has  also  the  power  of  veto, 
a  peculiarly  American  institution,  copied  by  the  cities 
from  the  Constitution,  which  gives  that  authority  to 
the  President.  Usually  a  two-thirds  majority  vote 
by  the  council  passes  an  ordinance  over  the  mayor’s 
head,  but  in  Baltimore  it  requires  a  three-fourths 
majority  vote,  and  in  New  York  it  requires,  in  certain 
cases,  a  four-fifths  majority  to  evade  the  mayor’s 
veto.  In  other  cities  the  mayor  may  only  suspend 
action  and  force  the  council  to  reconsider  a  measure. 

The  mayor  is  responsible  to  the  State  authorities 
for  the  maintenance  of  order;  therefore  he  has  full 
control  of  the  police  force.  If  the  need  arises  to  quell 
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a  riot  he  may  call  on  the  Governor  for  the  State  mil¬ 
itia,  or  even  on  the  President  for  regular  troops. 

In  all  cities  the  mayor  is  elected  directly  by  the 
people  at  large,  a  method  which  is  peculiarly  Ameri¬ 
can.  In  the  smaller  cities  and  towns,  especially  in 
New  England,  he  holds  office  only  one  year;  but  in 
the  larger  cities,  where  his  duties  are  more  compli¬ 
cated,  the  average  term  is  for  two  years.  In  Cincin¬ 
nati  the  term  is  three  years ;  in  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis, 
New  York,  and  New  Orleans,  four  years,  and  in  Jer¬ 
sey  City,  five  years. 

Salaries  vary  with  the  sizes  of  cities.  Minnea¬ 
polis  pays  its  mayor  $2,000  a  year,  San  Francisco 
$4,200,  St.  Louis,  Baltimore,  Denver  and  Detroit  pay 
$5,000,  New  Orleans  $6,000,  Chicago  $7,000,  Boston 
$10,000,  Philadelphia  $12,000,  and  the  mayor  of  New 
York  City  gets  $15,000,  more  than  the  man  who  can 
impeach  him — the  Governor  of  the  State. 

HOW  THE  CITY  PROTECTS  ITS  PEOPLE  AGAINST  DISEASES;— 

THE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

The  chief  function  of  any  kind  of  government  is 
to  protect  its  citizens  against  common  dangers.  At 
one  time  cities  built  walls  about  them  to  keep  out 
human  enemies.  The  advanced  intelligence  of  the 
human  race  in  general  has  reduced  this  form  of  dan¬ 
ger  considerably,  and  so  much  of  it  as  still  remains  is 
guarded  against  by  the  national  government.  Now 
we  are  fighting  other  enemies,  invisible,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  more  dangerous,  which  can  not  be  kept  out  by 
means  of  walls  or  battleships. 

In  the  times  of  our  forefathers,  and  today,  in  most 
Asiatic  countries,  horrible,  destructive  diseases  would 
sometimes  sweep  over  a  nation,  decimating  the 
population,  sometimes  wiping  out  whole  cities.  The 
History  of  the  Plague  of  London,  by  Daniel  DeFoe, 
who  wrote  Robinson  Crusoe,  gives  a  description  of 
one  of  these  invasions ;  it  is  far  more  horrifying  than 
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the  records  of  any  war.  A  similar  plague,  in  recent 
years  has  ravaged  China,  destroying,  it  is  estimated, 
more  than  a  million  human  lives. 

Our  forefathers  were  as  helpless  as  are  the  Chi¬ 
nese  today  against  the  approach  of  such  epidemics. 
But  modern  science  has  armed  us  with  the  means  of 
defense.  The  unknown  “plagues”  of  the  past  are 
now  understood  and  classified  as  cholera,  bubonic 
plague,  smallpox,  typhoid,  scarlet  fever,  yellow  fever, 
and  diphtheria.  Smallpox  has  been  rendered  almost 
harmless  through  vaccination,  and  diphtheria  is  less 
dangerous  because  of  antitoxin,  a  similar  medical 
discovery. 

But  the  most  effective  means  of  defense  is  sanita¬ 
tion.  Contagious  diseases  can  prosper  only  where 
there  is  filth  and  dirt.  Plagues  were  most  destruc¬ 
tive  in  cities,  because  there  congested  population  begot 
filth.  Now  we  employ  a  health  police  to  guard  us 
against  unsanitary  conditions,  as  the  regular  police 
protect  us  against  crime.  This  force  is  controlled  by 
the  Board  of  Health. 

Nearly  every  city  and  town  in  the  United  States, 
having  a  population  of  more  than  ten  thousand,  ap¬ 
points  a  board  of  health,  or  health  officer.  In  cities 
of  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  population,  these 
boards  have  at  their  command  forces  of  trained  as¬ 
sistants  and  inspectors.  Of  course,  the  men  at  the 
heads  of  these  departments  must  be  scientific  experts, 
men  who  have  specialized  in  the  control  of  contagious 
diseases. 

The  first  duty  of  a  board  of  health  is  to  eliminate 
from  the  city  those  conditions  that  breed  disease.  For 
this  purpose  corps  of  inspectors  are  employed,  with 
authority  to  enter  and  to  examine  the  houses  and  the 
premises  of  private  citizens.  Proper  plumbing  and 
drainage  is  one  of  the  first  demands,  for  dampness  as 
well  as  filth  encourages  bacteria.  Then  there  must 
be  no  dark,  unventilated  rooms,  for  light  and  fresh 
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air  are  both  enemies  to  disease  germs.  In  the  larger 
industrial  cities  this  inspection  covers  workshops  and 
factories,  for  the  city  will  not  allow  its  people  to  work 
in  unsanitary  houses,  though  they  themselves,  through 
ignorance,  may  be  willing  to  incur  such  dangers. 
Sometimes  the  police  department  details  a  “  health 
squad”  to  assist  the  inspectors. 

But  this  is  only  part  of  the  general  inspection. 
Disease  germs  have  frequently  been  carried  into  a 
city  through  an  impure  water  supply.  At  frequent 
intervals  the  city  water  is  examined  under  powerful 
magnifying  glasses  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  the 
possible  presence  of  obnoxious  bacteria,  infinitesimal 
animal  organisms,  so  small  that  the  pores  of  our  skin 
are  gigantic  doorways  to  them.  Yet,  small  as  they 
are,  the  experts  can  detect  their  breed,  whether  they 
are  malaria  or  typhoid  germs,  as  easily  as  we  can  tell 
a  camel  from  a  goat.  Nor  is  that  enough;  inspectors 
are  constantly  patrolling  the  streams  and  watching 
the  springs  that  feed  the  water  reservoirs,  guarding 
against  the  accumulation  of  any  filth  that  rain  might 
wash  into  them. 

The  same  precaution  is  taken  with  the  milk  supply, 
for  it  is  now  known  that  impure  milk  has  caused  the 
death  of  millions  of  babies  in  the  cities.  The  inspec¬ 
tors  watch  the  milk  dealers.  At  any  moment  a  dealer 
may  have  his  milk  inspected ;  if  it  is  impure,  the  inspec¬ 
tor  empties  the  milk  into  the  street. 

Here,  too,  inspection  extends  into  the  country  to 
the  sources  of  supply.  Unclean  dairy  stables,  un¬ 
healthy  cows,  or  foul  pools  of  water  from  which  the 
cows  may  drink,  are  watched  for.  But  as  the  milk  for 
the  big  cities  often  comes  from  distant  rural  sections, 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city  authorities,  the 
State  also  maintains  a  corps  of  inspectors  to  cooper¬ 
ate  with  city  forces. 

As  bad  food,  such  as  decayed  vegetables  or  the 
meat  of  diseased  animals,  may  also  convey  disease, 
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the  inspectors  are  active  in  the  city  markets.  When 
such  food  is  found,  there  is  no  quibbling;  the  provis¬ 
ions  are  destroyed  at  once.  The  question  of  injustice 
to  the  dealer  is  settled  afterward. 

When  an  epidemic  has  actually  appeared,  how¬ 
ever,  or  even  only  individual  cases  of  infectious  dis¬ 
eases,  other  measures  to  protect  the  public  must  be 
resorted  to.  Not  only  the  city  hut  the  State  laws  de¬ 
mand  that  all  physicians  must  report  every  case  of  a 
contagious  disease  on  which  they  are  called  to  attend. 
This  assures  the  earliest  notice  of  the  enemy’s  ap¬ 
proach.  The  patients  are  isolated  at  once,  and  warn¬ 
ings  are  pasted  on  the  doors  of  the  infected  houses, 
cautioning  all  persons  from  entering.  A  physician 
employed  by  the  Board  of  Health  attends,  and,  if  he 
thinks  danger  of  further  contagion  immanent,  he  may 
order  the  patient  to  a  city  hospital,  where  scientific 
attention  is  immediately  available,  and  the  danger  of 
further  spreading  of  the  disease  from  that  one  case 
is  effectually  removed. 

The  dwelling  from  which  the  patient  was  removed  is 
then  thoroughly  disinfected,  and  the  bedding  is  taken 
to  a  sterilizing  station.  Ignorant  people  often  resist 
such  action,  considering  it  an  infringement  on  per¬ 
sonal  liberty.  Then  a  member  of  the  “health  squad,” 
with  the  authority  of  the  police  behind  him,  enforces 
obedience. 

Another  dangerous  means  of  spreading  disease, 
especially  malaria,  is  the  mosquito,  which  breeds  in 
the  stagnant  pools  of  swamps.  In  New  York  the 
Board  of  Health  is  undertaking  to  exterminate  this 
noxious  insect,  and  that  entails  some  engineering 
feats  that  may  almost  be  compared  to  the  building  of 
city  walls.  Near  New  York  City  are  vast  salt  marshes. 
The  Board  of  Health  digs  miles  of  zig-zagging  ditches, 
small  canals,  through  which  the  great  areas  of  stag¬ 
nant  water  may  drain  off  into  the  sea,  leaving  the  soil 
dry.  Already  some  of  the  people  living  in  the  neigh- 
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borliood  of  these  operations  have  been  able  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  screens  and  netting. 

HOW  THE  CITY  PRESERVES  ORDER;— THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 

POLICE. 

The  second  great  danger  is  from  within:  social 
disorder  and  crime.  The  first  of  these  is  from  the 
people  themselves  who,  in  a  moment  of  popular  ill- 
temper,  often  create  disturbances  which  they  after¬ 
wards  regret.  At  one  time  such  disorders  were  im¬ 
mediately  suppressed  by  troops  sent  by  the  national 
government;  but  the  American  people  prefer  to  be 
controlled  by  a  local  force  which  they  may  afterward, 
if  necessary,  hold  to  account. 

But  the  police  are  not  often  called  to  quell  riots. 
Their  regular  routine  of  duty  is  to  enforce  the  ordi¬ 
nances  passed  by  the  city  council,  and  the  State  and 
Federal  laws.  New  York  City  needs  an  army  of  ten 
thousand  to  perform  this  function,  but  the  average 
city  of  fifty  thousand  people  finds  twenty-five  men 
ample. 

In  big  cities  policemen  are  in  constant  demand  to 
control  vast  assemblages  of  people,  such  as  open-air 
meetings,  popular  though  peaceful  demonstrations, 
IDrocessions,  and  the  ordinary  traffic  along  the  main 
thoroughfares.  For  this  last  purpose  a  permanent 
force  is  used,  known  as  the  ‘ 4 traffic  squad.” 

Where  big  crowds  must  be  restrained,  mounted 
policemen  are  most  effective.  In  Russia  they  wield 
whips ;  but  that  method  would  not  be  tolerated  in  any 
other  civilized  country.* 

While  the  majority  of  policemen,  like  soldiers,  are 
uniformed,  there  is  also  in  the  larger  cities  a  branch 
of  the  force  which  avoids  anything  so  conspicuous  as 
a  uniform.  This  is  the  Central  Office  corps,  the  de¬ 
tectives,  who  make  a  science  of  knowing  and  controll¬ 
ing  the  criminal  classes. 


*Froin  Police  Administration  by  Field. 
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A  first  requisite  for  a  detective  is  a  keen  memory 
tor  faces.  The  main  thing  in  controlling  criminals  is 
to  know  them  and  keep  them  in  sight.  To  avoid  this 
surveillance  criminals  are  constantly  moving  to  other 
cities,  where  they  hope  to  remain  unknown. 

Criminal  identification,  however,  is  more  than  a 
matter  of  memory.  For  the  benefit  of  all  the  police 
officials  in  the  country,  a  central  office  of  criminal  re¬ 
cords  is  kept  in  Chicago.  This  consists  of  a  collection 
of  finger  prints  and  photographs  of  persons  convicted 
of  crimes  all  over  the  country.  When  a  suspected 
criminal  is  arrested  in  any  city,  the  chief  of  detectives 
sends  a  print  of  his  fingers  and  his  portrait  to  Chi¬ 
cago,  where,  if  their  duplicates  are  found,  he  may 
learn  who  the  criminal  is  and  of  what  crimes  he  has 
been  convicted  in  the  past.  To  make  identification 
more  certain,  a  Frenchman  named  Bertillon  invented 
a  scientific  method,  which  never  fails. 

The  ridges  on  a  man’s  fingers,  though  they  are 
never  alike  in  any  two  cases,  may  he  destroyed  by 
burns  or  calloused  by  manual  labor,  and  features  may 
change  with  age,  but  there  are  certain  parts  of  the 
body  which  never  change  after  adult  growth.  The 
Bertillon  system,  therefore,  includes  measurements  of 
the  widtli  and  height  of  the  head ;  the  length  of  fingers, 
feet,  and  ears;  and  the  height  standing  and  sitting, 
the  outstretch  of  the  two  arms.  Besides  this,  they 
note  the  exact  color  of  the  eyes,  and  scars,  moles, 
birthmarks,  or  any  other  marks  of  a  permanent  na¬ 
ture.  These  notes  of  measurements  and  marks  are 
attached  to  the  record  of  the  finger  prints  and  the 
portrait,  all  under  a  number  which  was  attached  to 
the  criminal  when  he  was  photographed,  and  so  is  a 
part  of  the  portrait.  By  this  thorough  system  there 
can  be  no  mistake  in  names,  for  names  are  no  part  of 
the  records,  except  in  an  incidental  way.  The  records 
are  then  classified  by  crimes,  for  quick  reference,  for 
criminal  §  invariably  specialize,  and  the  nature  of  the 
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crime  lie  has  committed  is  another  means  toward  the 
identification  of  an  unknown  criminal. 

HOW  THE  CITY  PROTECTS  ITSELF  AGAINST  FIRE;— THE  FIRE 

DEPARTMENT. 

Fire  is  a  danger  especially  peculiar  to  cities.  To 
meet  it  the  city  employs  two  methods :  it  passes  ordi¬ 
nances  which  require  that  buildings  within  the  city 
limits  be  built,  so  far  as  possible,  of  fireproof  mate¬ 
rials,  and  it  retains  a  special  force  of  men,  equipped 
with  the  proper  apparatus,  with  which  to  extinguish 
fires  before  they  reach  big  dimensions.  In  spite  of 
these  precautions,  the  losses  sustained  by  American 
cities  by  fires  amount  to  more  than  $100,000,000  a 
year. 

The  city  has  complete  control  over  its  fire  fighters, 
for  certainly  this  is  one  matter  which  does  not  con¬ 
cern  the  State,  or  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

New  York  has  the  largest  fire  brigade  in  the  world, 
with  more  than  four  thousand  regular  firemen.  Chi¬ 
cago  is  also  well  provided;  though  it  is  only  about  a 
third  as  large  as  London,  it  has  a  bigger  fire  depart¬ 
ment,  in  men,  horses,  and  engines.  Philadelphia  is 
only  two-thirds  as  big  as  Berlin,  yet  it  has  five  times 
more  fire  engines  and  firemen. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  fire-fighting  organizations: 
volunteer  and  regular.  In  nearly  all  American  towns 
with  a  population  of  less  than  eight  thousand,  and  in 
some  that  have  more  than  that,  the  firemen  are  usually 
volunteers,  men  who  follow  their  regular  avocations, 
and  only  respond  to  the  fire-alarm.  They  seldom  have 
other  apparatus  than  hand-pumps  and  buckets. 

In  cities  having  between  eight  thousand  and  thirty 
thousand  population  the  service  is  usually  mixed.  A 
few  regulars,  paid  by  the  city,  give  their  whole  time 
to  the  care  of  the  apparatus,  but  when  the  alarm 
sounds  they  are  joined  by  the  volunteers,  whom  they 
direct. 
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In  the  big  cities,  where  the  danger  is  greatest,  all 
the  firemen  are  regular  employees  of  the  city,  and 
they  give  their  whole  time  to  their  duties,  which  in¬ 
clude  drills  when  there  are  no  fires.  Here  the  men 
are  organized  into  companies,  each  of  which  has  an 
engine  or  a  hook-and-ladder  apparatus.  At  the  head 
of  each  company,  which  is  usually  twelve  men  strong, 
is  a  captain,  who,  for  the  care  of  his  apparatus  and 
the  discipline  of  his  men,  is  responsible  to  the  battalion 
chief,  who  again  is  responsible  to  the  brigade  chief. 

In  seaport  cities  there  are  also  naval  branches  of 
the  service:  fire-boats  equipped  with  powerful  steam- 
pumps  capable  of  hurling  cascades  of  water  on  burn¬ 
ing  ships  or  docks.  New  York  harbor  has  a  shore 
line  of  three  hundred  and  forty  miles,  much  of  which 
is  lined  with  warehouses  on  docks  and  piers ;  the  city, 
therefore,  maintains  the  biggest  fire-fleet  in  the 
world — six  boats  capable  of  hurling  tons  of  water. 

HOW  THE  CITY  EDUCATES  THE  PEOPLE;— THE  BOARD  OF 

EDUCATION. 

Having  provided  protection  against  the  three  great 
dangers,  disease,  crime,  and  fire,  the  city  next  under¬ 
takes  constructive  work  for  its  citizens  through  nu¬ 
merous  public  service  departments;  first  of  these 
comes  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  public  schools  in  the  United  States  cost  annu¬ 
ally  about  $340,000,000.  More  than  half  a  million 
teachers  are  employed,  many  of  these  being  in  the 
rural  schools. 

Boards  of  education  are  created  by  State  laws,  but 
usually  their  members  are  elected  directly  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  city.  The  mayor  and  the  council  have  little 
control  over  them.  In  some  cities  they  have  the 
power  to  levy  the  special  school  tax.  Usually  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  board  serve  without  pay.  0 

The  board  has  the  power  to  establish  and  to  con¬ 
trol  free  public  schools  for  ail  children  of  school  age 
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within  the  limits  of  the  city.  It  selects  the  highest 
school  official,  that  serves  for  pay,  the  city  school  su¬ 
perintendent.  He  really  manages  the  school  system 
of  the  city.  In  San  Francisco  and  Cleveland  he  is 
elected  by  popular  vote. 

Evening  classes  are  opened  almost  everywhere  for 
children  who  work  during  the  day,  and  in  industrial 
centers  classes  in  English  and  American  history  are 
formed  for  the  benefit  of  immigrants,  affording  them 
in  this  way  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  language  and 
ways  of  their  new  home — the  quickest  means  by  which 
to  make  them  good  citizens. 

Of  late  people  are  beginning  to  realize  that  book 
knowledge  alone  does  not  equip  a  child  for  the  battle 
of  life.  So  trade  schools  are  becoming  numerous. 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  nautical 
school  which  New  York  City  maintains  to  train  boys 
for  the  merchant  marine. 

During  the  winter  the  boys  attend  classes  in  a 
building  on  one  of  the  piers.  In  summer  they  go 
aboard  the  schoolship  Newport,  loaned  to  the  city  by 
the  National  Government.  In  this  ship  they  make 
long  cruises,  visiting  foreign  ports  and  cities,  learn¬ 
ing  much  that  will  be  useful  to  them  even  if  they 
should  not  eventually  choose  seamanship  as  a  career. 

HOW  CITIES  ARE  PLANNED  AND  BUILT;— PUBLIC 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  actual  planning,  building  up,  and  extending  of 
a  city  and  keeping  it  in  repair — laying  out  streets, 
putting  up  municipal  buildings,  docks  and  bridges, 
draining  and  lighting  it,  and  supplying  it  with  water, 
are  activities  that  are  directed  by  many  heads  or 
boards. 

First  comes  the  planning,  laying  out,  paving  and 
cleaning  of  streets.  Washington  is  the  best  paved 
city  in  the  world,  but  in  the  United  States  are  also  the 
worst  paved  cities.  Natural  conditions  have  some- 
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thing  to  do  with  this,  for  the  severe  frosts  to  which  the 
country  is  subject  make  it  almost  impossible  to  lay  a 
pavement  that  will  last  more  than  a  few  years. 

In  the  building  of  docks  and  bridges,  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge  is  a  world-famous  instance  of  a  big  enterprise 
of  this  kind. 

The  building  and  maintenance  of  sewer  systems 
now  come  under  the  head  of  scientific  engineering,  a 
special  branch  which  is  exclusively  municipal.  There 
are  engineers  who  specialize  in  this  work,  and  who  are 
consulted  by  city  governments  when  they  contemplate 
building  sewers  on  a  big  scale. 

In  the  provision  for  and  planting  of  public  parks, 
some  of  these  become  nothing  less  than  forest  reserves 
in  the  heart  of  a  crowded  city.  New  York  alone  main¬ 
tains  seven  thousand  acres  of  parks,  Philadelphia  four 
thousand  acres,  and  Chicago  only  two  thousand  acres. 
These  include  zoological  parks  and  botanical  gardens, 
which  serve  educational  purposes  as  well  as  for 
recreation. 

In  the  maintenance  or  proper  regulation  of  a  water 
supply  the  city  must  exercise  some  control,  even  where 
the  water  supply  is  in  private  hands ;  otherwise,  water 
being  as  necessary  as  food,  each  citizen  would  be  at 
the  mercy  of  the  water  corporations. 

The  proper  lighting  of  streets  comes  within  the 
sphere  of  public  safety  as  well  as  public  comfort.  A 
street  lamp  often  may  afford  more  protection  than  a 
policeman.  In  big  cities  street  robbers  often  send 
small  boys  out  to  extinguish  the  lights  in  those  thor¬ 
oughfares  where  they  intend  to  operate. 

Street  railways,  though  almost  generally  in  private 
hands  in  this  country,  are  another  department  of  pub¬ 
lic  improvements  in  which  local  government  must  in¬ 
terest  itself.  The  first  street  railway  in  the  world 
was  built  in  1850,  in  New  York  City,  and  it  was  fully 
twenty  years  later,  when  most  cities  in  the  United 
States  were  already  well  provided  with  urban  trans- 
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portation,  before  European  cities  adopted  street 
railways. 

The  permits  that  a  city  grants  to  street  railway 
companies  to  lay  tracks  and  operate  cars  along  the 
public  streets,  are  known  as  franchises.  At  first, 
nothing  was  demanded  of  the  companies  in  return  for 
the  privileges  except  that  they  pave  the  streets  be¬ 
tween  the  tracks.  Now  a  city  usually  derives  a  per¬ 
centage  of  the  gross  receipts,  and  sometimes  it  charges 
a  license  tax  on  each  car  operated. 

The  franchises  are  granted  for  varying  lengths  of 
time,  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  years.  Albany  made 
one  good  for  a  thousand  years.  But  now  people  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  they  have  no  right  to  make 
promises  that  later  generations  must  fulfill. 

Many  of  our  cities  maintain  public  cemeteries  also, 
not  for  paupers  only,  but  for  all  their  citizens.  Some 
authorities  on  municipal  government  maintain  that 
the  city  should  own  the  cemeteries,  as  it  is  for  the  city 
to  guard  the  public  health  by  having  absolute  control 
of  the  disposition  of  the  dead.  Private  companies, 
having  no  interest  except  to  make  profits,  would  al¬ 
ways  disregard  the  rules  demanded  by  sanitary  condi¬ 
tions.  But  here  we  approach  a  question  that  is  now 
causing  a  great  deal  of  discussion — municipal 
ownership. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  MUNICIPAL  OWNERSHIP. 

In  the  United  States  there  is  strong  prejudice 
against  municipal  ownership,  which  means  that  the 
city  should  own  and  operate  all  public  services,  such 
as  telephones,  street  railways,  lighting,  and  water  sup¬ 
ply.  In  Europe  the  cities  are  assuming  control  of 
these  enterprises,  and  Americans  are  following  their 
example,  though  very  slowly. 

Those  persons  that  disapprove  of  municipal  own¬ 
ership  say  that  it  is  an  encroachment  on  individual 
liberty ;  that  the  city  has  no  right  to  ruin  private  bus- 
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iness  by  competing  with  it;  that  private  individuals 
can  conduct  a  business  enterprise  more  economically 
because  they  are  actuated  by  a  desire  for  gain,  and 
that  officials  who  have  nothing  to  lose  by  extravagance 
are  sure  to  be  extravagant.  They  contend  also  that 
appointments  in  such  departments  will  be  increased 
needlessly,  to  the  benefit  of  politicians  and  the  loss  of 
the  taxpayers,  who  must  make  up  the  deficit. 

Those  that  favor  municipal  ownership  answer  that 
even  if  private  individuals  can  operate  public  enter¬ 
prises  more  economically,  the  gain  is  to  them  and  not 
to  the  public  at  large,  as  it  should  be;  that  the  city 
must  spend  money  in  controlling  the  private  corpora¬ 
tions,  and  that  a  strict  civil-service  system  would  take 
such  services  out  of  the  sphere  of  corrupt  politics. 

Yet  our  cities  generally  have  assumed  control  of 
the  water  supply;  in  1900,  of  all  American  cities  hav¬ 
ing  a  population  of  more  than  thirty  thousand,  ninety- 
four  owned  their  own  water  works,  while  only 
thirty-five  were  supplied  by  private  corporations.  But 
even  where  the  water  supply  is  in  private  hands,  the 
franchise  has  usually  been  granted  on  condition  that 
the  city  might  buy  the  water  works  when  it  shall 
expire. 

Municipal  lighting  is  less  general.  Among  the  big 
cities,  Chicago  and  Detroit  own  the  lighting  plants. 
When  we  can  add  to  this  the  municipal  ownership  of 
docks  and  ferries  in  seaport  cities,  the  field  will  be 
almost  covered  in  this  country. 

HOW  THE  CITY  MEETS  ITS  BILLS;— THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 

FINANCE. 

With  all  these  enterprises  on  hand,  most  of  which, 
in  this  country  at  least,  bring  in  no  cash  returns,  the 
cities  have  big  bills  to  meet.  In  one  year  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  largest  American  cities  spent 
more  than  four  hundred  millions,  only  to  operate  the 
administrative  departments.  Half  of  this  went  only 
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for  education  and  for  protection  against  disease, 
crime,  and  fire.  The  total  expense  was  about  one  and 
a  quarter  billions,  or  $16.81  for  each  man,  woman, 
child,  and  infant  of  the  populations  of  those  cities. 
Six  years  before  that  the  average  expense  per  capita 
(or  each  person)  was  only  $13.36;  the  cost  increases 
in  percentage  with  the  growth  of  the  cities.  Of  this 
grand  total  $4.70  per  capita  went  for  schools,  $2.25 
for  police,  $1.72  for  fire  protection,  $1.83  for  streets 
and  highways,  and  $1.38  for  sanitation. 

To  meet  these  bills  the  cities  must  raise  money. 
They  have  various  sources  of  revenue,  but  about  three 
fourths  of  their  income  is  from  property  tax.  Other 
sources  are  licenses,  mostly  for  selling  alcoholic 
liquors,  fines,  gifts,  subsidies  from  the  State,  usually 
for  education,  and  the  profits  from  such  municipal 
enterprises  as  water  supply,  lighting,  or  docks  and 
ferries.  Street  railway  franchises  also  bring  a  good 
income  to  some  cities. 

From  liquor  licenses  alone  New  York  City  gets 
$8,000,000  and  Chicago  $7,500,000.  From  water  rents, 
and  from  ferries  and  docks,  New  York  gets  more  than 
$18,500,000;  Chicago  gets  nearly  $5,000,000  from  sim¬ 
ilar  municipal  enterprises,  and  Philadelphia  nearly 
$4,500,000.  The  grand  total  of  all  revenues  for  all  the 
one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  cities  in  one  year  was 
$1,288,635,496. 

For  repairs  and  general  running  expenses,  the 
cities  draw  on  the  tax  funds.  But  when  it  comes  to 
building  great  permanent  works,  such  as  bridges,  or 
water  works,  things  that  future  generations  will  enjoy 
as  well,  the  people  contend  that  those  future  genera¬ 
tions  should  help  pay  for  them.  This  provision  is 
easily  arranged.  The  city  borrows  money  by  issuing 
improvement  bonds,  to  be  redeemed  gradually  after 
long  periods.  Posterity  has  to  buy  them  back.  The 
people  that  hold  these  bonds  are  quite  satisfied  to  let 
them  run  on  indefinitely,  for  they  are  the  surest  of  all 
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investments.  They  are  mortgages  on  the  city  prop¬ 
erty,  and  the  interest  is  always  paid.  In  New  York 
City  each  person  pays  $6.36  a  year  on  the  interest  on 
such  bonds.  But  New  York’s  debts  amount  to  $158 
for  each  person,  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  debt  of  all  the 
one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  larger  cities. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 


The  City  Council. 

THE  CITY’S  LEGISLATIVE  BODY. 

r^^^3JEIE  administrative  branch  of  city  government 
attracts  first  attention,  because  of  its  active  en- 
yipj  ergy,  but  all  these  activities  are  carefully  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  city  council. 

Municipal  legislative  bodies  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes:  unicameral  and  bicameral.  The  first  is 
the  more  common,  and  consists  of  a  single  body  whose 
members  are  elected  by  the  people,  one  or  more  from 
each  city  ward.  While  the  system  is  almost  universal 
in  small  cities,  it  is  employed  also  in  such  large  places 
as  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  Minnea¬ 
polis,  Denver,  New  Orleans,  and  in  San  Francisco, 
where  the  council  has  another  name,  the  Board  of 
Supervisors. 

The  bicameral  council  is  in  two  parts,  like  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  in  Congress. 
The  upper  chamber,  corresponding  to  the  Senate,  is 
usually  called  the  board  of  aldermen,  and  its  members 
are  elected  either  by  the  city  at  large,  or  by  each  aider- 
man  representing  a  district,  much  larger  than  a  ward. 
Therefore  the  upper  chamber  is  invariably  smaller 
than  the  lower  chamber. 

The  latter,  called  the  common  council,  represents 
the  wards.  Though  more  numerous,  its  members  are 
elected  for  shorter  periods  than  are  the  aldermen. 

The  bicameral  system  has  been  tried  in  most  cities, 
but  the  present  tendency  is  toward  single  chambers, 
as  being  more  simple  and  more  democratic. 

The  members  of  the  city  council  are  elected  for 
varying  periods.  There  is  no  general  rule,  though 
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four  years  is  about  the  maximum  limit.  In  Boston 
the  councilmen  are  elected  for  one  year  only.  In 
Philadelphia  the  councilmen  are  elected  for  two  years 
and  the  aldermen  for  three. 

The  power  of  the  city  council  is  always  limited  by 
the  State,  either  through  the  charter  that  the  State 
grants  the  city  or  by  special  statutes.  The  general  rule 
is  that  the  council  has  only  such  powers  as  are  speci¬ 
fied.  In  Europe  the  contrary  rule  holds :  the  council 
may  do  anything  it  is  not  especially  forbidden  to  do. 
The  powers  of  the  average  city  council  may  be  classed 
as  follows: 

It  may  pass  ordinances  relating  to  sanitation: 
protecting  the  health  of  the  people,  regulating  mar¬ 
kets,  and  licensing  slaughter-houses. 

It  may  pass  ordinances  affecting  the  people’s  mor¬ 
als:  regulating  the  liquor  traffic,  restricting  vice,  and 
discouraging  gambling. 

It  may  pass  ordinances  promoting  personal  secu¬ 
rity:  regulating  public  assemblages,  restricting  the 
keeping  of  dogs,  requiring  that  they  be  muzzled,  and 
limiting  the  speed  of  railway  trains  that  pass  through 
the  city  limits. 

Most  councils  have  authority  to  levy  taxes  for  cer¬ 
tain  purposes,  but  taxation  in  general  is  limited  by  the 
State.  So  also  is  the  right  to  grant  franchises  and 
the  power  to  contract  debts. 

Municipal  councils  differ  from  larger  legislative 
bodies  in  that  they  hold  frequent  and  brief  sessions 
instead  of  long  sessions  at  rare  intervals.  In  this 
country  weekly  meetings  are  the  general  rule. 

Usually  the  members  of  the  council  receive  no  pay, 
but  in  the  larger  cities,  where  the  volume  of  business 
is  great,  they  may  be  paid,  either  at  a  certain  daily 
rate,  or  in  yearly  salaries.  In  New  York  City  they 
receive  $2,000  a  year;  in  New  Orleans  twenty  dollars 
for  each  regular  meeting  attended,  and  in  Cincinnati 
ten  dollars  for  each  session  attended. 
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THE  CITY  JUDICIARY— THE  COURTS. 

The  judicial  branch  of  a  city  government  has  no 
great  power,  for  of  course  every  crime  of  any  impor¬ 
tance  is  an  offense  against  the  State  or  Federal  laws, 
and  is  therefore  tried  in  a  county,  State  or  Federal 
court. 

But  what  the  city  courts  lack  in  rank  they  possess 
in  number.  The  great  majority  of  city  populations 
know  no  courts  higher  than  those  of  the  police 
magistrates. 

The  police  magistrate  deals  summarily  with  minor 
infractions  of  the  city  ordinances;  disorderly  conduct, 
drunkenness,  assaults,  and  petty  thefts.  If  more  se¬ 
rious  cases  are  brought  before  him,  he  considers  them 
only  to  commit  them  to  the  action  of  the  grand  jury, 
which  makes  preliminary  examinations  for  the  higher 
courts. 

But  the  police  magistrates  are  close  to  the  lives  of 
the  people.  They  are  like  the  patriarchs  of  old,  pater¬ 
nally  settling  financial  disputes  among  the  tenement 
dwellers,  petty  before  the  law,  but  great  to  the  minds 
of  the  common  people.  They  reconcile  husbands  and 
wives,  and  neighbors  who  have  quarreled.  They  de¬ 
cide  how  much  of  the  sidewalk  belongs  to  the  old 
pushcart  dealer  and  how  much  to  the  city,  and  admon¬ 
ish,  or  punish,  the  husband  and  father  who  has  spent 
too  much  of  his  weekly  wages  in  liquor  of  a  Saturday. 
The  whole  district  knows  the  peculiarities  of  its  police 
judge’s  temper,  and  discusses  how  different  cases 
affect  it;  it  is  an  important  matter  in  their  limited 
lives.  So  it  has  been  almost  universally  decided  that 
the  people  over  whom  he  has  so  intimate  an  influence 
while  in  office  should  in  their  turn  decide  whether  he 
should  continue  in  office  when  his  term  expires.  A 
police  magistrate  is  usually  elected. 

In  the  smaller  towns  justices  of  the  peace  may  deal 
with  both  criminal  and  minor  civil  cases,  but  in  the 
cities  each  class  is  considered  by  different  judges. 
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Their  titles  vary,  but  those  to  whom  civil  cases  are 
brought  are  usually  “  judges’ ’  of  city  courts  or  justices 
of  the  peace.  The  probate  courts  deal  with  cases 
involving  wills  or  disputes  about  rights  of  inheritance. 

Formerly  children,  who  are  more  heedless  of  petty 
laws  and  regulations  than  their  elders,  were  brought 
into  the  police  courts  even  for  such  minor  offenses  as 
throwing  stones  or  jumping  on  moving  street  cars. 
Here  they  came  into  intimate  contact  with  tramps, 
pickpockets,  and  even  worse  offenders  of  the  criminal 
type.  Then,  if  the  boy  was  found  guilty,  the  judge 
must  punish  him  according  to  law,  which  meant  a  fine 
or  a  sentence  to  jail.  As  the  parents  were  usually 
poor,  the  boy  went  to  jail.  Here  the  acquaintances 
begun  in  the  police  courts  would  continue  and  ripen 
into  intimacy.  Almost  any  boy  would  be  influenced  to 
some  degree,  and  so  ordinarily  mischievous  boys  often 
were  corrupted  and  became  confirmed  criminals.  The 
evil  became  so  obvious  that  finally  the  laws  were 
changed  to  separate  children  from  adults. 

Chicago  has  the  honor  of  having  established  the 
first  juvenile  court,  in  1899,  but  the  real  father  of  the 
system,  he  who  developed  it  and  demonstrated  its  prac¬ 
ticability,  is  Judge  Lindsey,  of  Colorado.  Only  a  few 
months  after  Chicago  initiated  the  practice,  he 
established  a  juvenile  court  in  Denver,  from  which 
almost  every  city  in  the  country  has  since  established 
similar  courts. 

While  the  juvenile  court  is  armed  with  all  the 
authority  of  any  other  police  court,  it  is  rarely  exer¬ 
cised.  The  judge  sits  as  a  father,  considering  the  small 
offenders  brought  to  him  with  a  sympathetic  knowledge 
of  mischievous  childhood  rather  than  with  any  inten¬ 
tion  of  administering  statutes.  Where  formerly  a  boy 
was  automatically  sent  to  jail,  he  now  gets  an  impres¬ 
sive  lecture  from  the  judge.  In  more  serious  cases 
he  is  sentenced  to  some  corrective  institution,  but  that 
usually  means  only  a  “suspended  sentenced 9  He  goes 
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off  on  probation,  on  bis  honor  that  he  will  not  mis¬ 
behave  again.  In  big  cities  probation  officers,  mostly 
women,  visit  the  homes  of  the  boys  on  probation  and 
keep  in  touch  with  their  parents.  If  the  probation 
officer  finds  that  it  is  the  parents  who  are  bad  and  who 
exercise  the  evil  influence  on  their  children,  she  recom¬ 
mends  that  the  court  have  the  boy  removed  from  their 
care  to  some  public  institution.  But  this  is  done  only 
as  a  last  resort. 

CITY  GOVERNMENT  WITHOUT  A  COUNCIL;— THE  COMMIS¬ 
SION  PLAN. 

So  far  we  have  described  only  the  general  char¬ 
acteristics  of  a  majority  of  our  American  cities.  It  is 
universally  admitted  that  municipalities  are  not  so 
well  governed  here  as  in  Europe.  They  have  been 
less  economically  administered,  and  often  we  have 
allowed  their  management  to  fall  into  dishonest  hands. 

Yet  we  have  no  serious  cause  for  shame.  The 
wonder  is  that  we  have  done  so  well.  Europe  has 
governed  cities  for  centuries,  cities  that  have  grown 
normally,  gradually,  populated  with  people  of  one  race 
and  one  language. 

Our  experience  in  municipal  government  really 
began  only  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Men  who  never  had  even  seen  a  crowded  thoroughfare 
took  the  management  of  their  native  towns  in  hand, 
and  before  their  terms  of  office  had  expired  found 
themselves  at  the  heads  of  roaring  cities,  sprung  into 
existence  as  it  were,  over  night.  Hordes  of  immigrants 
had  swarmed  in,  men  of  many  nationalities,  many 
languages,  foreign  customs,  used  to  governments  of  a 
radically  different  kind  from  ours,  and  most  of  them 
illiterate. 

These  foreigners,  not  knowing  by  sight  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  ballot  and  a  marriage  license,  have 
been  granted  the  suffrage  before  they  could  read  an 
American  newspaper.  In  their  ignorance  they  have 
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been  under  the  influence  of  clever  rogues  of  their  own 
nationalities,  who  have  trafficked  in  their  votes  with 
corrupt  politicians.  Where  such  quantities  of  votes, 
enough  to  carry  an  election,  could  be  had  for  compara¬ 
tively  little  money,  dishonest  men  were  sure  to  win 
over  the  honest. 

But  the  children  of  these  immigrants,  educated  in 
American  schools,  are  more  conscious  of  the  duties  of 
free  citizenship.  People  are  beginning  to  rebel  against 
corruption.  Citizens  are  striving  for  civic  better¬ 
ment;  it  is  this  continuous  striving,  the  cries  for  re¬ 
form,  the  investigations,  the  heated  discussions  and 
denunciations  of  corrupt  officials,  that  create  the  tur¬ 
moil  which  foreigners,  and  the  pessimistic  among  our¬ 
selves,  mistake  for  bad  government.  But  they  are  in 
reality  healthy  signs,  the  4 ‘growing  pains’ ’  of  a  robust 
people.  If  all  were  quiet,  the  waters  might  be  calm 
and  clear,  but  the  mud  would  lie  thick  at  the  bottom. 
The  corrupt  politicians  would  like  nothing  better  than 
quiet  submission  to  their  greed  and  “ graft.” 

In  some  cities  this  vigorous  struggle  for  the  ideal 
has  manifested  itself  in  radical  changes.  Old  forms 
of  government  have  been  wiped  out  and  an  entirely 
new  plan  is  being  tried,  known  as  “  government  by 
commission.” 

In  1900  Galveston,  Texas,  was  almost  totally 
destroyed  by  a  tidal  wave  from  the  Gulf.  The  local 
city  government  proved  itself  incapable  of  clearing 
away  the  wreckage  and  rebuilding,  so,  with  the  consent 
of  the  State,  the  impatient  citizens  overthrew  it  and 
put  the  task  into  the  hands  of  a  commission  of  three 
competent  engineers.  They  quickly  rebuilt  the  city. 
Then  the  board  was  enlarged  to  five  members,  all 
being  elected  by  the  people  at  large.  The  plan  had 
worked  so  well  that  they  adopted  it  as  a  permanent 
institution. 

Its  success  was  so  striking  that  presently  five  other 
cities  in  Texas  adopted  the  Galveston  plan :  Houston, 
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Fort  Worth,  Austin,  Dallas,  and  El  Paso.  But  it  was 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  which  later  took  it  up  and  so  de¬ 
veloped  and  improved  it  that  it  is  now  more  generally 
known  as  the  Des  Moines  Plan. 

It  is  quite  simple.  The  executive  and  the  legis¬ 
lative  branches  are  merged  and  concentrated  into  one. 
The  commission  of  five  takes  the  place  of  mayor, 
department  commissioners,  and  city  council. 

The  five  commissioners  are  elected  by  the  city  as  a 
whole  constituency;  the  wards  are  wiped  out.  At  a 
primary  election  any  citizen  may  become  a  candidate 
by  presenting  a  petition  signed  by  at  least  twenty-five 
qualified  voters.  The  ten  candidates  receiving  the 
highest  number  of  votes  are  declared  the  nominees,  and 
their  ten  names  are  printed  on  the  ballots  used  at 
the  second  and  final  election,  held  two  weeks  later. 

When  elected  finally,  each  commissioner  takes 
charge  of  one  of  five  departments :  Public  Affairs, 
Accounts  and  Finances,  Public  Safety,  Streets  and 
Public  Improvements,  and  Public  Property.  Then  the 
commission,  as  a  whole,  selects  all  subordinate  officials, 
most  of  whom  must  pass  Civil  Service  examinations. 

The  commission  not  only  administrates  but  passes 
all  city  ordinances.  Meetings  are  open  to  the  public. 
But  its  powers  are  limited  at  every  turn  it  takes  that 
is  out  of  ordinary  routine.  The  people  control  it 
through  the  initiative,  referendum,  and  the  recall. 

THE  INITIATIVE,  REFERENDUM,  AND  RECALL. 

The  initiative  means  that  if  a  petition  is  presented 
demanding  that  some  special  ordinance  shall  be  passed, 
and  is  signed  by  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  voters,  the 
commission  must  either  pass  it,  with  no  amendments, 
or  appeal  to  the  electorate. 

The  referendum  means  that  if  the  commission 
passes  an  ordinance,  and  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the 
voters  sign  a  petition  expressing  disapproval,  the  com¬ 
mission  must  either  cancel  the  ordinance  or  refer  it  to 
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a  general  vote.  All  franchises  must  be  referred  to  a 
referendum  vote  before  they  can  be  granted. 

The  recall  means  that  if  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the 
voters  sign  a  petition  demanding  that  one,  or  all,  of 
the  commissioners  shall  resign,  the  commissioners  must 
call  a  general  election  at  which  the  one,  or  all  of  them, 
must  either  be  elected  again  or  retire  in  favor  of  some¬ 
body  else,  elected  in  their  place. 

The  Des  Moines  plan,  with  some  variations,  has 
been  adopted  by  nearly  one  hundred  cities.  Among 
them  are  Kansas  City,  Cedar  Rapids,  Leavenworth, 
Buffalo,  Memphis,  San  Antonio,  and  Tacoma. 

Whether  this  innovation  in  city  government  shall 
become  general  is  yet  too  early  to  determine.  So  far, 
it  has  proved  more  efficient  than  the  old  plan;  but 
many  years  must  pass  before  its  success  can  be 
demonstrated  beyond  doubt.  Reforms  are  nearly 
always  an  apparent  success  in  the  beginning,  when 
they  rouse  popular  enthusiasm  and  the  best  classes 
of  citizens  are  interested  in  them.  It  takes  routine  to 
test  them. 

WHERE  AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT  IS  MOST  TRULY  -AMER¬ 
ICAN; — LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  TOWNS  AND  VILLAGES. 

Though  our  Federal  and  State  and  even  our  city 
governments  follow  the  Constitution  in  their  forms, 
there  is  one  type  of  American  government  older  than 
the  Constitution,  from  which,  in  fact,  its  fundamental 
principles  were  themselves  copied.  That  is  the  town¬ 
ship  government  of  New  England.  Thomas  Jefferson, 
whose  influence  in  shaping  the  Constitution  was  per¬ 
haps  stronger  than  that  of  any  other  man,  describes 
the  New  England  township  as  “the  wisest  invention 
ever  devised  by  the  wit  of  man  for  the  perfect  exercise 
of  self-government  and  for  its  preservation.”  This 
is  all  the  more  worthy  of  notice  because  most  American 
towns  and  villages  are  now  governed  as  the  New 
England  townships  were  then. 
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Looking  back  still  further,  it  may  be  truly  said  that 
the  spirit  of  American  democracy  was  born  in  a 
church-vestry  meeting.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  fled  from  England  to  escape  the 
tyranny  of  the  bishops  of  the  Church  of  England.  In 
the  wilds  of  America  they  found  the  isolation  that 
enabled  them  to  arrange  their  church  affairs  to  suit 
themselves.  But,  away  from  the  bishops,  they  were 
away  from  the  king  as  well.  Even  the  king’s  tax 
gatherers  could  not  reach  them.  So  they  arranged  the 
affairs  of  the  settlement  as  they  regulated  church  mat¬ 
ters — and  often  at  the  same  time — in  the  vestry  meet¬ 
ings.  There  were  no  aristocrats  among  them;  they 
were  all  plain,  hard-working  towns-people,  neighbors 
when  in  England,  and  all  from  the  same  social  class. 
So  whatever  laws  were  needed  they  passed  themselves, 
and  whatever  officials  were  requird  to  enforce  them 
they  elected  for  specified  periods.  That  was  the 
beginning  of  the  New  England  townships. 

There  has  been  no  intrinsic  change  in  New  England 
town  government  since  then. 

The  township  usually  covers  so  much  territory  that 
the  farmers  living  in  the  furthermost  parts  may  easily 
come  into  town  and  return  in  one  day,  either  to  church 
or  on  other  business.  Once  a  year,  in  the  spring,  the 
men  gather  in  ‘Gown  meeting.”  First  a  chairman  is 
elected,  sometimes  called  the  “moderator.”  Then 
begins  the  discussion  of  public  business.  Anyone  may 
present  a  motion  and  have  it  considered,  proposing 
that  a  bridge  be  built,  a  new  road  laid  out,  or  that  a 
wing  be  added  to  a  schoolhouse.  Another  proposes  a 
new  ordinance.  Whatever  a  State  Legislature  may  do 
for  the  State  the  town  meeting  may  do  for  the  town¬ 
ship  ;  for  the  time  being  it  is  a  legislative  body. 

Then  the  officials  who  are  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
enforcement  of  the  ordinances  and  the  resolutions  just 
passed  are  nominated  and  elected,  to  hold  office  for  one 
year,  until  the  next  annual  meeting.  These  are  the 
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1  ‘ selectmen/ ’  from  three  to  nine  in  number,  but  always 
in  odd  numbers,  to  insure  a  working  majority.  From 
the  proceedings  during  the  meeting  they  have  their 
instructions.  After  the  meeting  dissolves,  and  until  it 
convenes  again,  they  are  the  town  government,  the 
administrative  body. 

There  is  also  a  town  clerk.  He  acts  as  secretary, 
keeps  the  minutes  of  the  meetings,  records  the  votes 
cast,  and  during  the  year  he  keeps  a  record  of  all 
births,  marriages  and  deaths.  Every  town  has  also 
a  treasurer,  who  holds  the  money  collected  as  taxes 
and  pays  out  what  is  needed  for  expenses.  Then  there 
is  also  the  school  committee,  for  even  in  colonial  times 
New  England  had  already  established  public  schools. 
As  the  towns  increase  in  size,  so  do  the  number  of  their 
officials ;  but  so  long  as  the  voters  can  gather  in  one 
place,  though  it  be  in  the  open  air,  the  same  democratic 
principles  continue.  As  late  as  1822  the  citizens  of 
Boston  did  all  their  legislative  business  themselves. 

But  though  the  township  system  predominates  in 
this  country  as  a  whole,  at  one  time  it  was  closely 
rivaled  by  another  system,  which  is  still  practised, 
especially  in  the  south. 

The  first  settlers  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas 
were  not  seeking  religious  liberty.  Among  them  were 
wealthy,  aristocratic  families  who  had  obtained  royal 
patents  for  huge  grants  of  land.  They  began  the 
growing  of  tobacco.  For  this  purpose  they  imported 
convict  and  slave  labor,  and  so  were  founded  two  very 
distinct  classes  of  society;  the  aristocratic  landowners 
and  their  laborers.  Naturally,  the  landowners  would 
be  the  rulers,  the  voters.  They  numbered  only  a  few 
and  lived  far  apart.  There  were  no  towns,  so  there 
could  be  no  democratic  town  meetings.  Therefore,  the 
unit  of  local  administration  covered  a  much  greater 
area.  This  was  the  county.  A  board  of  county  com¬ 
missioners  was  sometimes  elected,  but  more  often  was 
appointed  by  the  governor,  to  carry  on  the  business  of 
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government :  the  building  of  roads,  the  assessment  and 
collection  of  taxes,  and  the  supervision  of  schools.  In 
a  thinly  populated  country  there  would  be  less  need 
for  local  legislation,  and  what  was  needed  was  usually 
of  such  a  nature  that  the  State  laws  would  answer  for 
all  localities.  Therefore,  the  people  were  interested 
in  politics  only  through  the  State  Legislature. 

Both  these  systems  survive  to  this  day.  In  the 
west,  while  those  vast  regions  were  still  sparsely 
populated,  the  county  form  of  government  was  found 
more  convenient;  but  as  towns  and  villages  began  to 
appear,  the  township  system  became  predominant. 
Sometimes — in  fact,  very  often — the  two  systems  are 
mixed.  In  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota  the 
first  settlers  were  mostly  New  Englanders,  and  they 
established  township  government  from  the  beginning. 
In  Indiana,  Iowa,  and  Pennsylvania  the  counties  are 
the  important  centers  of  government,  though  not  to 
the  same  extent  as  in  the  former  slave  States  in  the 
south.  In  Illinois,  which  stretches  its  length  from  the 
far  south  into  the  north,  the  two  systems  fought  it  out. 
The  northern  part  was  settled  by  New  Englanders, 
the  southern  by  immigrants  from  Virginia  and  Ken¬ 
tucky.  Both  demanded  their  own  home  system,  but 
finally  compromised  on  a  local-option  agreement ;  that 
is,  each  locality  could  choose  whatever  system  best 
suited  it.  The  township  system  now  covers  nearly  all 
of  Illinois. 


PART  VI. 

The  Governments  of  Other  Nations. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

Great  Britain. 

A  CONSTITUTIONAL  MONARCHY. 

HEN,  in  1876,  through  the  efforts  of  Disraeli, 
the  title  was  conferred  upon  Queen  Victoria, 
of  Empress  of  India,  and  the  world  took  note  of 
the  new  British  Imperialism,  it  awoke  once  more  to 
what  a  wonderful  nation  was  the  English  and  how  ad¬ 
mirable  its  rule,  extending  over  so  many  races,  and 
existing  under  all  climes.  England  is  not  only  a  nation, 
but  a  mother  of  nations.  Hence  it  is  of  special  interest 
to  learn  how  it  is  governed.  From  the  days  of  Alfred 
the  Great  down  to  our  own  age,  a  period  of  about  a 
thousand  years,  its  history  has  been  one  of  constant 
progress  and  its  laws  from  the  earliest  times  have 
shown  a  steady  growth. 

THE  CONSTITUTION. 

Unlike  that  of  many  nations,  the  English  Consti¬ 
tution  is  not  only  of  a  slow  and  gradual  growth  but 
is  largely  unwritten.  It  consists  of  no  single  code 
or  instrument  the  result  of  some  great  upheaval  or 
revolution,  but  its  sources  can  be  found  in  various 
acts  of  Parliament,  customs,  treaties,  compacts,  etc. 
Under  the  head  of  treaties  can  be  placed  the  Acts  of 
Union,  with  Scotland  (1717)  and  with  Ireland  (1800). 
Under  compacts  can  be  mentioned  the  Great  Charter 
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of  1215,  in  King  John’s  reign,  the  Bill  of  Rights  in 
1689,  the  Act  of  Settlement  of  1700.  The  Reform  Bill 
of  1832  and  the  more  recent  extension  of  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  voting,  are  further  laws  that  have  become 
part  of  the  English  Constitution.  Today  there  is 
much  agitation  as  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  one  may 
expect  great  changes  in  its  character  and  power,  which 
also  will  become  part  of  the  Constitution.  That  so 
many  changes  are  made  without  any  revolution,  is  a 
great  source  of  strength  and  makes  the  English  gov¬ 
ernment  a  stronghold  of  popular  freedom  and  justice. 

THE  LEGISLATURE. 

The  British  Parliament  is  deeply  rooted  in  history. 
Developing  through  many  stages,  it  has  to  its  credit 
the  unsurpassed  record  of  six  hundred  years  of  con¬ 
tinuous  legislation.  Much  of  its  forms  and  ceremo¬ 
nials  of  today  date  back  to  Plantagenet  times. 

According  to  the  enacting  formula  of  Acts  of  Par¬ 
liament,  it  consists  of  “the  King’s  most  excellent 
Majesty,  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  the 
Commons.”  This  means  that  in  the  legislative  body 
of  Great  Britain  the  bicameral  system  is  recognized, 
there  being  two  chambers,  the  House  of  Lords  and  the 
House  of  Commons,  with  the  King  as  nominal  head. 

The  House  of  Lords  is  composed  of  members 
appointed  by  hereditary  right,  suffrage,  royal  appoint¬ 
ment,  and  office.  Any  person  whose  ancestor  has  sat 
in  this  branch  of  the  English  Parliament  since  1295 
has  the  hereditary  right  to  be  summoned  to  that  body ; 
this  right  is  shared  today  by  sixteen  peers  whose  an¬ 
cestors  sat  in  the  Scotch  Parliament  and  twenty-eight 
whose  ancestors  sat  in  the  House  of  Lords  of  the  Irish 
Parliament.  Two  archbishops  and  twenty-four  bishops 
have  the  right  to  seats  by  virtue  of  their  office,  sitting 
as  Lords  Spiritual.  In  all,  the  House  of  Lords  at 
present  consists  of  about  six  hundred  members. 

The  House  of  Commons  consists  of  670  members; 
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465  for  England,  30  for  Wales,  72  for  Scotland,  and 
103  for  Ireland.  As  a  rule,  each  constituency  sends 
one  member,  but  in  a  few  cases  two  members  are 
returned  by  one  constituency.  With  few  exceptions 
every  British  male  subject  is  eligible  to  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Disqualifications  are  the  peerage, 
holding  of  office,  bankruptcy,  and  conviction  of  treason 
or  felony.  A  peer  of  England  or  of  Scotland  is  not 
eligible,  but  a  peer  of  Ireland  is  eligible  for  any  but  an 
Irish  seat. 

Every  male  householder  who  is  twenty-one  years 
of  age  and  has  resided  in  his  constituency  for  a  year 
is  entitled  to  vote  as  a  parliamentary  elector.  This 
is  the  general  franchise.  Otherwise  he  must  occupy 
lodgings  rented  for  at  least  ten  pounds  a  year  or 
possess  property  having  a  yearly  value  of  £5.  How¬ 
ever,  such  qualifications  vary:  A  member  of  one  of 
the  City  Companies  of  London  (originally  guilds  which 
formerly  conducted  the  municipal  government),  or 
of  the  governing  body  of  some  of  the  Universities  is 
also  entitled  to  vote. 

Parliament,  since  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  has  the 
exclusive  right  to  distribute  the  representation  of 
members,  which  formerly  was  done  by  royal  charters 
or  franchises  among  the  organized  communities.  Later 
acts  modified  the  ancient  rule  still  further,  and  now 
popular  sovereignty  is  recognized  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  basis  of  numbers  practically  being  the 
principle  that  controls  representation.  In  the  House 
of  Lords  the  manner  of  selection  is  different  but  the 
interests  of  the  Empire  are  as  truly  guarded.  The 
Commons  elects  its  own  speaker.  In  the  Lords,  cus¬ 
tom  makes  the  speaker,  who  is  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
a  member  of  the  ministry — that  is,  one  ol  the  chiefs 
of  the  party  in  majority  in  the  Commons. 

In  the  process  of  legislation,  there  are  three  stages, 
the  initiation  of  the  project,  its  passage  through  the 
houses,  and  the  executive  approval.  Bills  referring  to 
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religion  or  trade  are  first  subject  to  approval  by  com¬ 
mittee.  The  Crown’s  approval  is  necessary  and  has 
never  been  withheld  since  1707. 

The  duration  of  a  Parliament  is  limited  to  seven 
years,  but  its  existence  is  always  terminated  by  dis¬ 
solution  before  the  end  of  that  term.  It  is  dissolved 
by  a  royal  proclamation  which  at  the  same  time  sum¬ 
mons  another. 

Parliament  must  meet  at  least  once  in  three  years, 
but  usually  it  meets  annually,  in  February,  remaining 
in  session  until  March.  There  may  be  several  sessions 
of  the  same  Parliament,  a  session  being  terminated 
by  prorogation.  Each  session  begins  and  ends  with 
a  speech  from  the  King.  The  King  summons,  pro¬ 
rogues  and  dissolves  Parliament,  under  advice  of 
his  ministers.  He  communicates  with  the  two  houses 
by  speech  from  the  throne,  commission,  message  and 
otherwise.  He  gives  his  assent  to  bills  by  commission ; 
he  takes  no  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Parliament. 
Not  since  the  time  of  Charles  I  has  a  King  or  Queen 
entered  the  House  of  Commons.  Charles  II  occa¬ 
sionally  listened  to  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
but  his  successors  have  held  aloof. 

EXECUTIVE. 

The  present  royal  house  of  Brunswick  received  the 
Crown  by  act  of  Parliament  on  the  death  of  King 
William  and  Queen  Anne  without  issue,  when  it  passed 
to  Sophia,  electress  of  Hanover,  the  nearest  relative 
of  King  James  I,  who  held  to  the  Protestant  religion. 
While  the  family  wearing  the  crown  holds  it  by  the 
constitutional  act  of  Parliament,  the  succession  within 
the  family  is  regulated  by  the  common  law  under  cer¬ 
tain  limitations  by  statute,  belonging  under  the  head 
of  personal  qualifications  of  the  successor.  The 
source  of  this  law,  according  to  Professor  Burgess, 
is  due  to  the  royal  family  and  what  is  called  on  the 
Continent  “house-law. ”* 


♦Burgess,  Political  Science  and  Constitutional  Law.  Vol.  II,  p.  187. 


THRONE-ROOM,  BUCKINGHAM  PALACE,  LONDON.— One  of  many  beautiful  rooms  in  this  home  of 
English  royalty.  Crimson  satin  lines  its  walls;  over  the  raised  throne  is  a  velvet  canopy. 
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The  law  of  succession  is  lineal,  that  is,  descent 
from  parent  to  child,  not  collateral  from  brother  to 
brother,  etc.  It  is  also  primogenial — that  is,  the  eldest 
among  those  of  equal  degrees.  Males  are  preferred 
to  females.  The  age  must  be  eighteen,  there  must  be 
mental  sanity,  and  the  religion  must  be  the  Church  of 
England. 

The  power  of  the  crown  has  been  much  curtailed. 
The  King  may  be  said  to  reign  but  not  to  govern, 
which  is  done  by  Parliament.  It  was  different  origin¬ 
ally  when  the  King  was  the  head  of  the  nation  and 
lord  of  the  land,  with  absolute  power  which  grew  so 
despotic  that  the  people  and  Parliament  began  to  take 
away  little  by  little  the  Crown’s  privileges  until  now 
it  has  lost  most  of  its  legislative  and  judicial  power. 
The  King  is  only  the  nominal  head — his  advisers,  with¬ 
out  whom  he  can  not  act,  must  possess  the  confidence 
of  the  majority  party  in  the  Commons.  In  case  the 
Crown  and  its  ministers  lose  the  confidence  of  the 
Commons,  the  Crown  must  choose  new  ministers  who 
will  have  the  confidence  of  Parliament  or  dissolve 
Parliament  in  the  hope  that  the  new  house  will  have 
confidence  in  the  existing  ministers. 

THE  JUDICIARY. 

There  are  only  two  bodies  that  can  be  called  con¬ 
stitutional  courts.  The  House  of  Lords  and  the  judi¬ 
cial  committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 

The  members  of  the  latter  court  are  appointed  by 
the  Crown,  are  subject  to  dismissal  by  the  Crown,  and 
can  be  impeached  by  Parliament.  They  hold  office 
during  the  life  of  the  monarch  appointing  them  and 
for  half  a  year  thereafter.  It  is  chiefly  a  court  of 
appeals;  in  a  few  cases  it  has  original  jurisdiction— 
as  in  applications  for  extension  of  patents,  or  disputes 
between  two  provinces  as  to  the  extent  of  their  char¬ 
ters.  All  questions  which  can  not  be  considered  by 
independent  courts  or  by  the  House  of  Lords  are 
assigned  to  the  Privy  Council’s  judiciary  committee. 
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The  House  of  Lords  as  a  judicial  body  includes 
three  branches:  the  high  criminal  court  for  the  trial 
of  peers,  the  general  court  of  impeachment,  and  the 
highest  appellate  court  in  the  Kingdom.  The  first 
two  courts  are  composed  of  all  the  Lords  in  Parlia¬ 
ment;  for  the  third,  three  persons  in  addition  must 
attend:  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  the 
Lords  of  Appeal  in  ordinary,  and  such  Lords  of  Par¬ 
liament  as  hold  or  have  held  high  judgeships.  Such 
persons  are  termed  Lords  of  Appeal.  Lords  of 
Appeal  in  ordinary  hold  office  during  good  behavior,  at 
an  annual  salary  of  £6,000.  A  Lord  High  Steward  pre¬ 
sides  over  the  high  criminal  court:  to  convict,  the 
majority  vote  counts  and  must  be  concurred  in  by  at 
least  twelve  Lords. 

When  the  House  of  Lords  acts  as  a  court  of 
impeachment,  the  Lord  High  Steward  presides,  in 
case  the  person  tried  he  a  peer  or  peeress,  and  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  or  Speaker  of  Lords,  if  the  person 
tried  he  a  commoner.  In  all  cases,  impeachment  is  in¬ 
stituted  by  the  vote  of  the  Commons. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  presides  over  the  Lords  as 
highest  court  of  appeal  to  which  resort  may  be  taken 
from  any  court  of  appeal  in  England  or  any  order  or 
judgment  of  any  court  in  Scotland  or  Ireland,  which 
could  bring  an  appeal  to  tke  House  of  Lords  by  cus¬ 
tom  or  law  existing  on  October  31,  1876. 

JUSTICES  OF  THE  PEACE. 

Under  the  system  of  local  government  established 
by  the  Normans,  and  still  in  vogue,  the  sheriffs  re¬ 
present  the  absolute  power  of  the  King,  to  be  followed 
by  the  justices  of  the  peace.  These  justices  had  prac¬ 
tically  control  of  the  entire  local  management  and 
from  them  were  recruited  largely  the  members  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  When  the  question  of  finance  became  more 
important,  with  the  social  changes  which  brought 
about  improved  methods  of  modern  industry  and  man- 
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ufacture,  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  took  away  the 
balance  of  power  from  the  nobility  and  gentry  and 
gave  it  to  the  middle  classes.  A  new  plan  of  local 
government  was  thus  necessary,  while  municipal  re¬ 
form  was  no  less  imperative,  to  ensure  economy  and 
efficiency.  A  more  uniform  law  was  introduced,  and 
the  power  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  restricted  chiefly 
to  judicial  functions,  special  officers  taking  charge  of 
other  duties.  The  justices  have  much  power  over  the 
police,  grant  liquor  licenses,  investigate  crimes,  con¬ 
vict  of  petty  offences  without  jury,  etc. 

THE  COUNTY. 

The  Local  Government  Act  of  1888  organized  the 
county  council  in  each  of  the  administrative  counties, 
except  the  new  London  county,  elected  by  citizens  who 
pay  land  rent  of  ten  pounds  yearly  value  and  upwards, 
or  occupy  buildings  of  any  value.  The  council  consists 
of  a  chairman,  councilors  and  aldermen — the  latter 
one-third  in  number  of  the  councilors,  who  serve  three 
years,  while  the  aldermen  serve  six.  The  council  ad¬ 
ministers  the  affairs  of  the  county  and  authorities  and 
districts  beneath  the  county.  These  subdivisions  are 
very  confusing.  The  poor-law  parishes  are  grouped 
into  unions  for  the  support  of  the  poor  and  composed 
of  a  certain  number  of  elected  members,  elected  by 
property  owners  and  tax-payers,  who  form  a  board 
of  guardians  and  attend  now  to  other  branches  be¬ 
sides  poor  relief.  Local  taxation  provides  the  funds. 
Below  the  union  is  the  parish,  now  little  more  than  a 
tax  or  election  district  for  the  purposes  of  local  gov¬ 
ernment.  It  has  power  over  Acts  that  affect  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  its  own  inhabitants,  lighting,  burial,  libraries, 
and  public  improvement. 

CITY  SUBDIVISIONS  OF  COUNTIES. 

The  English  municipalities  are  of  two  classes : 
boroughs  or  cities  and  the  urban  sanitary  districts. 
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The  larger  boroughs  or  cities  are  free  for  almost  all 
administrative  purposes  from  county  jurisdiction  and 
form  counties  by  themselves  in  which  the  municipal 
council  acts  as  county  authority. 

The  latest  laws  relating  to  the  municipal  borough 
provide  or  a  council  consisting  of  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  councilors.  The  latter  are  elected  by  burgesses, 
or  municipal  members  who  can  vote,  a  privilege 
obtained  by  tax-payers,  occupiers  as  well  as  owners 
who  have  resided  six  months  within  the  municipality. 
These  councilors  serve  for  three  years ;  the  aldermen, 
one  third  in  number,  are  elected  by  the  councilors  and 
serve  for  six  years.  The  mayor  is  elected  for  one  year 
from  the  council  which  has  entire  charge  of  the 
whole  municipal  civil  service  and  administration, 
dividing  itself  into  committees.  It  is  also  the  sanitary 
authority.  A  school  board  separate  from  the  council 
manages  the  schools  of  the  borough. 

The  local  government  district  is  to  be  mentioned. 
There  are  rural  sanitary  and  urban  sanitary  districts : 
the  former  consists  of  such  portions  of  the  poor-law 
unions  not  formed  into  urban  sanitary  districts;  the 
latter  are  found  in  the  boroughs  and  sections  so  de¬ 
clared  by  the  local  government  board  at  London.  Each 
lias  its  local  board  of  health,  with  much  the  same 
powers  over  the  district  that  the  borough  council  has 
over  the  borough. 


CENTRAL  CONTROL. 

There  must  be  approval  of  local  action  by  the 
central  government  or  Parliament.  In  all  cases  except 
that  of  the  boroughs,  accounts  are  subject  to  a  central 
audit.  The  central  control,  too,  can  prevent  any 
locality  from  escaping  its  burdens  in  education,  sanita¬ 
tion,  or  poor-relief.  It  also  has  power  over  the  local 
civil  service  and  has  the  right  to  inspect  local  ad¬ 
ministration  before  financial  aid  is  granted. 

A  special  exception  to  this  local  system  is  the  new 
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county  of  London,  established  by  Act  of  1888,  as  well 
as  the  City  of  London,  which  still  is  governed  after 
the  mediaeval  fashion. 


Canada. 

THAI]  country  which  occupies  the  whole  of  the 
Continent  of  North  America  north  of  the  United 
States  (except  Alaska),  which  covers  an  area  of  3,500,- 
000  square  miles,  and  which,  passing  from  French  con¬ 
trol  to  English  in  1760,  has  been  known  since  1867  as 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  is  the  largest  colonial  posses¬ 
sion  of  Great  Britain,  with  a  population  of  7,358,000. 

THE  CONSTITUTION. 

In  July,  1869,  an  Act  known  as  the  British  North 
America  Act  was  passed  by  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  giving  to  the  United  Dominion  of  Canada  a 
Constitution  that  provided  a  central  government  for 
the  whole  Dominion,  with  four  legislative  Assemblies 
for  the  Provinces  of  Ontario,  Quebec,  New  Brunswick, 
and  Nova  Scotia,  each  Assembly  having  the  right  to 
deal  with  the  affairs  of  its  own  Province.  Five  other 
Provinces  were  added  at  later  periods — Manitoba, 
British  Columbia  Prince  Edward  Island,  Alberta,  and 
Saskatchewan — each  of  which  enjoys  its  local  legis¬ 
lative  rights  equally  with  the  four  original  Provinces. 
The  Constitution  of  Canada  differs  from  that  of  the 
United  States  in  the  fact  that  all  power  not  expressly 
assigned  to  the  provincial  Assemblies  is  reserved  to 
the  central  Government.  This  Federal  Legislature 
alone  deals  with  such  matters  as  the  public  debts  and 
property  of  the  Dominion,  general  taxes,  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  army  and  navy,  banking,  coinage,  and 
other  matters  that  affect  the  whole  country;  while  each 
provincial  Assembly  controls  affairs  relating  purely  to 
its  own  Province. 
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EXECUTIVE. 

The  executive  Government  of  the  Dominion  is 
vested  in  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  who  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  Governor-General,  whose  term  of  office  is 
six  years.  This  representative,  like  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  is  attended  by  a  body  of  men  who 
act  as  his  advisers  and  form  his  Privy  Council,  or 
Cabinet,  which  directs  the  business  affairs  of  the 
Dominion.  The  chief  member  of  the  Cabinet  is  the 
Prime  Minister,  and  the  other  members  are  at  the 
heads  of  organizations  called  Departments  of  State, 
as  follows:  Justice,  State,  Railways  and  Canals, 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Marine  and  Fisheries,  Customs, 
Internal  Revenue,  Finance,  Public  Works,  Post  Office, 
Militia  and  Defense,  Interior,  Foreign  Affairs,  Mines, 
Indian  Affairs,  Agriculture,  and  Labor.  Besides  these 
departments  there  are  the  Royal  Mint,  the  Office  of  the 
General  Auditor,  and  that  of  the  King’s  Printer. 

THE  LEGISLATURE. 

The  Canadian  Parliament  consists  of  a  Senate  of 
eiglity-three  members,  and  a  House  of  Commons,  con¬ 
sisting,  at  present,  of  221  members.  The  Senate  cor¬ 
responds  in  its  functions  to  the  British  House  of 
Lords.  Its  members  are  usually  men  of  substantial 
means  chosen  from  the  higher  walks  of  public  life.  A 
part  of  its  business  is  to  consider  and  pass  upon  the 
official  doings  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Senate  is  called  the  Speaker,  and  he  is 
appointed  by  the  Governor-General.  Each  term  of 
Parliament  is  supposed  to  last  five  years,  unless  it  is 
dissolved  before  that  period  expires. 

The  House  of  Commons  corresponds  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States.  Its  proceed¬ 
ings  follow  closely  those  of  the  British  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  Any  bill  may  be  introduced  for  consideration 
by  the  House,  but  it  must  be  approved  by  the  Senate 
and  the  Governor-General  before  it  can  become  a  law. 
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The  House  of  Commons  also  elects  a  Speaker  at  the 
opening  of  each  Parliament,  who  holds  his  office  during 
the  term.  The  Legislatures,  or  Assemblies,  of  the 
Provinces  (with  the  exception  of  Quebec  and  Nova 
Scotia)  consist  of  only  one  legislative  body.  In  the 
two  Provinces  mentioned  there  is,  besides  the 
Assembly,  an  upper  House  called  the  Legislative  Coun¬ 
cil,  whose  power  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Canadian 
Senate.  The  Senate  and  the  House  of  Commons  as¬ 
semble  at  Ottawa,  the  capital,  every  year,  and  the  ses¬ 
sion  continues  from  four  to  five  months. 

THE  JUDICIARY. 

The  Canadian  judiciary  consists  of  a  Supreme 
Court,  comprising  six  judges,  which  sits  at  Ottawa  and 
which  has  power  to  render  the  final  decision  in  any 
case  of  law,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  throughout  the 
Dominion ;  and  also  of  an  Exchequer  Court,  which  con¬ 
sists  of  one  judge  who  is  vested  with  what  is  called 
the  power  of  admiralty — that  is,  besides  having  author¬ 
ity  to  decide  cases  bearing  upon  Canadian  revenues 
or  other  property  interests  that  affect  the  British 
Crown,  he  settles  all  questions  relating  to  contracts 
or  wages  or  other  disputes  that  may  arise  over  mat¬ 
ters  of  Canadian  navigation,  shipping,  trade,  and  com¬ 
merce.  There  are  no  inferior  Federal  courts,  but  the 
central  government  at  Ottawa  avails  itself  of  the 
branches  of  the  judiciary  that  are  established  in  all 
the  Provinces,  each  of  which  comprises  a  superior 
court,  county  courts,  police  magistrates,  and  justices 
of  the  peace,  all  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor-General  of  the  Dominion. 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT. 

Local  government  differs  in  the  different  Provinces, 
so  that  there  is  considerable  variety  in  the  forms  of 
rural  and  of  city  government.  In  some  respects,  how¬ 
ever,  a  general  likeness  is  observed,  the  main  idea  of 
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local  government  being  carried  out  by  means  of  repre¬ 
sentative  elected  men.  The  Provinces  are  divided  into 
counties,  and  these  into  townships,  each  county  and 
township  having  its  own  council.  The  larger  towns 
and  cities  are  incorporated  under  special  charter  of 
the  Legislature.  In  Manitoba,  the  Northwest  terri¬ 
tories,  and  in  British  Columbia  local  government  is 
administered  from  the  township  by  a  council.  The 
still  unorganized  territories  in  the  extreme  west  are 
controlled  by  the  central  government  and  have  no 
representative  bodies. 


Prussia. 


A  CONSTITUTIONAL  MONARCHY. 


TO  understand  the  imperial  system  of  Germany,  one 
must  know  the  institutions  of  Prussia.  Let  us 
briefly  consider  them. 


THE  CONSTITUTION. 

Granted  by  the  King,  January  31,  1850,  after  the 
revolutionary  movement  of  1848,  the  Constitution  of 
Prussia  is  not  a  liberal  instrument,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  machinery  to  give  effect  to  its  provisions. 
It  purports  to  guarantee  freedom  of  instruction,  but 
as  no  law  has  been  passed  to  carry  this  out,  the  old 
statutes  remain  in  force,  whereby  no  school  can  be 
opened  without  the  government’s  permission.  The 
right  to  assemble  without  arms,  except  in  the  open  air, 
is  declared;  yet  the  police  must  be  notified  of  every 
meeting  held  to  discuss  public  affairs ;  they  attend  and 
have  the  power,  if  they  wish,  to  break  up  any  such 
meeting,  however  orderly.  Personal  and  political 
liberty  is  not  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  type.  The  Consti¬ 
tution  can  be  changed  by  a  simple  majority  vote  of 
both  chambers,  sanctioned  by  the  King. 
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THE  LEGISLATURE. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  King  and  the 
Landtag ,  or  Diet,  consisting  of  two  houses  which  sit 
separately  so  long  as  the  King  continues  an  active 
ruler.  They  meet  in  joint  session  to  vote  the  need  of 
a  regency  or  to  appoint  a  regent.  The  Landtag  meets 
at  least  once  yearly,  and  can  not  be  adjourned  for 
more  than  thirty  days,  or  more  than  once  in  a  session, 
without  its  own  consent. 

Its  powers  are  broad;  all  laws  require  its  consent, 
also  taxes,  loans,  and  the  yearly  budget.  The  govern¬ 
ment  proposes  most  of  the  bills  introduced  and  the 
Landtag  has  little  control  over  the  government.  It 
can  express  an  opinion,  however  slight  the  effect;  its 
forms  of  procedure  are  like  those  of  the  Reichstag. 

The  members  of  the  Herrenhaus,  or  House  of  Peers, 
are  appointed  by  the  King  in  heredity  or  for  life  and 
are  about  three  hundred  in  number,  one-third  of 
whom  are  hereditary  nobles  with  large  estates;  another 
third  are  nominated  by  land-owners.  The  landed  gen¬ 
try  is  loyal  to  the  Crown  and  very  conservative,  oppos¬ 
ing  innovations  on  the  part  of  the  Landtag.  Except  for 
the  fact  that  the  Budget  and  all  money  bills  must  be 
presented  first  to  the  Lower  House  and  must  be 
accepted  or  rejected  as  a  whole  by  the  Peers,  the 
powers  of  the  two  Houses  are  the  same. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  an  organization 
nearly  as  singular  as  that  of  the  Peers.  It  is  com¬ 
posed  of  four  hundred  and  thirty-three  members 
elected  for  five  years  by  universal  suffrage  which  is 
neither  direct  nor  equal.  The  voters  are  divided  into 
three  classes,  according  to  the  amount  of  taxes  they 
pay.  Each  class  chooses  separately  and  by  absolute 
majority  vote  one-third  of  the  electors  to  which  the 
original  electoral  district  is  entitled.  All  the  electors 
so  chosen  then  meet  and  elect  the  representatives  by 
absolute  majority  vote  for  the  Abgeordnetenhause. 
Such  a  system  is  a  compromise  between  universal  suf¬ 
frage  and  property  qualifications, 
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THE  EXECUTIVE. 

The  King,  who  attains  his  majority  at  eighteen 
years,  is  head.  The  crown  is  hereditary  by  and 
through  males  only.  Every  law  requires  the  King’s 
consent,  and  he  appoints  or  dismisses,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  all  the  officers  of  State  without  regard  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Legislature ;  he  regulates,  moreover,  the 
number  and  the  duties  of  these  ministers.  None  of  these 
acts  as  Prime  Minister,  with  authority  over  the  others, 
although  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  acts  as  Min¬ 
ister  President.  Each  minister  is  responsible  for  his 
own  department,  but  meetings  are  occasionally  held 
for  the  discussion  of  matter  of  general  interest  or  in 
connection  with  proposed  legislation,  etc. 

The  King  has  absolute  control  of  the  civil  list,  and 
provides  therefrom  for  all  the  royal  family. 

All  his  Acts  must  be  countersigned  by  a  minister. 
The  ministers  have  a  right  to  appear  in  either  chamber 
and  take  part  in  the  debates  but  do  not  resign  on  an 
adverse  vote.  They  are  servants  of  the  Crown,  not  of 
the  Chamber,  and  can  be  reached  by  no  penalties,  save 
those  supplied  by  the  Chambers  of  Accounts,  which 
examine  all  the  finances.  The  ministers  are  independ¬ 
ent  of  each  other  and  are  selected  by  the  King  for 
their  administrative  qualities,  not  political  opinions, 
and  are  nine  in  number;  those  for  foreign  affairs — 
the  Chancellor  of  Empire;  interior;  trade  and  com¬ 
merce;  public  works;  agriculture,  domains,  forests; 
religion,  education,  medicine ;  justice ;  finance,  and  war, 
with  the  imperial  secretaries  of  state  for  the  interior 
and  foreign  affairs. 

Subordinate  to  the  ministry  is  the  bureaucracy,  one 
of  the  most  efficient  bodies  of  officials  in  the  world,  who 
serve  apprenticeship  and  examination  and  are  kept  in 
strict  discipline. 


THE  JUDICIARY. 

In  Prussia,  the  administrative  courts  are  more  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  government  than  in  France.  In  the 
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lower  courts,  a  majority  of  the  members  serve  with¬ 
out  pay  and  are  chosen  by  the  local  assemblies;  the 
highest,  the  so-called  Oberwaltungsgericht,  is  composed 
of  men  appointed  by  the  King  and  protected  like 
ordinary  judges. 

This  subject  is  still  in  its  infancy,  but  one  may 
expect  the  best  results  from  the  independent  position 
of  the  members  of  the  Prussian  highest  court. 

PROVINCES  AND  THEIR  DIVISIONS. 

Prussia  is  divided  into  twelve  provinces,  not  new 
arbitrary  districts  but  historical  territories.  At  first 
the  system  of  local  self-government  was  applied  to 
only  six  provinces,  but  it  has  now  been  extended  to  all, 
except  Posen,  which  remains  under  the  old  rule. 

These  provinces  are  separated  into  government 
districts,  Regierungsbezirke,  thirty-five  in  all,  and 
these  into  Kreise  or  circles,  four  hundred  and  sixty- 
four.  Smaller  than  Kreise  are  local  police  districts 
Amtsbezirke,  and  smallest  of  all  are  the  rural  Ge - 
meinde  or  communes,  which  are  often  mere  villages. 
The  cities  have  a  special  municipal  organization  of 
their  own. 

The  province  is  ruled  by  its  Ob er president,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  King;  for  general  administration  there 
is  a  provincial  council,  with  direct  executive  authority 
over  a  limited  range  of  subjects.  The  Provincial  As¬ 
sembly  deals  with  matters  of  local  interest  and  is  sum¬ 
moned  by  the  Crown  at  least  every  two  years.  The 
executive  body  of  the  province  is  the  committee  of 
members  elected  by  the  Assembly,  which  carries  out 
its  measures,  with  a  salaried  officer,  called  the 
Landesdirector. 

The  representative  body  of  the  Kreis  is  called 
Kreistag,  and  is  elected  for  six  years.  Its  chief  busi¬ 
ness  is  to  raise  a  revenue,  which  it  does  by  making 
additions  to  the  direct  state  tax.  It  chooses,  too,  all 
the  elective  officers  of  the  Kreis,  the  Regierungsbezirk 
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and  the  province.  The  suffrage  is  neither  universal 
nor  equal:  interests,  not  numbers,  are  represented. 
Plural  voting  is  sanctioned ;  a  man  with  the  necessary 
qualifications  can  vote  wherever  he  owns  property  or 
carries  on  his  business. 

In  the  rural  communes  all  may  vote  who  pay  a  cer¬ 
tain  tax  or  have  a  certain  income.  The  mass-meeting 
of  the  citizens  or  the  representative  body,  regulates 
the  common  pasturage,  churches,  schools,  etc.  It 
elects  a  mayor  and  his  assistants.  The  Schulze  or 
mayor  is  head  of  the  commune,  and  is  unpaid.  Beside 
these  are  small  communes  or  manors,  Gutsbezirke , 
which  form  communes  by  themselves,  in  charge  of  the 
lord  of  the  manor. 


CITIES. 

The  central  body  is  the  city  council  whose  members 
are  chosen  by  the  citizens,  voting  usually  in  three 
classes,  which  throws  the  controlling  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  richer  men.  It  manages  city  affairs  and 
elects  the  executive  officials. 

The  executive  board,  the  Stadtrath,  is  usually  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  the  burgomaster,  and  consisting  of  a 
number  of  professional  and  lay  members.  The  burgo¬ 
master  is  elected  for  at  least  twelve  years  and  is 
virtually  permanent,  if  he  is  a  man  of  ability.  The 
salary  is  large.  The  approval  of  the  central  govern¬ 
ment  is  required  in  the  selection  of  the  burgomaster 
and  in  fact  of  all  the  professional  members  of  the 
Stadtrath. 

It  is  of  interest  to  learn  that  during  the  past  de¬ 
cades  the  Constitutions  of  the  various  German  states 
have  been  little  changed  and  the  Diets  have  shown 
little  desire  to  curtail  the  privileges  of  the  Crown. 
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Germany. 


A  CONSTITUTIONAL  MONARCHY. 


THE  story  of  the  rise  of  Prussia  under  the  rulers 
of  the  house  of  Hohenzollern  until  a  new  Ger¬ 
many  was  created  forty  years  ago  is  merely  the  story 
of  how  thrift,  energy,  and  sagacity  will  always  suc¬ 
ceed,  when  nations  or  individuals  have  high  ideals. 
Let  us  tell  how  the  great  German  Empire  is  governed. 

You  may  recall  how  after  Napoleon  fell,  Europe 
was,  as  it  were,  reorganized,  and  the  German  states, 
thirty-nine  in  number,  were  formed  by  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna  into  a  loose  Confederation,  whose  Diet  was 
composed  of  the  diplomatic  agents  of  the  different 
states,  who  acted  as  ambassadors  and  had  no  adminis¬ 
trative  power.  The  Diet  was  unwieldy  and  lacked 
other  elements  of  success. 

In  1848-49,  the  liberals  tried  to  unite  Germany  and 
organized  in  Frankfort  a  national  German  parliament, 
but  it  was  short  lived  and  the  old  Confederation  was 
restored.  Bismarck,  in  1866,  after  the  war  with 
Austria,  formed  a  North  German  Confederation,  with 
Prussia  at  its  head.  As  a  result  of  the  War  with 
France  in  1870,  the  sentiment  for  German  nationality 
grew  more  and  more  intense  and  the  Confederation 
became  the  German  Empire. 


THE  CONSTITUTION. 

The  Constitution  adopted  April  16,  1871,  enum¬ 
erates  the  powers  and  relations  of  the  different  organs 
of  the  Empire.  It  is  practical — the  main  object  being 
to  create  a  powerful  military  state.  While  articles  on 
most  subjects  are  brief,  those  on  the  army,  the  navy, 
and  the  revenue  are  drawn  up  with  much  care. 

The  Empire  consists  of  four  kingdoms,  six  grand 
duchies,  five  duchies,  seven  principalities,  three  free 
cities  and  one  territory.  Prussia  has  the  hereditary 
right  to  preside  and  other  rights.  There  are  special 
privileges  to  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  and  Baden. 
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Three  amendments  to  the  Constitution  were  made 
in  1873.  The  first  abolished  the  provision  limiting  the 
right  to  the  states  affected  to  vote  in  the  Reichstag  on 
those  matters  which  by  the  Constitution  are  not  com¬ 
mon  to  the  whole  Empire;  the  second  put  the  light¬ 
houses,  buoys,  etc.,  along  the  coast  under  federal  con¬ 
trol;  the  third  extended  the  legislative  power  of  the 
Empire  over  the  whole  field  of  civil  and  criminal  law. 

THE  LEGISLATURE. 

There  are  two  chambers :  the  Reichstag ,  or  popular 
assembly,  elected  by  universal  suffrage;  the  Bundes- 
rath,  or  Federal  council,  copied  from  the  old  Diet  and 
composed,  in  the  same  way,  of  delegates  from  the 
different  States.  Fourteen  negative  votes  in  the 
Bundesrath  defeat  amendments  to  the  Constitution. 
There  is  inequality  of  rights  among  the  members,  Prus¬ 
sia  having  seventeen  votes  in  the  Bundesrath,  besides 
a  veto  on  all  measures  for  making  changes  in  the 
army,  navy,  or  the  taxes,  a  casting  vote  in  case  of  a 
tie,  and  the  chairmanship  of  all  standing  committees 
in  that  body. 

The  central  government  controls  not  only  the  cus¬ 
tom  duties  and  taxes,  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  con¬ 
sular  service,  but  also  the  postal  and  telegraph  service 
(save  in  Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg),  interstate  trans¬ 
portation,  but  also  railroads  (except  in  Bavaria),  ca¬ 
nals  and  roads,  citizenship,  travel,  regulation  of 
weights  and  measures,  coinage,  paper  money,  bank¬ 
ing,  patents,  copyrights,  medical  and  veterinary  police. 
It  regulates,  too,  the  whole  field  of  civil  and  criminal 
law  and  the  courts.  Its  administrative  power  is  weak, 
the  federal  laws  being  carried  out  mainly  by  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  states. 

The  members  of  the  Reichstag  are  elected  for  five 
years  by  direct  universal  suffrage  and  secret  ballot. 
All  voters  must  be  twenty-five  years  old  and  not  other¬ 
wise  disqualified.  The  members  are  chosen  in  single 
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electoral  districts  fixed  by  imperial  law.  Prussia  has 
235  out  of  the  whole  number  of  397  seats. 

It  has  the  ordinary  privileges  of  a  legislative  as¬ 
sembly,  elects  its  own  president,  and  conforms  to  the 
usual  continental  pattern.  Its  chief  function  is  to  con¬ 
sider  the  bills  prepared  by  the  Chancellor  and  the 
Bundesrath:  it  can  not  be  said  to  direct  the  State's 
policy.  The  parliamentary  system  does  not  exist,  for 
the  Chancellor  does  not  resign  on  an  adverse  vote  of 
the  Reichstag. 

The  Bundesrath  is  composed  of  delegates  appointed 
by  the  princes  of  the  states  and  the  senates  of  the 
free  cities.  Alsace  Lorraine  is  only  a  territory  and 
elects  to  the  Reichstag;  its  delegates  to  the  Bundesrath, 
sent  since  1879,  can  debate  but  not  vote.  There  are 
fifty-eight  members,  of  which  Prussia  has  seventeen, 
Bavaria  six,  Saxony  and  Wurtemberg  four  each, 
Baden  and  Hesse  three  each,  and  so  on.  In  reality 
Prussia  has  twenty  votes.  The  members  are  diplomats 
rather  than  senators;  they  vote  according  to  the  in¬ 
struction  of  the  home  government.  Several  of  the 
smaller  states,  from  motives  of  economy,  empower  the 
same  men  to  act  as  delegate  for  all. 

The  Bundesrath  represents  the  governments  of 
the  states,  not  their  people.  It  has  eight  standing  com¬ 
mittees  appointed  by  the  Constitution.  Only  delegates 
of  the  State  interested  are  allowed  to  vote.  Is  powers 
cover  nearly  the  whole  field  of  government,  legislative, 
executive  and  judicial.  Every  law  requires  its  assent. 
It  regulates  the  conduct  of  the  administration.  Its 
consent  is  required  for  a  declaration  of  war.  Its 
authority  in  regard  to  finance  and  appointment  is 
large.  It  is  a  court  of  appeal  where  there  is  a  denial 
of  justice  by  a  state  court.  It  can  exclude  the  public 
from  its  meetings.  As  to  its  real  influence,  some  claim 
it  to  be  the  most  important  body  in  the  Empire;  others 
declare  it  merely  a  puppet  moving  at  Prussia’s  will. 
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THE  EXECUTIVE. 

While  the  Emperor  has  little  power  save  in  military 
and  foreign  matters,  as  King  of  Prussia,  his  impor¬ 
tance  is  greatly  increased,  especially  in  the  Bundes- 
rath  through  the  Prussian  delegates  he  appoints.  As 
Emperor  he  has  no  veto;  as  King  he  has  a  very  ex¬ 
tensive  veto.  As  Emperor  he  commands  the  army 
and  appoints  the  higher  officers ;  as  King  of  Prussia 
he  appoints  the  lower  officers  and  has  general  control 
of  the  troops  over  most  of  Germany.  In  other  words, 
in  addition  to  his  imperial  rights,  he  has  special 
privileges  as  King  of  Prussia.  There  are  nine  minis¬ 
ters  of  state :  the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  with  min¬ 
isters  of  the  departments  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Interior, 
Marine,  Justice,  Finance,  Post  Office,  War,  and  Colo¬ 
nial  Secretary. 

The  Chancellor  is  the  only  federal  minister 
responsible  to  the  nation,  not  to  the  Reichstag.  He 
is  at  the  head  of  the  entire  body  of  federal  officials, 
takes  part  in  the  debates  in  the  Reichstag  as  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  governments  policy. 

THE  JUDICIARY. 

The  state  courts,  whose  organization  is  regulated 
by  imperial  statutes,  administer  justice  in  the  first 
instance.  Their  rules  of  practice  come  from  the  same 
source,  which  has  enacted  a  universal  criminal  and  a 
commercial  code,  with  a  general  code  of  civil  law. 

Apart  from  the  administrative  and  consular  courts, 
there  is  only  one  federal  tribunal,  the  Reichsgericht, 
or  Court  of  the  Empire,  for  cases  of  treason  against 
the  Empire  and  as  an  appellate  court,  from  the  fed¬ 
eral  consular  courts  and  the  state  courts  on  questions 
of  imperial  law.  It  would  appear  that  the  courts  have 
the  right  to  refuse  to  enforce  an  unconstitutional  law, 
although  there  seems  to  be  no  case  in  which  the  courts 
have  so  refused.  Whether  the  imperial  court  claims 
to  possess  such  a  power,  is  a  subject  of  dispute. 
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France 


A  REPUBLIC. 


OU  have  read,  no  doubt,  how  quickly,  after  the 


war  of  1870,  the  French  people  paid  to  Germany 
the  enormous  sum  of  money  which  was  the  price  of 
their  defeat.  Probably  no  nation  could  have  acted  so 
promptly  and  with  such  patriotic  ardor.  And  the 
money  came  from  the  savings  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people,  so  rich,  so  thrifty,  and  so  devoted  a  nation 
is  the  French.  Their  territory  is  about  as  large  as 
the  State  of  Colorado,  but  in  science,  art,  literature, 
industry,  they  are  among  the  world’s  leaders.  The 
story  of  their  government,  which  after  many  changes 
since  the  Revolution  of  1789  is  a  Republic,  becomes 
thus  of  special  interest. 


THE  CONSTITUTION, 


The  present  Constitution  of  France  is  really  an  in¬ 
strument  composed  of  three  Constitutional  laws,  which 
have  been  amended  or  added  to  at  different  times. 
It  came  into  being  after  the  series  of  defeats  suffered 
by  the  French  armies  in  1870.  The  Empire  fell,  a 
National  Assembly  followed,  with  Thiers,  the  historian, 
as  President.  Marshal  MacMahon  was  his  successor. 
The  monarchists,  hopelessly  split  into  two  parties, 
were  in  the  majority  in  the  Assembly. 

It  was  then  resolved  to  form  a  Republic  and  these 
three  constitutional  laws  were  passed:  the  first,  voted 
in  February  25,  1875,  provides  for  the  organization 
of  the  powers  of  State ;  the  second,  passed  February 
24,  1875,  deals  with  the  organization  of  the  Senate; 
the  third,  that  of  July  16,  1875,  fixes  the  relations  of 
the  powers  of  the  State  among  themselves. 

THE  LEGISLATURE. 

In  France  the  bicameral  system  of  legislation  is  in 
use,  with  substantial  equality  of  powers  in  the  Cham- 
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ber  of  Deputies  and  the  Senate,  with  one  exception — • 
all  laws  as  to  finances  must  proceed  from  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  and  when  originated  by  the  executive  must 
be  laid  first  before  that  Chamber  and  passed  by  it 
before  they  can  be  presented  to  the  Senate.  The 
Senate  has  claimed  full  power  of  amendment  over 
money  bills,  which  has  always  been  disputed  by  the 
Deputies.  Ordinary  statutes  regulate  the  duration  of 
the  term  of  the  Deputies  to  be  four  and  of  the  State 
nine  years,  the  change  to  be  gradual  by  thirds. 

Universal  suffrage  prevails.  Any  male  citizen  over 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  properly  qualified,  who  has 
lived  in  his  district  six  months  and  is  duly  enrolled, 
may  vote  for  deputies.  None  may  vote  who  have  lost 
civil  and  political  rights,  or  have  been  condemned  for 
various  crimes.  Bankrupts,  those  subject  to  guardian¬ 
ship,  etc.,  are  prohibited  from  voting. 

The  Senate  is  chosen  by  electoral  colleges  in  the 
different  departments.  These  consist  of  the  members 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  elected  from  the  par¬ 
ticular  department,  its  councilors,  the  councilors  of 
the  arrondissements  in  the  department,  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  chosen  from  each  commune  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  by  the  commune’s  board  of  councilors.  All  are 
chosen  by  universal  suffrage., 

Each  chamber  has  the  power  to  decide  finally  ques¬ 
tions  of  disputed  elections,  and  each  is  the  only  body 
to  which  the  resignation  of  its  members  can  be  offered. 

Ordinary  statute  regulates  the  principle  of  repre¬ 
sentation  according  to  population,  although  territorial 
considerations  are  taken  into  account.  France  is  di¬ 
vided  into  eighty-seven  departments,  and  its  colonies 
into  ten.  These  are  divided  into  arrondissements  to 
the  number  of  five  hundred  and  seventy-three,  and 
from  each,  one  deputy  is  chosen.  For  the  Senate  the 
territorial  basis  is  adopted,  and  as  the  population  dif¬ 
fers  widely  the  number  of  Senators  varies — one  de¬ 
partment  elects  ten,  another  eight,  fifty-two  elect  three 
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each,  and  so  on — the  total  number  of  Senators  at  pres¬ 
ent  being  three  hundred.  Custom  has  established  the 
principle  that  neither  deputies  nor  Senators  are  bound 
by  instructions  from  their  constituents. 

By  statute  every  voter  is  declared  eligible  as 
deputy  who  shall  have  reached  the  age  of  twenty-five 
years.  For  the  Senate,  citizenship,  attainment  of 
fortieth  year,  and  full  enjoyment  of  civil  and  political 
rights,  qualify  for  membership.  Persons  are  disquali¬ 
fied  from  seats  in  either  chamber  who  hold  any  salaried 
office.  There  are  many  exceptions,  including  high 
state  officials  and  judges,  arch-bishops,  bishops,  chief 
nobles,  university  professors. 

The  Legislature  is  called  regularly  on  the  second 
Monday  in*  January  annually  and  remains  in  session 
for  at  least  five  months  each  year. 

For  the  deputies,  the  quorum  consists  of  one  more 
than  the  half  of  the  legal  number  of  members  who  shall 
be  present.  The  Senate  requires  that  one  more  than 
the  half  of  the  legal  number  of  members  shall  not 
only  be  present  but  shall  vote  upon  the  question.  Both 
chambers  require  one  more  than  the  half  of  those  vot¬ 
ing  to  pass  the  project.  A  tie  is  counted  in  the  nega¬ 
tive.  In  neither  is  a  quorum  necessary  for  discussion 
but  only  for  voting. 

Legislation  may  be  initiated  by  either  Chamber  or 
by  the  President  through  the  ministry.  Financial  leg¬ 
islation,  however,  must  be  considered  and  passed  upon 
first  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

Both  Chambers  must  pass  a  measure  to  ensure  its 
becoming  a  law:  the  President  has  no  vote.  But  he 
may  demand  within  prescribed  time  a  reconsideration 
and  the  Chambers  must  heed  his  request.  A  repassage 
by  the  regular  majority  vote  overcomes  his  objection. 

THE  EXECUTIVE. 

The  President,  elected  by  the  Legislature  acting  in 
national  assembly,  fills  the  office  of  the  chief  executive. 
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He  has  a  wide  power  of  appointment  without  any 
limitations,  except  that  his  ministers  must  have  the 
confidence  of  the  Legislature.  He  does  not  appoint  the 
mayor  in  the  commune,  which,  since  1882  has  been  done 
by  the  municipal  council.  He  has  also  wide  powers 
of  removal  and  direction.  He  has  also  the  power  of 
issuing  special  decrees,  which  are  in  addition  to  the 
law,  although  before  issuing  them  he  asks  the  advice 
of  the  Council  of  State.  He  can  also  grant  certain 
charters  or  concessions  through  one  of  his  ministers. 
The  courts  can  provide  remedies  against  his  action, 
while  there  may  be  an  appeal  against  acts,  not  politi¬ 
cal,  to  the  Council  of  State. 

The  present  Council  of  State  is  composed  of  thirty- 
two  councilors  ordinary,  and  eighteen  extraordinary, 
thirty  commissioners,  thirty-six  auditors.  The  minis¬ 
ters  have  the  right  to  attend  the  general  assembly  of 
the  Council  and  to  vote  on  matters  affecting  their  de¬ 
partments  when  the  Council  is  not  acting  as  a  court. 
The  Council  is  divided  into  four  administrative  and 
one  judicial  section.  Its  functions  are  legislative  and 
administrative.  It  is  composed  of  experts  and  advises 
the  executive  as  to  decrees  and  other  legal  details. 

LOCAL  ADMINISTRATION. 

From  the  time  of  Richelieu  and  Louis  XIII,  royal 
officers  or  intendants  were  local  officers  throughout 
France — a  system  which  the  revolution  of  1789  did  not 
destroy,  but  really  made  more  effective,  its  aim  was 
to  secure  social  and  political  reform.  With  Napoleon, 
local  legislation  was  molded  anew  and  everything 
was  centralized.  Since  his  day,  the  tendency  is  in 
the  other  direction.  The  Communes  Act  of  1884  gives 
to  localities  a  sphere  of  action  of  their  own.  However, 
much  of  the  old  Napoleonic  principle  remains. 

THE  DEPARTMENT. 

France  is  divided  into  departments  in  charge  of 
prefects  who  are  highly  paid.  It  is  a  purely  political 
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position,  in  the  filling  of  which  the  President  has 
ample  powers.  The  prefect  is  a  representative  in  the 
department  of  the  central  government  and  executive 
in  the  local,  hut  subordinate  to  all  the  ministers  in  the 
central  departments  at  Paris. 

By  his  side  is  a  Council  of  the  Prefecture,  ap¬ 
pointed  and  dismissed  by  the  President  of  the  Re¬ 
public,  salaried  and  following  no  other  occupation. 
They  are  thus  the  special  advisers  of  the  prefect.  In 
addition  is  a  departmental  commission,  by  law  of 
August  10,  1871,  composed  of  from  four  to  seven  mem¬ 
bers,  without  salary,  and  elected  by  the  general  coun¬ 
cil  of  the  department,  who  control  the  administration 
of  departmental  interests  by  the  prefect. 

GENERAL  COUNCIL. 

This  is  elected  by  universal  suffrage  by  the  people 
of  the  department,  one  member  being  elected  in  each 
canton  or  election  district.  All  electors  twenty-five 
years  of  age  and  who  have  lived  six  months  in  a  com¬ 
mune  of  the  department  are  eligible ;  the  term  lasts  six 
years,  but  can  be  dissolved  by  special  decree  by  the 
President  of  the  republic.  It  meets  twice  a  year  ordi¬ 
narily  and  the  powers  relate  mainly  to  the  affairs  of 
its  department.  Its  measures,  however,  can  be  annulled 
by  the  central  administration. 

THE  DISTRICT. 

Each  department  is  divided  into  arrondissements 
or  districts,  in  charge  of  an  underprefect  and  a  dis¬ 
trict  council.  The  former  is  appointed  and  dismissed 
by  the  President ;  the  latter  is  elected  in  the  same  way 
as  the  general  council.  Both  councils  are  regarded  as 
councils  of  advice  to  the  central  administration. 

THE  COMMUNE. 

The  commune  is  below  the  district  and  canton,  and 
is  either  rural  or  urban.  In  1702  the  head  officer  was 
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called  syndic,  acting  under  orders  of  tlie  royal  in- 
tendant.  In  1789,  about  44,000  communes  were  estab¬ 
lished.  Under  Napoleon  each  commune  was  governed 
by  a  mayor  and  common  council. 

Today,  each  commune  has  a  mayor  and  several 
deputies  who  are  unsalaried,  all  elected  by  the  muni¬ 
cipal  council;  the  mayor  being  largely  controlled  by 
the  prefect.  He  appoints  most  of  the  communal  offi¬ 
cers.  He  is  simply,  however,  to  execute  decisions  of 
the  municipal  council,  which  is  elected  by  universal 
manhood  suffrage  and  serves  for  four  years,  meeting 
four  times  yearly  as  a  rule.  Its  duties  relate  to  the 
local  affairs  of  the  commune,  subject  to  the  final  con¬ 
trol  of  the  central  administration,  but  giving  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  council  the  right  of  appeal. 

The  French  local  system,  which  does  not  apply  to 
Paris  and  the  department  of  the  Seine,  or  to  Lyons 
and  the  department  of  the  Rhone  which  have  a  more 
special  organization  of  their  own,  thus  gives  a  large 
amount  of  local  power  but  is  subject  to  central  ad¬ 
ministrative  control.  The  highest  efficiency  is  assured, 
municipal  civil  service  being  very  stringent. 

THE  JUDICIARY. 

No  provision  is  made  in  the  constitution  for  the 
judiciary;  it  is  hence  regulated  by  statutes. 

The  constitution,  however,  does  create  the  Senate 
a  court  for  special  purpose  “to  pass  judgment  upon 
the  President  of  the  Republic  and  the  ministers,  and 
to  take  cognizance  of  attacks  upon  the  security  of  the 
state.”  It  also  provides  that  the  President  can  bo 
placed  in  accusation  before  this  court  by  the, Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies  only  and  that  the  ministers  may  be 
placed  in  accusation  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Un¬ 
like  England,  the  French  system  of  justice  is  more 
centralized  and  a  uniform  national  justice  like  English 
common  law  is  not  possible,  as  for  centuries  the  medi¬ 
aeval  system  was  in  vogue,  with  local  jealousies  and 
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many  separate  parliaments  up  to  the  Revolution  in 
1789.  Now  however,  that  the  general  courts  have  been 
reorganized,  there  is  a  distinction  between  private  and 
public  law.  Private  law — that  is,  the  regulation  of 
individual  rights  and  duties  is  treated  as  only  one 
branch  of  jurisprudence,  while  public  law,  dealing  with 
government  and  the  relations  of  individuals  to  the 
state,  is  held  to  be  something  wholly  different.  The 
ordinary  French  courts  deal  with  private  law  alone — 
all  attempts  to  judge  questions  of  public  policy  or  ad¬ 
ministration  go  beyond  their  sphere  and  are  reserved 
for  the  administrative  courts,  special  tribunals  for 
this  purpose  and  composed  of  state  officials.  Criminal 
cases  are  an  exception. 

In  France  there  is  one  law  for  the  citizen,  and 
another  for  the  public  official.  The  independence  of 
the  ordinary  judges  is  secured  by  a  provision  which 
prevents  removal  or  transfer,  without  the  approval 
of  the  Court  of  Cassation  or  final  court  of  error;  the 
judges  of  the  administrative  court  can  be  removed  by 
the  President  at  any  time. 

As  disputes  about  jurisdiction  thus  constantly  rise, 
a  special  tribunal  has  been  formed  for  final  decision, 
composed  of  the  minister  of  justice,  three  members  of 
the  Court  of  Cassation,  three  of  the  Council  of  State, 
and  two  others  elected  by  the  foregoing  seven,  and 
all  holding  office  for  three  years. 


Russia. 


AN  AUTOCRACY  MODIFIED  BY  A  CONSTITUTION. 

ONTAINING  one-seventh  of  the  total  land-surface 


of  the  entire  globe,  and  an  aggregate  population 
of  nearly  150,000,000,  the  Russian  Empire  has  grown 
marvelously  in  a  century;  in  1812  it  numbered  41,- 
000,000.  How  such  an  immense  country  is  governed  is 
thus  an  extremely  interesting  question. 
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THE  CONSTITUTION. 

While  in  theory  Russia  is  a  constitutional,  hered¬ 
itary  monarchy,  the  whole  legislative,  executive  and 
judicial  power  is  united  in  the  Emperor,  whose  title 
of  autocrat  expresses  his  character.  In  1905,  an 
elective  State  Council  or  Duma  was  created  and  two 
months  later  a  law  was  passed  granting  the  people 
liberty  based  on  personal  security  and  freedom  of  con¬ 
science,  of  speech,  and  of  assembly,  and  establishing 
as  a  permanent  rule  that  no  law  shall  be  executed  with¬ 
out  the  Duma’s  approval,  while  the  people’s  repre¬ 
sentatives  4  ‘  shall  be  guaranteed  the  possibility  of  shar¬ 
ing  in  the  control  of  the  legality  of  the  acts  of  such 
authorities  as  are  appointed  by  the  Emperor.  ’  ’ 

COUNCIL  AND  DUMA. 

On  March  6, 1906,  the  Council  of  the  Empire,  which 
had  existed  since  1801,  was  reorganized  and  the  Duma 
suffered  some  changes.  The  Council  now  consists  of 
an  equal  number  of  elected  members  and  of  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  appointees  and  is  convoked  and  prorogued  an¬ 
nually  by  decree  of  the  Czar.  The  Council’s  elective 
members  are  eligible  for  nine  years,  a  third  being 
elected  every  three  years.  All  must  be  over  forty 
years  of  age  and  possess  an  academic  degree;  each 
receives  twenty-five  roubles  ($12.87)  a  day  during  the 
session.  The  President  and  Vice-President  are  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Czar.  Each  Zemstvo  (provincial  as¬ 
sembly)  elects  one  member  to  the  Council.  In  the 
provinces  of  European  Russia  which  have  no  Zemstvo, 
the  landed  proprietors  send  representatives  to  the 
chief  towns  to  assemble  and  elect  a  member  for  each 
province  to  the  Council  of  the  Empire. 

The  Duma  consists  of  members  elected  for  five 
years  (subject  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Duma  by  the 
Czar),  and  representing  the  provinces  and  the  great¬ 
est  cities,  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  twenty-six 
others.  Members  are  paid  ten  roubles  ($5.00)  a  day 
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and  travelling  expenses  to  and  from  St.  Petersburg. 
The  election  of  deputies  is  indirect  and  is  made  by 
electoral  bodies  of  the  chief  towns  and  cities  composed 
of  delegates  chosen  by  the  district  or  town  elective  as¬ 
semblies.  In  towns,  all  lodgers  of  one  year’s  occu¬ 
pancy,  salaried  state  clerks,  and  municipal  or  railway 
officials  may  vote;  and  in  the  country  all  owners  of 
a  special  area  of  land  or  of  estate  above  50,000  roubles 
or  $25,000  in  value.  Peasant  communities  and  manu¬ 
factories  are  represented  in  the  elective  assemblies  by 
delegates,  two  for  each  community  and  one  for  each 
thousand  workmen.  Students,  soldiers,  and  acting 
governors  and  police  officers  can  not  vote. 

Each  Duma  may  elect  its  own  President  and  Vice- 
President.  Ministers  may  be  elected  to  the  Duma  and, 
in  the  capacity  of  members,  may  vote.  Both  Council 
and  Duma  have  equal  legislative  powers  and  all 
measures  must  be  passed  by  both  before  they  are  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Emperor.  Both  liave  the  power  to  annul 
the  election  of  any  of  their  members.  As  is  the  case 
with  the  British  Parliament,  no  member  of  either 
House  may  be  arrested  during  a  session.  In  Russia 
they  are  liable  to  arrest  only  with  the  permission  of 
the  Council  or  the  Duma,  except  under  unusual 
circumstances. 

THE  EXECUTIVE. 

The  Empire’s  administration  is  entrusted  to  boards 
or  councils  with  separate  functions.  There  is  first, 
the  Ruling  Senate  partly  deliberative  and  partly  execu¬ 
tive,  founded  in  1711  by  Peter.  It  is  divided  into 
sections,  all  at  St.  Petersburg,  two  being  courts 
of  cassation.  The  senators  are  of  high  rank;  a  lawyer 
presides  over  each  section.  Another  administrative 
body  is  the  Holy  Synod  established  in  1721  and 
superintends  religious  affairs.  A  third  is  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Ministers  (1905),  a  fourth,  the  Council  of 
Ministers  (1905);  including  the  ministers  of  the  Im- 
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perial  House,  of  Domains,  of  foreign  affairs,  war,  navy, 
the  interior,  public  instruction,  finance,  justice,  land 
and  agriculture,  ways  and  communication,  commerce 
and  industry,  general  control,  procurator  general  of 
the  Holy  Synod.  The  Emperor  has  also  several  pri¬ 
vate  cabinets  and  special  boards. 

THE  JUDICIARY. 

With  the  constant  changes  that  occur  it  is  difficult 
to  tell  precisely  the  general  judiciary  system  of  the 
Empire.  In  1864  district  courts  with  juries  were  in¬ 
troduced,  elective  justices  of  peace,  appellate  courts, 
etc.  Above  all  was  the  court  of  cassation,  forming  part 
of  the  Senate.  But  the  new  system  did  not  last  very 
long.  The  assistance  of  a  jury  in  certain  cases  was  sup¬ 
pressed.  In  1889  country  chiefs  nominated  by  the 
government  from  the  nobility  took  the  place  of  the 
elective  justices  of  the  peace,  and  had  wide  disciplinary 
powers  against  the  peasantry.  In  the  towns,  urban 
justices  were  appointed  in  the  same  way,  but  by  the 
minister  of  justice.  Only  in  the  two  capitals  and  six 
largest  cities  were  justices  of  the  peace  retained. 

Reformed  tribunals  without  juries  were  introduced 
in  the  provinces  from  1875  to  1897  and  in  Asiastic 
Russia  the  following  year.  In  connection  with  the 
cantonal  assemblies  are  cantonal  tribunals  of  four 
to  twelve  judges  elected  by  such  assemblies.  Injuries 
and  offences  of  every  kind  and  property  disputes  not 
involving  more  than  100  roubles,  are  under  their 
jurisdiction;  affairs  of  more  importance  up  to  300 
roubles  are  decided  by  the  country  chiefs. 

There  are  fourteen  courts  of  appeal,  one  hundred 
and  four  assize  courts.  In  1904  the  former  had  54,- 
667  cases;  in  the  latter  343,400.  In  1901  the  Empire 
had  885  prisons,  with  a  total  imprisonment  of  709,- 
807  persons. 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT. 

The  Empire  is  divided  into  governments  or  prov¬ 
inces,  seventy-eight  in  number,  and  districts.  At  the 
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head  of  the  former  is  a  governor-general,  appointed 
by  the  Emperor,  who  is  in  supreme  control.  There  is 
also  a  civil  governor,  aided  by  a  council  of  regency,  to 
which  all  measures  are  to  be  submitted ;  in  addition  is 
a  council  of  control,  depending  directly  on  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  control.  Each  government  is  divided  into 
districts,  five  to  fifteen  in  number  with  several  admin¬ 
istrative  institutions.  Special  governors  manage  the 
townships  of  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Odessa,  and  four 
other  cities. 

Each  province  and  district  has  its  own  elective 
assembly  called  the  Zemstvo,  composed  of  the  landed 
proprietors  and  representatives  of  the  workingmen 
and  peasants.  They  regulate  such  matters  as  taxes, 
education,  public  roads,  etc.,  forming  a  sort  of  local 
board,  and  elect  members  to  the  Council  of  the 
Empire. 

EUROPEAN  RUSSIA. 

In  European  Russia  the  government  of  the  parish, 
so  far  as  the  lands  are  concerned,  is  entrusted  to  the 
people.  The  whole  country  is.  divided  into  18,012  can¬ 
tons,  called  volosts  in  Russia,  gminas  in  Poland;  each 
is  presided  over  by  an  elder,  elected  at  the  cantonal 
assemblies.  The  village  communities  also  elect  an 
elder  (starosta) ,  and  a  tax  collector  at  the  communal 
assemblies.  In  Poland  such  gatherings  are  attended 
by  all  land-owners,  including  the  nobility,  but  not  by 
the  clergy  or  by  the  police ;  they  are  subject,  however, 
to  the  ‘ 4 Chief  of  the  District.’ ’ 

POLAND. 

Of  the  special  provinces,  Poland  with  its  glories 
and  misfortunes  can  be  briefly  glanced  at.  It  had  its 
own  Constitution  from  1815  to  1830,  and  a  separate 
government  until  1864.  By  ukase  of  1868,  it  was  ab¬ 
solutely  incorporated  with  Russia  and  the  use  of  the 
Polish  language  in  public  places  and  for  public  pur¬ 
poses  prohibited. 
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Italy. 

A  CONSTITUTIONAL  MONARCHY. 

DURING  the  thirteen  hundred  years  previous  to 
Napoleon’s  day  the  greater  part  of  Italy  was 
never  united  under  a  single  head.  Yet  that  brief 
kingdom  of  Italy  under  Napoleon’s  impulse  aroused 
an  ardent  desire  for  freedom  and  union  which  only 
recently  has  been  fulfilled.  It  was  Sardinia  which 
took  the  lead  in  the  struggle  for  liberty,  and  in  1848 
King  Charles  Albert  gave  a  charter,  the  Statuto,  to 
his  people  and  warred  with  Austria  for  Italy’s  libera¬ 
tion.  His  son  Victor  Emmanuel  followed  in  his  foot¬ 
steps.  Cavour,  the  prime  minister,  in  1852  perfected 
a  plan  of  union,  with  the  Pope  as  nominal  and  the 
King  of  Sardinia  as  real  head.  His  plan  was  changed 
in  1859  to  a  united  kingdom  under  the  sway  of  Sar¬ 
dinia.  Success  crowned  his  efforts  and  a  united  Italy 
was  created. 

THE  CONSTITUTION. 

The  Statuto  granted  by  Charles  Albert  remains 
the  Italian  Constitution  today.  It  is  mainly  occupied 
with  the  organization  of  the  powers  of  state  and  has 
been  gradually  overlaid  with  customs  that  are  as  bind¬ 
ing  as  law.  By  it,  unlimited  sovereign  power  resides 
in  the  King  and  Parliament. 

THE  EXECUTIVE. 

The  King  is  supreme  head  of  the  state — his  crown 
being  hereditary  by  and  through  males.  He  has  power 
to  declare  war,  to  appoint  officers,  create  senators, 
make  decrees,  dissolve  the  chamber  of  deputies,  etc. 
No  act  of  government  is  valid  unless  countersigned  by 
a  minister.  In  selecting  his  ministers  he  can  appoint  a 
non-member  of  Parliament,  but  the  latter  unless 
created  a  senator  must  become  a  candidate  for  the 
next  vacancy  in  the  chamber.  Each  minister  has 
charge  of  one  department  of  the  administration. 


THE  ROMAN  FORUM. — The  Forum,  in  the  days  of  the  Caesars,  was  the  center  of  Rome.  Here,  among 
their  temples  and  arches,  the  people  met  and  declared  their  wishes  and  here  justice  was  administered.  To-day 
nothing  of  it  remains  but  a  few  ruins.  The  building  with  the  tower  is  the  Capitol. 
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THE  LEGISLATURE. 

Parliament  lias  two  branches — the  Senate  and  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  former  is  composed  of 
princes  of  the  royal  family  and  of  members  appointed 
by  the  king  for  life,  as  defined  in  the  Statuto,  such  as 
bishops,  various  high  officials,  deputies  who  have  served 
two  terms  or  six  years,  men  who  have  been  for  seven 
years  members  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Science,  men 
who  pay  over  3,000  lire  or  about  $600  in  taxes,  and 
men  who  deserve  special  honor  for  service  to  the  state 
— a  very  rare  distinction,  as  the  Senate  has  the  power 
to  decide  if  the  king’s  choice  be  qualified.  Except  for 
money  bills,  which  must  be  presented  first  to  the  depu¬ 
ties,  the  two  Houses  have  the  same  powers,  but  the 
Senate  can  also  be  a  court  to  try  cases  of  high  treason, 
and  attempts  against  the  state’s  safety,  as  well  as  its 
own  members.  It  has  little  real  power  and  yields  to 
the  deputies. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  consists  of  508  members, 
elected  on  a  limited  franchise,  being  restricted  to  men 
able  to  read  and  write,  after  an  examination,  which 
is  not  required  of  officials,  professional  men,  college 
graduates,  recipients  of  medals  in  military  or  civil 
service,  or  those  who  pay  direct  tax  of  about  four 
dollars  or  rents  of  certain  amounts.  By  act  of  1887, 
education  is  compulsory  only  between  six  and  nine 
years  of  age.  Deputies  are  required  to  be  residents 
of  their  electoral  districts  and  must  be  at  least  thirty 
years  old.  Priests  in  active  service,  mayors,  provin¬ 
cial  councilors,  paid  officials,  with  few  exceptions  are 
excluded.  Members  receive  no  payment.  The  Cham¬ 
ber  is  elected  for  five  years,  but  holds  as  a  rule  for 
three.  The  Chamber  elects  its  own  President. 

THE  JUDICIARY. 

This  has  not  been  centralized.  The  lower  courts, 
which  are  new  creations,  are  organized  on  a  plan  much 
like  the  French,  but  the  highest  courts  remain  in  the 
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chief  capitals.  Hence  there  are  a  few  independent 
courts  of  cassation,  at  Turin,  Florence,  Naples,  Paler¬ 
mo,  and  Rome,  each  with  final  authority  within  its  own 
district  on  questions  of  ordinary  law,  with  some  special 
jurisdiction  enjoyed  by  the  Roman  court.  There  is  no 
right  of  appeal  or  any  necessity  for  one  to  accept  the 
other’s  decision. 

With  the  differences  between  public  and  private 
law  in  Europe,  public  officials  can  not  be  sued  or  prose¬ 
cuted  for  their  official  conduct  without  royal  consent, 
a  privilege  to  be  abolished  with  the  passing  of  a  tenure- 
of-office  bill. 

The  Council  of  State,  reorganized  in  1889-90,  has 
now  a  special  sanction  to  act  as  an  administrative 
court,  which  protects  the  individual,  but  leaves  the 
question  of  law  to  the  legislative  power. 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT. 

The  system  is  largely  after  the  French  model.  The 
country  is  divided  into  a  mass  of  new  districts — prov¬ 
inces,  circondari,  mandamenti,  and  the  communes,  of 
which  the  first  and  last  are  the  most  important.  Until 
1888  the  local  powers  were  slight,  but  these  have  been 
increased ;  with  some  changes  the  form  of  French  local 
government  has  been  closely  copied,  with  a  prefect  in 
charge  of  each  province,  a  syndic  or  chief  magistrate 
of  each  commune,  and  councils  elected  by  limited  suf¬ 
frage.  With  a  strict  civil  service  law,  one  of  the  great 
evils  of  Italian  local  government  would  be  removed. 

THE  PAPACY. 

In  1870,  Italy  annexed  the  Papal  States,  and  a  year 
later  passed  the  Law  of  Papal  Guarantees,  which  en¬ 
sures  the  Pope’s  freedom  and  most  of  the  privileges 
of  sovereignty,  and  a  perpetual  annuity  of  over  $600,- 
000,  which  he  refuses  to  accept  and  returns  yearly.  He 
is  left  in  absolute  possession  of  the  Vatican  and  the 
Lateran  palaces  and  the  Villa  of  Castel  Gandolfo,  free 
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of  taxes.  The  Papacy  has  not  accepted  the  situation 
and  protests  always  against  the  loss  of  the  Temporal 
Power.  Nor  does  it  recognize  the  Kingdom  of  Italy. 


Spain. 

A  CONSTITUTIONAL  MONARCHY. 

nPIIE  present  Constitution  of  Spain,  proclaimed  on 
-L  June  30,  1876,  declares  the  government  of  Spain 
to  be  a  constitutional  monarchy,  the  executive  power 
being  vested  in  the  King. 

THE  LEGISLATURE. 

The  law-making  body  consists  of  the  King  and  the 
Parliament,  the  Cortes,  The  Cortes  is  composed  of 
two  branches — a  Senate  and  a  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

In  the  Senate  are  three  classes:  First,  those  enti¬ 
tled  to  seats  in  their  own  right,  not  to  exceed  eighty 
in  number.  These  embrace  the  King’s  adult  sons  and 
the  sons  of  the  heir  prospective ;  grandees  with  an  in¬ 
come  of  not  less  than  60,000  pesetas,  or  $12,000,  and 
various  army,  navy,  church  and  other  officials ;  second, 
one  hundred  life  members,  who  have  been  nominated 
by  the  Crown;  and  third,  one  hundred  and  eighty 
elected  members,  chosen  by  the  provincial  legislatures, 
the  universities,  the  ecclesiastical  bodies,  etc.  One- 
lialf  the  elective  Senators  are  retired  every  five  years, 
or  altogether  when  the  body  is  dissolved  by  the 
sovereign. 

The  second  branch,  of  the  Cortes,  is  composed  of 
deputies  in  the  proportion  of  at  least  one  to  every 
fifty  thousand  of  the  population.  They  are  chosen  by 
popular  vote  for  a  term  of  five  years,  and  to  be  eligible 
must  be  at  least  twenty-five  years  of  age.  They  re¬ 
ceive  no  compensation  for  their  services. 

All  male  citizens  who  have  attained  the  age  of 
twenty-five  years,  in  possession  of  their  civil  and  po- 
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litical  rights,  and  who  have  for  at  least  two  years  been 
residents  of  a  municipality,  are  entitled  to  vote. 

The  Cortes  meets  annually,  and  its  sessions  are 
convoked,  suspended  and  closed  by  the  King.  To  be¬ 
come  a  law  a  bill  must  be  passed  upon  by  both  houses. 

THE  JUDICIARY. 

The  judiciary  is  composed  of  a  Supreme  Court  of 
Cassation,  sitting  at  Madrid,  a  number  of  district 
courts,  audiencias,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  and,  beneath  the  district  courts,  tribu¬ 
nals,  de  partidos;  there  are  also  justices  of  the  peace 
and  municipal  courts. 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT. 

Spain  is  divided  into  provinces  and  communes,  each 
having  its  own  elective  assembly.  The  assembly  of 
the  commune,  the  Ayuntamiento ,  is  composed  of  from 
five  to  thirty-nine  regidores ,  presided  over  by  an 
Alcalde  chosen  from  among  the  members  of  the  assem¬ 
bly;  except  in  the  large  towns,  where  he  is  appointed 
by  the  King.  The  provincial  assemblies  meet  annu¬ 
ally,  being  represented  in  the  meanwhile  by  a  perma¬ 
nent  committee.  These  two  local  assemblies  are  free 
from  the  interference  of  the  central  government,  un¬ 
less  their  acts  interfere  with  the  general  good. 


Austria-Hungary. 

A  CONSTITUTIONAL  MONARCHY. 

THE  constitutional  monarchy  of  Austria-Hungary 
is  a  joint-kingdom  of  two  very  old  countries, 
which  are  themselves  composed  of  many  nationalities. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  its  government,  without 
glancing  first  at  each  kingdom  and  then  considering 
the  special  features  which  mark  their  union. 
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I.  AUSTRIA. 

Almost  destroyed  by  the  revolution  of  1848,  and 
losing  many  of  its  provinces  by  the  wars  with  France 
and  Prussia  in  1859  and  1866,  Austria  is  composed  of 
seventeen  provinces,  all  enjoying  political  powers; 
they  are  the  seat  of  steady  struggles  between  two  or 
more  different  races.  It  is  an  irregularly  shaped 
land,  with  so  many  distinct  races  that  in  the  assemb¬ 
ling  of  the  Reichsrath  or  Parliament  the  oath  must  be 
administered  in  eight  languages.  Five  races  among 
the  many  are  of  marked  influence  in  politics :  German, 
numbering  one-third  of  the  population,  Bohemians  or 
Zechs,  the  next  in  number,  Poles  in  Galicia,  Slovenes 
and  other  Slavs,  chiefly  in  the  south,  and  the  Italians 
in  the  Adriatic  seaports  and  in  southern  Tyrol. 

THE  CONSTITUTION. 

The  Constitution  was  passed  on  December  21,  1867, 
and  can  be  changed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both 
Houses.  It  consists  of  five  statutes,  covering  the 
same  ground  as  the  constitutions  of  other  countries. 
One  deals  with  the  general  rights  of  citizens,  and  the 
rest  with  the  organization  and  powers  of  the  State’s 
public  authorities. 


THE  LEGISLATURE. 

There  are  two  Houses  in  the  Reichsrath  or  Parlia¬ 
ment.  The  Herrenhaus,  or  House  of  Lords,  consists  of 
royal  princes,  bishops,  heads  ol  noble  landowning  fam¬ 
ilies  and  life  appointees.  Owing  to  the  Emperor’s 
freedom  of  appointment,  it  is  a  governmental  cham¬ 
ber  rather  than  an  assembly  of  nobles.  The  House  of 
Representatives  is  elected  for  six  years,  but  can  be 
dissolved  by  the  Crown  at  any  time.  There  are  five 
classes  of  voters,  who  elect  representatives  for  e'*ch 
province  from  the  great  landowners,  cities,  chambers 
of  commerce,  rural  communes,  and  the  new  general 
class.  The  franchise  varies,  and  depends  largely  on 
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the  amount  of  taxes  a  man  pays.  In  the  class  of  land- 
owners,  women  can  vote,  and,  also  corporations  acting 
through  their  representatives. 

The  powers  of  the  Reichsrath  are  similar  to  those 
of  other  parliaments  and  are  limited  by  the  privileges 
vested  in  the  provincial  diets,  which  makes  Austria 
more  like  a  confederation.  In  each  province  is  a  diet 
elected  for  six  years,  but  whose  decisions  are  con¬ 
trolled  largely  by  the  Emperor.  The  general  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  province  is  in  charge  of  a  Statthalter, 
appointed  by  the  Crown  and  independent  of  local  con¬ 
trol;  the  executive  power  of  the  province  for  strictly 
local  affairs  is  in  the  hands  of  a  provincial  committee. 
The  Emperor  appoints  only  the  President  of  the  Diet; 
the  other  members,  four,  six,  or  eight,  are  elected 
partly  by  the  Diet  and  partly  by  the  separate  classes 
of  which  the  Diet  is  composed. 

THE  EXECUTIVE. 

The  crown  passes  only  to  male  heirs,  who  trace 
entirely  through  males ;  otherwise,  the  nearest  female 
heir  or  her  descendant  inherits. 

The  powers  of  the  Emperor  are  much  the  saine  as 
in  other  constitutional  monarchies.  His  ministers  are 
practically  servants  of  the  Crown,  giving  b‘  at 
power. 

The  bureaucracy,  the  body  of  civil  officials,  enjoy 
a  stable  tenure  of  office,  and  have  vast  power.  While 
the  spoils  system  is  absent,  official  corruption  is  never¬ 
theless  marked.  There  is  constant  restriction  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press  and  the  right  of  public  meeting, 
and  many  limitations  of  private  and  public  privileges. 
The  Reichsgericht,  however,  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
acts  of  officials,  and  decides  between  the  ordinary 
courts  of  law  and  the  separate  administrative  tribu¬ 
nal.  Its  decisions  have  much  moral  force,  but  little 
else. 


1101  SKS  Oh  PARLIAMLN  I .  ^  I KNX A. — Handsome  structures,  richly  adorned  with  marble  statues  and 
reliefs,  and  surmounted  by  great  bronze  chariots  of  Victory.  In  plan,  they  resemble,  somewhat,  the  legislative 
halls  of  Washington.  1).  C. 
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II.  HUNGARY. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Austria  still  suffers  from 
a  conflict  of  races,  its  territories  having  been  acquired 
at  widely  separated  dates.  Hungary,  however,  has 
changed  its  boundaries  very  little  in  eight  hundred 
years,  and  the  races  have  preserved  their  identity. 
There  are  four  leading  races — the  Magyar,  Slav,  Ger¬ 
man,  Roumanian.  The  first,  although  a  minority  of 
the  whole  people,  are  the  most  numerous  and  power¬ 
ful  of  the  races,  and  have  ruled  the  country  since  the 
time  of  their  first  King,  Stephen  (997-1038).  They 
are  of  Asiatic  origin. 

THE  CONSTITUTION. 

The  ancient  Constitution  is  embodied  in  many 
statutes  and  diplomas  of  different  dates,  the  oldest 
and  most  important  being  the  Golden  Bull  of  Andreas 
II  in  1222.  It  was  nearly  contemporary  with  the 
Magna  Charta  of  England,  which  it  notably  resem¬ 
bles.  It  recites  the  privileges  of  the  nobles,  and  de¬ 
clares  that  if  the  King  violates  any  of  their  rights, 
they  may  jointly  and  severally  resist  and  contradict 
him.  It  decrees  an  annual  session  of  Parliament. 

A  BRIEF  HISTORICAL  SUMMARY. 

In  the  old  Parliament  and  the  county  assemblies, 
all  who  were  not  noble,  and  hence  not  Magyars,  were 
excluded  from  any  voice  in  the  government.  In  1526 
the  Magyars,  to  protect  themselves  against  the  Turks, 
elected  Ferdinand  I  of  Austria  as  King,  the  Crown 
remaining  from  that  time  in  the  House  of  Hapsburg. 
These  rulers  strove  to  weaken  the  institutions  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  but  the  opposition  grew  so  strong  that  Joseph 
II  (1780-90)  had  to  revoke  his  plans.  The  friction, 
however,  continued,  until  the  revolt  of  1848,  which 
forced  concessions  from  the  King  and  modernized 
generally  the  country’s  institutions. 

Further  struggles  ensued,  when  the  Magyar  Par- 
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liament  was  controlled  by  the  celebrated  Louis  Kos¬ 
suth.  It  refused  to  recognize  the  new  Emperor, 
Francis  Joseph,  who  is  the  present  monarch,  and  de¬ 
clared  for  independence,  with  Kossuth  as  dictator.  It 
was  only  after  Austria  had  called  on  Russian  troops 
for  aid  that  the  revolt  was  crushed.  The  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  1848  was  put  aside,  and  ten  years  of  absolut¬ 
ism  followed.  Then  after  efforts  to  conciliate,  the 
compromise  of  1867  was  adopted,  and  the  law  of  1848 
again  went  into  effect. 

THE  LEGISLATURE. 

Parliament  is  composed  of  two  Houses,  with  the 
ancient  names  of  the  Table  of  Magnates  and  the  Table 
of  Deputies.  The  former  is  an  aristocratic  body,  con¬ 
sisting  formerly  of  church  dignitaries,  court  officials, 
chief  magistrates,  three  members  chosen  by  the  Diet 
of  Croatia,  and  the  whole  titled  nobility.  The  number 
of  members  of  this  last  class  was  eight  hundred,  but 
so  few  attended  that  in  1886  the  Table  was  reformed. 
No  titled  magnate  now  sits  unless  he  pays  a  land  tax 
of  over  $1,200,  and  this  has  reduced  the  number  of 
hereditary  members  to  less  than  three  hundred.  The 
great  officers  of  the  Protestant  and  the  Orthodox 
Greek  churches  were  given  seats,  and  the  King  is  now 
permitted  to  appoint  life  members. 

The  Table  of  Deputies  contains  four  hundred  and 
fifty-three  members,  but  forty  of  these  are  elected  by 
the  Diet  of  Croatia  and  take  part  only  in  matters  that 
affect  their  province.  Hence,  there  are  two  Parlia¬ 
ments — the  smaller  one,  attending  to  all  matters  that 
relate  to  Hungary  in  the  narrower  sense,  and  another 
formed  by  the  addition  of  the  members  from  Croatia, 
which  deals  with  the  subjects  that  concern  the  whole 
kingdom.  The  Table  of  Deputies  for  Hungary  proper 
has  four  hundred  and  thirteen  members,  elected  by 
limited  suffrage.  The  franchise  depends  on  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  tax,  whose  size  varies  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  The  voter  must  be  twenty-four  years 
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old,  speak  Magyar,  and  must  not  be  disqualified.  The 
Table  is  elected  for  four  years. 

THE  EXECUTIVE. 

The  King  has  the  ordinary  powers  of  a  constitu¬ 
tional  sovereign,  carefully  guarded.  A  responsible 
resident-minister  at  Buda-Pesth  must  countersign 
every  royal  act.  The  King  appoints  all  officials,  but 
these  must  be  citizens.  He  summons  Parliament, 
and  has  the  power  to  make  ordinances,  Parliament’s 
concurrence  being  necessary  in  many  cases.  He  has 
extensive  authority  over  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
which  includes  half  the  people  of  Hungary,  with  the 
right  to  appoint  the  bishop. 

At  the  head  of  the  Cabinet  is  the  Minister-Presi¬ 
dent,  who  selects  his  colleagues.  The  ministers  can 
be  impeached,  but  as  the  Lower  House  has  acquired 
the  power  to  force  the  cabinet  to  resign  by  a  single 
vote  of  want  of  confidence,  the  right  of  impeachment 
has  no  political  value. 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT. 

Formerly  the  counties  elected  all  the  local  officials, 
and  were  almost  wholly  independent  of  the  central 
government.  In  1876  the  local  administration  was 
placed  under  the  supervision  of  a  committee,  com¬ 
posed  of  members  elected  by  the  congregations  of  the 
county,  and  of  officers  appointed  by  the  Crown.  The 
system  not  working  well,  in  1891  a  thoroughly  bureau¬ 
cratic  form  of  administration  was  organized. 

The  fusion  of  the  different  races  has  been  a  diffi¬ 
cult  task,  the  Magyars  being  bent  upon  maintaining 
their  supremacy  against  all  other  elements  and  show¬ 
ing  a  great  capacity  for  self-government. 

THE  JOINT  GOVERNMENT. 

The  compact  entered  into  between  the  two  halves 
of  the  monarchy  in  1867  has  been  renewed  from  time 
to  time,  and  now  seems  permanent.  The  Constitu- 
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tion  thus  established  can  be  amended  only  by  action 
of  the  two  Parliaments,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
Emperor. 

THE  EXECUTIVE. 

The  Emperor-King  commands  the  joint  army  and 
navy,  administers  matters  common  to  both  countries 
and  has  the  power  to  make  laws.  For  the  direct  con¬ 
trol  of  these  matters  he  appoints  joint  ministers  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  War,  and  Finance.  His  consent  is 
necessary  for  any  act  of  the  joint  Legislature. 

THE  LEGISLATURE. 

The  Legislature  consists  of  two  delegations,  one 
from  Austria  and  one  from  Hungary,  each  composed 
of  sixty  members,  of  whom  twenty  are  chosen  by  the 
Upper  and  forty  by  the  Lower  House  of  Parliament. 
They  are  reelected  annually,  and  must  be  summoned 
by  the  Emperor  once  a  year.  Their  meetings  are 
held  alternately  at  Vienna  and  at  Buda-Pesth.  In  the 
one,  the  proceedings  are  in  German;  in  the  other,  in 
Magyar;  all  communications  between  the  two  are 
made  in  both  languages.  The  delegation  debate  and 
vote  separately,  except  in  one  case.  When  they  dis¬ 
agree  about  any  measure,  and  after  the  third  exchange 
of  communications  an  accord  is  not  reached,  either 
delegation  may  demand  a  common  session. 

The  work  of  the  delegations  is  mainly  limited  to 
the  control  of  the  common  administration,  and  grant¬ 
ing  the  annual  appropriations.  As  to  real  legislative 
power,  they  possess  little. 


Switzerland. 


A  REPUBLIC. 


HOW  was  the  Swiss  nation  formed?  Unlike  Aus¬ 
tria,  with  its  races  pulling  apart,  the  history  of 
Switzerland  has  been  that  of  separate  communities 
uniting  voluntarily  for  mutual  protection.  The  heart 


ARNOLD  WINKELRIED. — Breaking  the  wall  of  spears,  thus  making 
an  opening  for  his  friends  to  attack  the  enemy. 
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of  the  ancient  Confederation  consisted  of  the  forest 
Cantons  at  the  head  of  the  beautiful  lake  of  Lucerne, 
which  was  joined  by  others  in  due  course ;  but  no  real 
federal  union  was  formed  until  the  French  Directory 
gave  a  government  after  the  French  pattern,  and  Na¬ 
poleon,  in  1803,  sought  to  harmonize  matters  by  an  Act 
of  Mediation.  This  change  established  a  federal 
system. 

After  Napoleon’s  fall,  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
added  three  more  Cantons  and  further  weakened  the 
federal  tie.  Although  changes  occurred  after  1830  in 
the  cantonal  governments,  the  Confederation  re¬ 
mained  unaltered  until,  in  a  religious  dispute,  the 
Catholic  cantons  formed  a  separate  league,  the  Son- 
derbund,  which  led  to  a  civil  war.  As  a  result,  that 
league  was  destroyed  and  a  stronger  central  govern¬ 
ment  was  organized  by  means  of  the  Constitution  of 
1848.  In  1874  the  federal  power  was  increased  by 
another  Constitution,  the  basis  of  the  present  Swiss 
federal  system. 


THE  CONFEDERATION. 

It  is  composed  of  twenty-two  cantons,  which  cor¬ 
respond  to  the  States  of  the  American  republic.  In 
reality  there  are  twenty-five  cantons,  for  three  have 
split  up  into  half  cantons,  each  independent  of  the 
other.  The  Swiss  system  is  somewhat  like  the  Amer¬ 
ican.  The  cantons  are  sovereign.  While  they  possess 
equal  rights,  the  distribution  of  power  between  them 
and  the  central  government  is  based  on  a  different  plan 
from  the  American,  more  nearly  resembling  Germany. 
The  Swiss  combine  legislative  centralization  with  ad¬ 
ministrative  decentralization,  the  cantonal  authorities 
carrying  out  the  federal  law.  Except  for  foreign  af¬ 
fairs,  the  custom,  postal  and  telegraph  services,  alco¬ 
hol  monopoly,  polytechnic  school  and  the  arsenals,  the 
federal  government  only  inspects  and  supervises. 
Even  the  army  is  mainly  under  cantonal  management. 
The  federal  court,  too,  has  to  depend  largely  on  can- 
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, tonal  machinery  to  execute  its  judgments,  having  no 
officials  of  its  own  for  the  purpose. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cantons  are  expressly  di¬ 
rected  by  the  Confederation  to  provide  free,  compul¬ 
sory,  and  non-sectarian  education.  The  Confederation 
guarantees  to  the  cantons  the  right  and  liberty  of  the 
people.  On  the  whole  it  has  little  direct  executive 
power,  but  a  wide  supervision  over  the  administration. 

THE  LEGISLATURE. 

The  central  government’s  legislative  power  is 
steadily  increasing,  owing  to  the  small  size  of  the  can¬ 
tons,  the  largest  having  only  about  half  a  million  in¬ 
habitants,  and  the  ease  with  which  the  Constitution 
can  be  changed.  Its  revenues  are  derived  entirely 
from  income  on  national  property,  from  proceeds  of 
customs,  posts  and  telegraph,  and  the  powder  mon¬ 
opoly  and  half  of  the  tax  or  exemptions  from  military 
duty.  The  Federal  Assembly  consists  of  two 
branches,  a  National  Council,  like  the  American  House 
of  Representatives,  and  elected  directly  by  the  people, 
and  the  Council  of  States,  called  the  Standerath ,  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  American  Senate,  containing  two 
members  chosen  by  each  canton,  or  one  by  each  half 
canton.  Instead  of  a  President,  is  a  federal  council, 
the  Bundesrath,  of  seven  members.  A  Federal  Tri¬ 
bunal,  the  Bundesgericht,  somewhat  resembles  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  Of  these  bodies,  the 
National  and  the  Federal  Council  have  worked  best. 

The  members  of  the  Federal  Council  are  elected 
at  the  same  time  by  each  new  Federal  Assembly. 
There  are  seven  departments  arranged  by  themselves, 
each  councillor  presiding  over  a  separate  department. 
The  President  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  is  one  of 
the  seven  councillors  and  is  elected  with  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Federal  Assembly  for  a  single  year. 
The  office  passes  by  rotation  among  the  members  of 
the  Council.  The  president  is  merely  chairman,  and 
has  no  special  privileges. 
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The  duties  of  the  Federal  Council,  besides  admin¬ 
istrative,  include  matters  legislative  or  judicial,  the 
latter  owing  to  the  distinction  between  public  and 
private  law.  Its  acts  can  be  supervised,  controlled  or 
reversed  by  the  Federal  Assembly.  It  is  not  a  parti¬ 
san  but  a  business  body,  nor  are  the  members  obliged 
to  agree,  the  majority  of  whom  does  not  always  repre¬ 
sent  the  party  in  power.  It  is  thus  virtually  a  per¬ 
manent  body. 

The  influence  of  the  Council  of  State  has  declined, 
although  its  power  is  still  considerable,  first  because 
it  has  only  a  small  number  of  members  and  has  little 
to  do,  getting  through  its  work  more  rapidly  than  the 
National  Council,  and  secondly  because  the  federal 
councillors  are  chosen  as  a  rule  from  that  house. 

The  National  Council  is  elected  for  three  years  by 
universal  suffrage,  only  laymen  being  eligible,  a  re¬ 
striction  aimed  at  the  Catholic  clergy.  The  electoral 
districts  are  so  arranged  that  the  member  is  allotted 
to  each  canton  for  over  twenty  thousand  people  and 
any  fraction  left  over  which  exceeds  ten  thousand. 
There  are  now  nearly  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  mem¬ 
bers — a  number  likely  to  change  with  the  decades. 
The  sessions  are  short;  the  debates  are  in  German, 
French  and  Italian.  The  two  houses  sit  separately, 
but  meet  in  joint  session  for  special  purposes. 

THE  JUDICIARY. 

The  federal  tribunal  is  the  only  national  court,  and 
is  composed  of  fourteen  judges  and  as  many  substi¬ 
tutes  elected  for  six  years  by  the  Federal  Assembly, 
and  designates  its  president  and  vice-president  for 
two  years  at  a  time.  As  Berne  is  the  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  Zurich  the  site  of  the  polytechnic  school, 
Lausanne  was  chosen  for  the  Tribunal.  Here  it  car¬ 
ries  on  its  chief  work;  for  criminal  cases  one  section 
sits  in  the  five  districts  into  which  the  country  is 
divided  for  the  purpose. 
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In  addition  to  its  ordinary  civil  and  criminal  ju¬ 
risdiction,  it  is  virtually  a  court  of  appeal  from  the 
cantonal  tribunals  in  all  cases  under  federal  laws 
where  the  amount  in  dispute  exceeds  3,000  francs.  It 
is  also  a  judge  of  public  law,  although  administrative 
law  is  reserved  for  the  National  Assembly,  which 
strips  it  of  much  of  its  power. 

CANTONAL  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT. 

The  cantonal  governments  are  still  strong,  and 
apart  from  a  guarantee  for  their  constitutions  from 
the  Confederation  are  free  to  act  as  they  please. 
Many  of  their  old  forms  have  been  preserved,  of 
which  the  most  picturesque  is  the  Landesgemeinde, 
,or  mass  meeting  of  the  citizens,  like  the  New  England 
town  meeting.  There  is  a  K  ant  on  s  rath,  a  kind  of  lo¬ 
cal  legislative,  and  also  an  administrative  council. 
In  cantons  without  a  Landesgemeinde,  each  has  a 
Great  Council  and  a  small  Executive  Council,  both 
elected  by  universal  suffrage. 

The  local  government  varies ;  the  divisions  are  the 
commune  and  the  district — the  former  the  real  center 
of  political  life  with  assembly  and  council.  The  dis¬ 
trict  is  smaller  and  organized  for  convenience,  but 
forms  no  real  political  community. 

Switzerland’s  democracy  has  its  roots  far  down 
in  these  local  bodies,  and  this  gives  stability  and  con¬ 
servatism,  which  most  of  the  continental  nations  so 
frequently  lack. 


Sweden. 

A  CONSTITUTIONAL  MONARCHY. 

THE  eastern  and  larger  part  of  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula,  Sweden  has  played  an  important  part 
in  history,  and  today  has  many  elements  of  strength 
and  promise.  It  is  a  constitutional  monarchy,  whose 
Constitution  dates  from  1809,  but  with  later  laws. 
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THE  LEGISLATURE. 

The  legislative  body,  the  Diet  (Riksdag),  consists 
of  two  chambers  elected  by  the  people.  The  upper 
chamber  consists  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  members, 
who  are  elected  by  the  Landsting s,  or  provincial  rep¬ 
resentatives,  twenty-five  in  number,  and  the  munici¬ 
pal  corporations  of  five  towns  not  represented  therein. 
All  must  be  above  thirty-five  years  of  age  and  pos¬ 
sessed,  three  years  prior  to  election,  of  real  property 
to  the  taxed  value  of  about  $22,000,  or  an  annual  in¬ 
come  of  about  $1,100.  They  are  elected  for  nine  years 
and  receive  no  pay.  The  chamber  consists  of  two 
hundred  and  thirty  members,  eighty  of  whom  are 
elected  by  the  towns.  All  natives  of  Sweden  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  with  real  property  to  the  taxed 
value  of  $280,  or  farming  for  not  less  than  five  years, 
landed  property  to  the  taxed  value  of  $1,600,  or  pay¬ 
ing  income  tax  on  $225,  are  electors;  and  all  natives, 
aged  twenty-five,  with  the  same  qualifications,  may 
become  members.  The  members  of  the  lower  cham¬ 
ber  are  elected  for  three  years,  and  are  paid  for  their 
services. 


THE  EXECUTIVE  POWER. 

The  King,  with  the  advice  of  a  Council  of  State 
of  eleven  members,  constitutes  the  executive  power. 
Eight  of  these  cabinet  officers  are  departmental  heads. 
These  departments  are  the  ministries,  respectivehq  of 
Justice,  of  Foreign  Affairs,  of  War,  of  Marine,  of  the 
Interior,  of  Finance,  of  Education  and  Ecclesiastical 
Affairs,  and  of  Agriculture. 

The  crown  is  hereditary  in  the  male  line.  The 
King  must  be  a  member  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and 
must  swear  allegiance  to  the  laws  of  his  country.  He 
has  the  right  to  preside  in  the  high  court  of  justice, 
to  grant  pardons,  to  conclude  treaties  with  foreign 
powers,  to  declare  war  and  peace,  to  nominate  to  all 
civil  and  military  appointments,  and  to  veto  abso- 
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lutely  any  decree  of  tlie  Diet.  He  also  possesses  a 
power  of  administrative  legislation. 

THE  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT. 

In  Stockholm,  the  provincial  administration  is  en¬ 
trusted  to  a  governor-general ;  in  each  of  the  twenty- 
four  provinces  a  prefect,  appointed  by  the  King,  is  in 
control.  Their  executives  are  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  bailiffs  and  five  hundred  and  nineteen 
subordinates. 

Each  parish  and  town  forms  a  commune  or  munic¬ 
ipality,  taxpayers  being  voters  and  forming  the  com¬ 
munal  assembly,  which,  with  the  elected  town  council 
in  towns,  decide  on  all  local  questions.  Parish  assem- 
semblies,  presided  over  by  the  pastor  of  the  parish, 
decide  religious  and  primary  and  school  matters. 
Each  government  has  a  county  council  or  Landsting, 
which  considers  its  internal  affairs.  This  council 
meets  annually  for  a  few  days,  under  a  president  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  King.  Certain  of  the  larger  towns  are 
managed  separately  by  their  municipal  councils. 

THE  JUDICIARY. 

This  is  wholly  independent  of  the  government,  be¬ 
ing  controlled  by  two  officials — the  Chancellor  of  Jus¬ 
tice  and  the  Attorney-General.  The  former  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  King,  acts  also  as  counsel  for  the 
Crown ;  the  latter,  appointed  by  the  Diet,  supervises 
all  the  courts  of  law.  Besides  a  Supreme  Court  are 
three  high  court  districts  and  two  hundred  and  eleven 
district  court  divisions,  thirty-one  in  town  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  in  the  country.  In  a  town  the 
burgomaster  and  his  assessors  are  in  charge;  in  the 
country  are  judge  and  twelve  jurors.  Trial  by  jury 
only  exists  for  affairs  of  the  press. 
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Norway. 

A  CONSTITUTIONAL  MONARCHY. 

HIS  long,  narrow  coast  country  is  slightly  larger 


-J-  in  area  than  the  State  of  New  Mexico.  It  was 
united  with  Sweden  until  June  7,  1905,  when  it  again 
became  an  independent  kinkdom. 

THE  CONSTITUTION,  THE  LEGISLATURE,  AND  THE  KING. 

The  Constitution,  called  the  Grundlov,  is  dated 
May  17, 1814,  but  has  been  modified  since  that  time.  It 
vests  the  legislative  power  in  the  Storting,  or  Parlia¬ 
ment.  The  royal  veto  may  be  exercised,  but  only  for 
a  limited  period;  if  the  same  bill  passes  three  Stort¬ 
ings,  it  becomes  the  law  of  the  land  without  the 
Crown’s  approval.  The  King  commands  army  and 
navy  and  makes  all  appointments;  only  Norwegians, 
except  in  a  few  cases,  are  eligible. 

The  Storting  assembles  yearly  in  January;  every 
citizen  over  twenty-five  years  of  age  is  entitled  to 
vote,  if  not  a  recipient  of  charity;  since  1907  women 
are  allowed  to  vote  if  they  or  their  husbands  pay  an 
income  tax.  The  Storting  is  divided  into  two  Houses : 
one  is  called  the  Odelsthing ,  and  is  composed  of  one- 
fourth  the  members;  the  other,  or  Lagthing,  is  com¬ 
posed  of  the  other  three-fourths.  Representatives  are 
chosen  every  third  year — forty-one  from  towns, 
eighty-two  from  rural  districts.  The  members  are 
paid  $3.00  a  day  during  the  session. 


THE  JUDICIARY. 


This  includes  a  Supreme  Court,  with  judge  and  six 
other  justices,  and  three  superior  courts,  each  with 
three  justices.  For  civil  justice,  Norway  is  divided 
into  one  hundred  and  eleven  districts,  each  with  an 
inferior  court.  Each  town  and  district  has  a  court 
of  mediation,  composed  of  two  laymen,  before  which 
civil  cases  must  be  brought.  Since  1887  all  criminal 
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cases  must  be  tried  before  a  court  consisting  of  three 
judges  and  ten  jurors,  or  before  a  special  court,  called 
itke  Meddomsret ,  consisting  of  one  judge  and  two 
assistants. 


LOCAL  GOVERNMENT. 

The  country  is  divided  into  twenty  districts,  each 
governed  by  a  chief  officer  or  Amtmand .  There  are 
forty  towns,  twenty-three  ports,  and  five  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  rural  communes.  The  commune  is  gov¬ 
erned  by  a  body  of  twelve  to  forty-eight  representa¬ 
tives  and  a  council  elected  by  and  among  them.  All 
the  chairmen  form,  with  the  Amtmand,  the  Amsthing, 
or  Country  Diet,  meeting  yearly  to  settle  the  budget. 
The  towns  and  ports  form  sixty-one  communes,  also 
governed  by  a  council,  representatives,  and  chairman. 
These  local  bodies  are  elected  on  the  same  conditions 
as  are  the  Storting  or  Parliament,  except  that  in  1901 
a  limited  suffrage  was  granted  to  women. 


Denmark. 

A  CONSTITUTIONAL  MONARCHY. 

THE  LEGISLATURE. 

THE  King  and  the  National  Legislature,  the  Rigs - 
dag ,  compose  the  law-making  branch  of  the 
government. 

The  Rigsdag  consists  of  an  Upper  House,  the 
Landsthing ,  and  a  Lower  House,  the  Folkething.  The 
Landsthing  is  composed  of  sixty-six  members ;  twelve 
of  these  are  appointed  for  life  by  the  King,  and  the 
remainder  are  elected  for  a  term  of  eight  years, 
partly  by  representatives  of  the  highest  taxpayers, 
and  partly  by  representatives  of  the  people  at  large. 

The  Folkething  consists  at  present  of  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  members,  the  ratio  by  law  being  one 
to  every  16,000  of  the  population;  the  members  are 
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elected  for  a  term  of  three  years.  All  male  citizens 
over  the  age  of  thirty,  whose  work  is  not  described  as 
menial  (meaning  household  work),  and  who  have  lived 
for  a  year  in  their  district,  may  vote  for  members  of 
the  Folkething. 

A  law  may  he  initiated  by  either  House,  but  all 
budgets  (financial  statements  as  to  the  nation’s  rev¬ 
enue  and  possible  expenditure  during  the  coming 
year)  must  be  presented  to  the  Folkething,  and  then 
only  when  initiated  by  the  King. 

The  country  is  divided  into  eighteen  counties,  each 
administered  by  a  governor,  and  the  counties  into 
hundreds,  each  divided  into  parishes,  Copenhagen 
forming  a  special  district  by  itself.  Each  town  has  a 
mayor,  appointed  by  the  government,  with  or  without 
aldermen.  Primary  education  is  free  and  compul¬ 
sory,  and  is  maintained  by  local  taxation. 

THE  EXECUTIVE. 

The  government  of  Denmark  is  a  constitutional 
monarchy;  its  charter  of  June  5,  1849,  revised  in  1866, 
vests  the  executive  power  in  the  King,  assisted  by  a 
cabinet  of  seven  ministers,  presiding  over  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Finance,  Interior,  Justice, 
War,  Navy,  Public  Instruction  and  Worship,  and  Ag¬ 
riculture.  The  King  must  belong  to  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church,  which  is  the  State  religion. 

THE  JUDICIARY. 

As  to  the  judiciary,  the  lowest  courts  are  those  of 
the  hundred  or  district  magistrates  and  town  judges. 
These  can  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court,  or  court  of 
second  instance,  in  Viborg  with  nine,  and  in  Copen¬ 
hagen  with  twenty,  judges.  The  Supreme  Court,  or 
court  of  final  appeal,  with  a  chief  justice,  twelve  judges, 
and  ten  special  justices,  has  its  seat  in  Copenhagen. 
Judges  under  the  age  of  sixty-five  can  be  removed 
only  by  judicial  sentence. 
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The  Netherlands. 

A  CONSTITUTIONAL  MONARCHY. 

THE  CONSTITUTION. 

THE  Constitution  of  the  Netherlands  is  based  upon 
a  law  of  1815,  revised  in  1840,  1848,  and  1887, 
whereby  the  State  is  an  hereditary  monarchy,  with 
Parliamentary  government.  The  law  of  succession  is 
in  direct  line  descent,  with  preference  for  males,  and 
the  sovereign’s  majority  is  fixed  at  eighteen  years  of 
age. 

THE  LEGISLATURE. 

This  power  is  vested  conjointly  in  the  King  and 
Parliament,  or  States-General,  which  consists  of  two 
chambers  that  are  unequal.  The  Upper  is  composed 
of  fifty  members  elected  by  the  provincial  councils 
and  from  among  the  highest  taxpayers  and  officials 
designated  by  law.  Their  term  is  nine  years,  one- 
third  of  the  members  retiring  every  three  years.  The 
Lower  is  composed  of  one  hundred  members,  elected 
by  districts  and  by  direct  suffrage.  The  electors  must 
be  male  citizens  at  least  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and 
owners  or  tenants  of  houses  or  boats,  and  who  have 
shown  business  ability. 

Any  citizen  who  has  arrived  at  the  age  of  thirty 
years,  and  who  is  in  full  possession  of  his  civil  and 
political  rights  is  eligible  for  election  to  the  Lower 
House.  Members  are  paid  $850  a  year ;  in  the  Upper 
House  members  not  residents  of  The  Hague  receive 
about  $4.75  daily  during  the  session.  The  Crown  ap¬ 
points  only  the  presiding  officer  of  each  Chamber. 
The  Upper  has  only  the  power  of  approving  or  re¬ 
jecting  bills  sent  from  the  Lower  Chamber,  which  can 
initiate  measures,  appoint  commissions  and  amend 
government  measures,  and  the  government  must  sub¬ 
mit  to  it  the  annual  budget. 

Both  Chambers  meet  once  a  year ;  and  they  may  be 
summoned  by  the  sovereign  in  extraordinary  session. 
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The  sovereign  is  declared  to  be  inviolable;  be  is 
obliged  to  take  an  oatli  of  loyalty  to  the  Constitution, 
and  must  promise  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  people 
and  to  execute  the  laws.  The  powers  of  the  Crown  in¬ 
clude  the  right  to  dissolve  the  Chambers ;  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  war ;  the  direction  of  foreign  affairs,  including 
the  negotiation  of  treaties,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  two  Houses,  when  questions  of  territory  or  of 
established  rights  are  involved ;  the  command  of  the 
army  and  navy;  the  general  direction  of  the  colonies; 
the  superior  control  of  the  finances;  the  granting  of 
pardons ;  the  fixing  of  the  salaries  of  all  public  officers 
except  judges.  The  powers  are  exercised  through 
his  ministers,  whose  political  responsibility  is  to  the 
Parliament,  which  they  attend  and  can  address,  with¬ 
out,  however,  exercising  the  voting  privilege.  Each 
presides  over  a  department  of  administration :  For¬ 
eign  Affairs,  Finance,  Justice,  Colonies,  Marine,  War, 
Public  Works  and  Commerce,  and  receives  a  salary  of 
$5,000.  Besides  the  cabinet  is  a  Council  of  State,  with 
the  King  presiding,  which  is  consulted  by  the  King 
on  many  matters. 


THE  JUDICIARY. 

There  is  one  High  Court  of  Cassation,  sitting  at 
The  Hague,  five  of  Appeal,  twenty-three  District 
Courts,  and  one  hundred  and  six  cantonal  tribunals. 
The  first  has  original  jurisdiction  in  matters  concern¬ 
ing  the  State,  the  royal  family,  the  impeachment  of 
ministers  and  the  misconduct  of  officials.  It  can  be 
appealed  to  by  lower  courts,  domestic  and  colonial. 
All  judges  are  appointed  for  life  by  the  Crown,  except 
the  cantonal,  who  serve  for  five  years.  There  is  no 
trial  by  jury  in  the  Netherlands. 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT. 

The  country  is  divided  into  eleven  provinces,  which 
are  subdivided  into  eleven  hundred  and  twenty-three 
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communes.  The  chief  official  in  each  province  is  a 
delegate  appointed  by  the  Crown.  Each  province  has 
an  assembly  of  members  elected  for  six  years  in  two 
classes,  whose  number  varies  from  thirty  to  eighty, 
according  to  the  population.  Its  powers  are  usual  to 
such  bodies,  and  sessions  are  held  twice  yearly.  For 
the  management  of  the  provincial  government  six 
members  are  chosen  from  the  provincial  assembly  and 
called  the  “Deputed  States.” 

Each  commune  has  a  local  council  elected  for  six 
years  by  some  voters  who  choose  the  provincial  coun¬ 
cil,  the  members  varying  from  seven  to  forty-one,  and 
one-third  retiring  every  two  years.  They  consider 
matters  of  purely  local  concern  and  are  subject  to  veto 
of  the  Crown,  while  the  budget  and  some  special  laws 
require  the  approval  of  the  Deputed  States  of  the 
province.  A  mayor  or  burgomaster  presides  over  the 
council,  appointed  by  the  Crown  for  six  years.  He 
is  chief  officer  of  the  commune,  and  is  assisted  by  one 
to  four  aldermen,  elected  by  the  council  from  its  own 
members.  The  mayor  has  charge  of  the  municipal 
police  and  power  over  actions  of  the  council. 


Belgium. 

A  CONSTITUTIONAL  MONARCHY. 

THE  CONSTITUTION. 

THE  Constitution  of  1831  makes  Belgium  “a  con¬ 
stitutional,  representative  and  hereditary  mon¬ 
archy,”  guaranteeing  equality  before  the  law,  per¬ 
sonal  liberty  and  security,  the  right  of  association  and 
petition,  freedom  of  worship,  of  education,  and  of  the 
press. 

THE  LEGISLATURE. 

The  law-making  power  is  vested  in  the  King  and 
two  chambers,  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
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ties.  The  Senate  lias  about  one  hundred  members, 
twenty-six  chosen  by  direct  suffrage  and  the  balance 
by  the  provincial  councils.  The  Deputies,  who  num¬ 
ber  about  one  hundred  and  fifty,  are  elected  by  citi¬ 
zens  over  the  age  of  twenty-five.  The  chambers  meet 
annually,  for  a  session  of  at  least  forty  days.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  manhood  suffrage,  there  is  a  system  of  plu¬ 
ral  suffrage,  which  gives  an  extra  vote  to  citizens  over 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  with  family,  and  paying  five 
francs  in  annual  house-tax,  as  well  as  to  citizens  own¬ 
ing  real  estate  to  the  value  of  2,000  francs.  Profes¬ 
sional  men  and  holders  of  diplomas  from  the  higher 
colleges  have  two  additional  votes.  By  law  of  De¬ 
cember  29,  1899,  proportional  representation  was 
introduced,  according  to  which  every  party  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  chambers  in  the  proportion  of  its  vote 
to  the  total  poll  or  number  of  votes  cast.  This  new 
law  has  been  favorable  to  socialists  and  liberals. 

THE  EXECUTIVE. 

The  crown  is  hereditary  in  the  direct  male  line. 
The  King  is  head  of  the  army,  concludes  treaties  of 
war  and  peace,  nominates  officials  and  issues  decrees, 
but  with  no  power  to  suspend  the  laws.  He  has  a 
council  of  ministers,  one  of  whom  must  countersign 
his  acts.  There  are  eight  departments  of  State :  those 
of  finance  and  public  works;  interior  and  construc¬ 
tion;  justice;  war;  foreign  affairs;  agriculture;  in¬ 
dustry  and  labor ;  railways,  post  and  telegraph. 

JUDICIARY. 

The  justice  of  the  peace  attends  to  petty  civil  dis¬ 
putes;  from  his  decision  there  is  no  appeal.  There 
are  twenty-six  courts  of  first  instance  for  important 
civil  cases.  Misdemeanors  come  before  tribunals  of 
correction,  and  serious  crimes  before  jury  courts  in 
session  four  times  yearly  in  every  province.  Appeals 
can  be  taken  to  the  Appellate  Courts  at  Brussels, 
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Ghent,  and  Liege.  The  Court  of  Cassation  or  Su¬ 
preme  Court  will  reverse  decisions  where  legal  forms 
have  been  violated.  There  are  also  special  military 
and  commercial  courts  and  courts  of  arbitration  for 
labor  disputes,  composed  of  workmen  and  employes. 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT. 

There  are  nine  provinces,  each  under  a  governor 
appointed  by  the  Crown.  A  provincial  council  elected 
for  eight  years  attends  to  matters  of  local  finance  and 
management  of  health,  public  roads,  and  police,  and 
assesses  taxes  among  the  communes  for  the  State,  its 
>acts  being  subject  to  the  King’s  approval.  The  gov¬ 
ernor  and  six  of  the  council  act  as  a  permanent  board 
which,  when  the  council  is  not  in  session,  serves  as  a 
(committee  to  attend  to  local  affairs. 

The  provinces  are  divided  into  forty-one  arron- 
dissements  for  administration  and  twenty-six  for  jus¬ 
tice,  which  are  the  seats  of  high  courts  of  original 
jurisdiction.  These  last  are  separated  into  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifteen  cantons,  each  under  a  justice  of  the 
peace. 

There  are  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  twelve 
communes,  whose  affairs  are  managed  by  the  econom¬ 
ical  council,  with  membership  varying  from  seven  to 
fifty-one,  and  elected  for  eight  years  by  male  suffrage 
over  age  of  twenty-five.  In  communes  of  more  than 
two  thousand  population,  employes  and  workmen  elect 
additional  councillors.  Besides  having  independent 
jurisdiction  over  local  affairs,  the  communal  council 
considers  matters  delegated  to  it  by  the  central  or  the 
provincial  government.  The  commune’s  executive 
work  is  administered  by  an  aldermanic  body,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  burgomaster  appointed  by  the  King,  and  two 
or  four  aldermen  elected  by  the  communal  council. 
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Mexico. 

A  REPUBLIC. 

BY  the  terms  of  the  present  Constitution,  dated 
February  5,  1857,  and  since  somewhat  modified, 
Mexico  is  a  federative  republic,  with  twenty-seven 
free  and  sovereign  States,  three  Territories,  and  the 
Federal  District,  each  with  the  right  to  manage  its 
own  affairs,  and  all  bound  together  into  one  nation  by 
the  laws  of  the  land. 

The  Constitution  is  based  upon  that  of  the  United 
States,  and  resembles  that  instrument  considerably. 

LEGISLATIVE. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  Congress  com¬ 
posed  of  two  Houses,  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate.  Representatives,  elected  by  the  suf¬ 
frage  of  all  worthy  adult  males  of  twenty-five  years, 
serve  for  two  years,  at  the  rate  of  one  member  for 
every  40,000  inhabitants.  Senators,  fifty-six  in  num¬ 
ber,  two  for  each  State,  must  be  thirty  years  old,  and 
are  returned  in  the  same  way  as  the  deputies.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  both  Houses  are  paid  $3,000  a  year.  Congress 
meets  annually  from  April  1  to  May  31,  and  from  Sep¬ 
tember  16  to  December  15. 

The  President  is  elected  for  six  years  by  electors 
chosen  in  a  general  election  and  may  be  reelected.  In 
1904  the  office  of  Vice-President  was  created;  this 
officer  is  President  of  Senate  but  without  a  vote. 

The  administration  is  carried  on  by  the  President 
and  a  cabinet  of  eight  ministers ;  heads  of  various  de¬ 
partments  : 

Fomento  (encouragement),  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
Interior,  Justice,  Public  Instruction  and  Fine  Arts, 
Finance,  Communications,  (Railways,  etc.),  and  Pub¬ 
lic  Works,  War,  and  Marine. 
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LOCAL  GOVERNMENT. 

Each  State  has  its  own  constitution,  government, 
and  laws.  State  taxes  are  levied,  but  interstate  cus¬ 
toms  not  allowed.  Each  has  its  own  governor,  legis¬ 
lature,  and  judges,  elected  under  rules  similar  to  those 
of  the  Federation,  and  the  civil  and  criminal  code  in 
vogue  in  the  Federal  District  prevails  almost  univer¬ 
sally.  The  three  territories  have  no  resident  governor. 

JUDICIARY. 

This  is  wholly  distinct  from  and  independent  of 
the  executive,  and  consists  of  the  Supreme  Court  with 
fifteen  judges  appointed  for  six  years,  circuit  courts 
with  three  judges  and  district  courts  with  thirty-two 
judges.  The  department  of  justice  and  public  instruc¬ 
tion  controls  the  ordinary  civil,  criminal  and  correc¬ 
tional  courts. 


Turkey. 

AN  ABSOLUTE  MONARCHY  LIMITED  BY  A  CONSTITUTION. 

THE  CONSTITUTION. 

rpHE  Empire’s  laws  are  based  on  the  Koran  or  Mo- 
hammendan  Scriptures.  The  Sultan’s  will  is  ab¬ 
solute  when  not  opposed  thereto.  Two  other  codes 
have  profound  weight — the  laws  of  the  Multeka,  sup¬ 
posed  sayings  and  views  of  Mohamet  and  his  imme¬ 
diate  successors,  and  the  laws  of  Sultan  Solyman  the 
Magnificent,  from  a  collection  of  decrees  of  hatti- 
sheriffs,  issued  by  him  and  his  predecessors.  Forms 
of  constitution  in  the  western  fashion  have  been  drawn 
up  from  time  to  time,  but  they  are  not  always  prac¬ 
ticable  in  the  palace  changes  and  revolutions  that  so 
suddenly  appear. 
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THE  LEGISLATURE  AND  THE  EXECUTIVE. 

Authority  is  exercised,  under  direction  of  the  Sul¬ 
tan  by  the  Grand  Vizier,  head  of  the  civil  government, 
and  the  Sheik-ul  Islam,  head  of  the  church,  both  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Sultan,  the  latter  with  the  nominal  con¬ 
currence  of  the  Ulema,  a  body  including  the  chief 
clergy  and  chief  law  officials.  The  Ulema,  connected 
with  whom  are  the  Mufti  or  interpreters  of  the  Koran, 
comprise  the  chief  judges,  scholars,  and  teachers. 
The  principal  civic  officials  are  termed  Effendi,  Bey, 
or  Paslia. 

The  Grand  Vizier  is  assisted  by  the  Privy  Council, 
consisting  of  ten  members,  heads  of  various  depart¬ 
ments,  and  the  Sheik-ul  Islam. 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT. 

The  Empire  is  divided  into  Vilayets  or  govern¬ 
ments;  these  further  divided  into  Sanjaks  or  prov¬ 
inces,  which  are  separated  into  Kazas  or  districts,  with 
sub-districts  at  times.  The  governor  of  each  vilayet 
is  called  vali  and  is  assisted  by  a  provincial  council. 
The  provinces,  districts,  etc.,  are  managed  by  subordi¬ 
nates,  under  control  of  the  governor.  There  have  been 
some  modifications  of  these  arrangements.  All  subjects 
are  eligible  to  the  highest  state  offices. 

Occasional  local  reform  schemes  have  been  sug¬ 
gested  often  by  foreign  governments,  but  little  perma¬ 
nent  good  has  been  effected.  Generally  such  efforts  are 
made  after  local  insurrections,  as  in  Macedonia,  Arme¬ 
nia,  Yemen,  etc. 

Although  the  state  church  is  the  Mohammedan, 
nine  other  creeds  are  recognized  by  the  government, 
each  of  whom  possesses  its  own  head,  and  the  most 
important  of  which  have  much  influence.  Education 
is  universal,  elementary  being  compulsory  for  boys 
from  six  to  eleven  and  for  girls  from  six  to  ten.  There 
are  all  kinds  of  schools,  primary,  advanced,  art,  tech¬ 
nical.  In  the  recent  revolution  women  took  a  leading 
part  by  reason  of  their  intellectual  prominence. 
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THE  CIVIL  COURT. 

Foreigners  are  under  the  law  of  their  respective 
lands,  and  can  he  brought  to  trial  before  a  court  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  their  consul.  In  cases  of  real  property, 
the  Ottoman  civil  law  has  jurisdiction,  which  also 
tries  cases  between  foreign  and  Turkish  subjects,  an 
interpreter  or  dragoman  of  the  foreign  consulate 
attending. 


Japan. 


A  CONSTITUTIONAL  MONARCHY. 


ACCORDING  to  the  Japanese,  their  empire  was 
founded  660  B.C.  or  over  2,570  years  ago  by  an 
emperor  whose  dynasty  still  reigns. 


THE  CONSTITUTION. 

Having  been  an  absolute  monarchy,  on  February 
11,  1889  a  Constitution  with  seven  chapters  and 
seventy-six  articles  was  announced,  which  makes  the 
Emperor  head  of  the  nation  with  ten  cabinet  min¬ 
isters  who  are  his  advisers  appointed  by  him  and 
responsible  to  him.  A  Privy  Council  also  aids,  while 
the  consent  of  the  Imperial  Diet  is  necessary  for  the 
Emperor’s  legislative  powers.  The  Constitution  has 
more  of  a  German  than  American  or  British  basis. 

There  is  one  great  difference  between  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  Japan  and  that  of  Western  nations.  In  Eu¬ 
rope,  the  constitution  of  the  various  states  were  forced 
from  autocratic  rulers  whose  peoples  revolted  against 
the  suppression  of  their  individual  rights.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  this,  the  aim  of  these  constitutions  is  to 
curtail  the  power  of  the  monarch  and  to  insist  upon 
the  right  of  the  people. 

Japan’s  Constitution,  on  the  contrary,  was  born 
of  the  Emperor’s  desire  that  his  country  should  take 
its  place  among  the  great  civilized  nations,  and  the 
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constitutional  government  was  formed  long  before 
the  nation  had  thought  of  popular  right  and  a 
Parliament. 

THE  LEGISLATURE. 

The  Diet  consists  of  a  House  of  Peers  and  a  House 
of  Representatives.  The  former  is  composed  of  male 
members  of  the  imperial  family,  the  nobility  of  all 
ranks,  persons  above  thirty  years  of  age  nominated 
by  the  Emperor  for  services  to  the  State  or  for  great 
learning  and  representatives  of  the  highest  tax-pay¬ 
ers.  The  term  varies  from  seven  years  to  life.  There 
are  three  hundred  and  seventy-nine  Peers.  The  Repre¬ 
sentative  number  three  hundred  and  seventy-nine,  or 
one  member  to  126,000  of  the  population.  Voting  is 
by  secret,  single  ballot.  Male  citizens,  not  less  than 
thirty  years  old,  are  eligible  to  election.  Electors  must 
pay  a  certain  tax,  be  not  less  than  twenty-five  years 
old,  and  have  other  qualifications.  The  President  and 
Vice-President  of  both  Houses  are  nominated  by  the 
Emperor;  the  Representatives  select  three  of  their 
members  for  the  choice.  The  Diet  meets  annually. 

THE  JUDICIARY. 

A  modern  judiciary  system  has  been  established. 
Judges  cannot  be  removed  save  for  crime.  There  are 
four  kinds  of  courts:  sub-district,  district,  appellate, 
and  court  of  cassation.  The  forty-nine  district  courts, 
with  three  judges,  have  a  more  extensive  original  ju¬ 
risdiction,  and  revision  over  the  sub-district  courts, 
who  have  but  one  judge.  The  seven  courts  of  appeal, 
with  five  judges,  exercise  an  appellate  jurisdiction  over 
the  district  courts  and  are  themselves  subject  to  appeal 
to  the  court  of  cassation  with  its  seven  judges,  acting  as 
a  supreme  court.  The  Emperor  has  direct  supervision 
over  a  court  dealing  with  disputes  respecting  adminis¬ 
trative  affairs.  The  Emperor  appoints  directly  some 
judges,  and  others  on  nomination  of  the  minister  of 
justice.  For  cases  connected  with  the  military  and 
naval  services  courts  martial  are  provided, 
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LOCAL  GOVERNMENT. 

Japan  proper  is  divided  into  prefectures  Fu  and 
Ken.  These  are  subdivided  into  municipalities  Shi, 
and  counties  Gun,  and  these  last  into  towns  Cho,  and 
villages,  Sob.  These  administrative  divisions  are 
also  local  corporations  of  the  same  name.  In  each  pre¬ 
fecture  are  a  governor,  an  assembly,  and  a  council, 
over  which  the  governor  presides.  In  each  county  are 
a  sheriff,  a  county  assembly,  and  a  council,  over  which 
the  sheriff  presides.  Each  municipality  has  a  mayor, 
an  assembly  and  a  council  over  which  the  mayor  pre¬ 
sides.  In  each  town  and  village  are  a  chief  magistrate 
and  an  assembly. 

The  governor  and  the  sheriff  thus  represent  both 
the  Executive  of  the  State  and  the  prefectural  assem¬ 
bly  and  council  or  the  county  assembly  and  council. 
The  municipal  council  and  the  chief  magistrate  act 
similarly  for  the  local  corporation  or  the  town  or  vil¬ 
lage  assembly.  The  mayor  and  the  chief  magistrate 
manage  the  state  and  prefecture,  and  in  the  latter 
case  also  the  county.  The  assemblies  decide  mainly 
upon  financial  subjects;  the  councils  on  matters  dele¬ 
gated  by  the  assemblies  and  on  subjects  of  urgent 
necessity  when  their  respective  assemblies  are  not 
in  session. 

The  Government  appoints  governor  and  sheriff; 
the  mayor  is  one  of  the  three  candidates  elected  by 
the  municipal  assembly  who  has  been  approved  by 
the  Emperor;  the  chief  magistrate  is  elected  by  town 
or  village  assembly,  with  the  governor’s  approval. 


China. 


AN  ABSOLUTE  MONARCHY. 


OF  Manchu  origin,  the  present  dynasty  dates  from 
1644,  although  the  list  of  canonized  emperors  of 
the  line  goes  back  six  generations  earlier. 
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The  Empire’s  laws  are  laid  down  in  the  Collected 
Rides  of  the  Ch’ing  Dynasty ,  which  order  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  state  to  be  founded  on  the  government  of 
the  family. 


HOW  GOVERNED. 

The  government  of  China  is  autocratic,  but  now 
having  a  prime  minister — and  its  decrees  and  edicts 
are  published  daily  in  the  Peking  Gazette.  Advisory 
bodies  guard  the  executive,  the  leading  ones  being  the 
Grand,  and  the  Government  Councils.  While  possess¬ 
ing  no  executive  power,  their  members  are  taken  from 
the  heads  of  the  chief  state  department.  There  is 
also  an  advisory  Senate,  established  in  1907. 

The  Administration,  by  edict  of  November  6,  1906, 
is  carried  on  by  ten  boards :  foreign  affairs,  commerce, 
civil  office,  revenue,  ceremonies,  war,  punishments, 
communications  (railways,  etc.),  interior  and  educa¬ 
tion.  A  naval  board  has  been  added. 

Above  the  central  government  is  the  board  of  pub¬ 
lic  censors  of  from  forty  to  fifty  members,  with  two 
presidents,  one  of  Chinese  and  one  of  Manchu  origin. 
All  the  members  can  present  any  remonstrance  to 
the  emperor.  At  the  meetings  of  each  of  the  boards, 
one  censor  must  attend. 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT. 

The  eighteen  provinces  have  each  a  viceroy  or 
governor  responsible  to  the  Emperor  for  the  political, 
judicial,  military  and  financial  administrations.  He 
has  various  aids.  Each  province  is  divided  into  pre¬ 
fectures,  governed  by  a  prefect  and  these  into  dis¬ 
tricts,  with  a  district  magistrate.  A  tao,  or  circuit, 
embraces  two  or  more  prefectures,  whose  officials  are 
each  responsible  to  his  immediate  superior. 

The  government  believes  that  the  standard  of  the 
general  masses  is  not  high  enough  for  them  to  have 
complete  local  government,  but  the  Empire’s  atten- 
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tion  is  being  more  and  more  directed  to  develop  the 
provinces  and  communities.  No  less  hopeful  are  the 
signs  of  far  greater  improvement  in  public  education, 
finance,  and  other  fields. 

THE  JUDICIARY. 

Chinese  law  is  based  on  olden  customs.  There  are 
two  kinds,  lut  and  laij  the  former  permanent,  the  lat¬ 
ter  subject  to  change.  There  are  laws  civil,  general, 
fiscal,  military,  and  those  relating  to  public  works. 
Criminal  law  is  simple;  the  punishment  depends  on 
the  judge.  Torture  is  used  to  elicit  testimony.  In 
theory  no  one  is  condemned  until  he  admits  his  crime. 
The  punishments  are  flogging  with  the  bamboo,  exile, 
death  by  strangling,  or  losing  one’s  head.  Lawyers, 
in  the  Western  meaning  of  the  word,  are  not  known. 
Oaths  are  taken  on  a  rooster’s  head  chopped  from  its 
body. 


PART  VII. 

The  Citizen  and  Government. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

Education. 

FIRST  EDUCATIONAL  EFFORTS  OF  THE  PILGRIM 
s FATHERS. 

N  a  special  sense  education  has  had  a  development 
m,  in  America  very  unlike  that  in  other  countries.  It  is 
yg?  not  necessary  to  look  far  to  find  the  reason.  It  is  in 
the  inherent  qualities  of  a  people  that  crossed  the  wide 
sea  and  endured  great  perils  to  make  new  homes  in 
a  wilderness;  and  it  is  closely  related  to  the  remote, 
isolated,  and  independent  situation  they  came  to  oc¬ 
cupy,  as  well  as  to  the  political  and  religious  views 
they  came  to  hold,  and  to  the  relations  which  at  first 
they  sustained  to  the  governments  they  set  up  for 
themselves  in  their  new  homes.  One  may  easily  see 
the  differences  that  distinguish  the  school  systems  of 
the  American  States  from  those  of  other  countries, 
but  he  will  be  at  a  loss  to  see  the  reason  why  those 
differences  came  to  be,  or  to  understand  what  they 
really  mean,  unless  he  searches  out  the  history  and 
inquires  into  the  motives  of  the  people  that  were 
responsible  for  them. 

The  first  settlers  in  America  had  to  depend  upon 
themselves.  No  doubt  they  expected  that  whatever 
was  accomplished  they  must  work  out  for  themselves. 
With  no  understanding  of  what  the  circumstances  were 
to  be,  or  of  the  difficulties  they  might  encounter,  they 
must  have  reasoned,  in  a  brave  way,  that  eventually 
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they  would  improve  their  situation,  according  to  their 
understanding  of  what  that  would  mean.  They  could 
have  expected  very  little  from  Government,  because 
the  Governments  of  which  they  were  subjects  were 
selfish  organizations,  having  enough  to  do  to  maintain 
themselves,  and  with  little  interest  in  their  subjects 
beyond  the  perpetuation  or  extension  of  their  own 
power;  and  also  because  they  were  unreliable  if  not 
rebellious  subjects.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers  came  to  the 
bleak  Massachusetts  coast  mainly  for  freer  religious 
privileges.  They  had  fled  from  England  to  Holland 
for  that  reason,  and  had  come  from  Holland  to 
America  to  prevent  their  absorption  by  the  Dutch. 

•  Apparently  they  would  not  have  been  able  to  reach 

America  but  for  the  aid  of  commercial  speculators, 

who  received  their  compensation  from  the  result  of 

many  years  of  labor  on  the  part  of  those  whom  they 

had  aided.  The  Puritans  that  settled  at  Massachusetts 

* 

Bay  came  to  America  because  of  differences  with  the 
English  Government,  which  dominated  both  State  and 
Church,  over  questions  relating  to  political  and 
religious  matters.  No  doubt  they  came  with  a  view 
to  larger  freedom,  but  mainly  because  they  were  in 
the  minority  in  England;  it  is  clear  enough,  however, 
that  they  came  without  expecting  to  separate  them¬ 
selves  wholly  from  the  English  political  or  religious 
systems,  although  they  did  not  look  for  support  from 
either  of  them.  The  English  Government  was  indif¬ 
ferent  about  them,  but  was  naturally  interested  in 
English  colonization.  The  first  Dutch  settlers  came 
in  the  employ  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  for 
the  furtherance  of  trade  and  commerce. 

In  neither  case  was  any  fresh  educational  motive 
or  any  new  plan  about  schools  involved.  There  was 
no  change  whatever  in  the  thought  of  either  of  these 
groups  of  early  colonists  about  schools  for  years  after 
they  had  made  their  homes  in  the  new  world.  They 
intended  to  continue  doing  in  the  new  world  just  what 
they  had  been  doing  in  the  old  world  about  the  educa- 
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tion  of  their  children.  They  did  so  continue  until  their 
democracy  grew  free  and  forceful  and  began  to  exert 
its  quickening  influence  upon  education.  Transition 
over  the  sea  did  not  of  itself  create  in  these  people  a 
purpose  that  was  not  a  factor  in  their  plans  when  they 
moved  out  of  a  well-settled  environment  into  an  in¬ 
choate  and  unformed  one.  The  Dutchmen  continued 
to  be  Dutchmen,  and  the  Englishmen  continued  to  be 
Englishmen,  just  as  long  as  they  could.  They  expected 
to  continue  the  ways  of  Dutchmen  and  Englishmen 
about  weaving  and  farming  and  teaching,  and  every¬ 
thing  else,  with  the  possible  exception  that  they  hoped 
to  have  their  own  way  a  little  more  freely  about  manag¬ 
ing  their  religious  matters  and  about  the  forms  and 
ceremonies  and  other  arrangements  in  their  churches. 
They  had  no  conception  whatever  of  the  new  religious, 
political,  industrial,  and  physical  development  which 
has  since  then  made  America  what  it  is.  Many 
writers,  not  excepting  many  historical  writers,  have 
said  much  regarding  them  in  apparent  oblivion  of  that 
fact. 

So  the  first  American  settlers  did  the  altogether 
natural  thing,  so  far  as  schools  were  concerned.  The 
Pilgrims  did  nothing  for  at  least  fifty  years  after 
landing.  The  little  that  they  dif  they  allowed  to  go 
unrecorded,  and  there  is  no  record  whatever  of  any 
school  in  the  Plymouth  Colony  until  after  1670. 

THE  DUTCH  CALL  FOR  SCHOOLMASTERS.  *  ^ 

The  Dutch  at  New  Amsterdam  organized  schools 
very  soon  after  there  were  enough  of  these  colonists 
to  set  up  any  kind  of  government  or  to  do  anything 
else  that  required  organizing  and  managing.  They 
had  been  accustomed  in  Holland  to  free  primary 
schools  as  well  as  to  universities,  for  through  the  suc¬ 
cessful  struggle  for  independence  from  Spain  they  had 
gained  some  of  the  attributes  of  democratic  self-gov¬ 
ernment.  When  they  settled  in  the  new  world  by  the 
assistance  of,  and  to  carry  on  the  business  of,  the 
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Dutch  West  India  Company,  and  also  to  give  the 
Netherland  Republic  a  colony  in  America,  they  were 
enjoined  to  set  up  schools  as  well  as  churches.  School¬ 
masters  were  a  part  of  the  governmental  establishment 
of  Holland.  The  little  colony  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Hudson  River  asked  that  schoolmasters  be  sent  over, 
and  they  were  sent  over.  They  organized  and  main¬ 
tained  many  schools  in  the  first  generation  of  the 
colony,  and  at  least  one  of  those  school  continues  to 
this  day. 

THE  PURITANS  FOUND  HARVARD  COLLEGE. 

The  Puritans  at  Massachusetts  Bay  organized 
Harvard  College  (1636)  before  they  built  an  ele¬ 
mentary  school.  That,  too,  was  logical.  It  was  setting 
up  the  English  plan.  That  plan  trained  the  favored 
few  for  the  offices  of  Church  and  State,  which  were 
all  one  in  New  England  as  in  Old  England;  and  the 
Puritans  were  content  if  the  rest  learned  enough  to 
read  the  Bible,  which  a  good  many  of  them  failed  to 
do.  For  long  years  a  great  many  never  acquired  the 
power  to  write  their  names.  There  is  no  evidence  of 
primary  schools  in  the  Massachusetts  colony  for  many 
years  after  the  settlement.  A  4 4 Latin  school”  was 
set  up  soon  after  the  founding  of  the  College  and  as 
a  feeder  to  it;  and  in  a  generation  or  two  other  Latin 
schools,  with  like  motive  and  plan,  were  established 
in  the  villages  that  had  sprung  up  around  the  country ; 
but  generations  of  New  Englanders  had  to  come  and 
go  before  there  was  any  realization,  or  indeed  any  con¬ 
ception,  of  the  independent  and  common  school, 
managed  by  the  civil  State  without  domination  by  the 
Church,  in  which  all  children  had  equal  right  and 
identical  opportunities. 

EARLY  PRECEPTORS  OF  THE  PURITANS. 

While  the  little  light  of  democracy  was  flickering  in 
the  rather  inhospitable  new-world  socket,  the  teaching 
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of  the  children  in  secular  as  well  as  religious  matters 
was  left  to  the  churches.  The  ministers  were  dominant 
in  all  the  affairs  of  the  people.  They  were  the  best- 
educated  men  in  the  community  and  had  peculiar 
standing  and  prerogative  through  the  interdependence 
of  Church  and  State.  Their  influence  over  political 
policies  was  decisive,  and  they  had  theories  which  not 
only  banished  from  the  colony  and  sent  to  the  wilder¬ 
ness  and  the  savages  those  who  differed  with  them,  but 
also  consigned  their  souls  to  lakes  of  brimstone  which 
were  already  on  fire,  and  which  they  confidently  pre¬ 
dicted  would  burn  forever.  The  theories  of  these  men 
being  widely,  almost  universally,  accepted  in  a  theo¬ 
cratic  civil  government,  their  influence  was  decisive. 
Of  course  they  were  men  of  lofty  character,  and  it  is 
more  than  possible  that  an  ignorant  people  had  better 
be  under  such  influences  than  under  weaker  ones.  At 
all  events,  the  clergymen  held  the  education  of  the 
people  in  their  hands  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  colonial  period  in  America. 

The  world  ideals  of  education  were  low,  and  surely 
they  could  not  be  otherwise  among  a  people  who  were 
almost  wholly  without  books,  who  had  to  struggle  with 
all  their  might  for  bread,  and  who  were  not  only  con¬ 
tinually  harrassed  and  many  of  them  massacred  by 
Indians,  but  were  also  engaged  in  continual  and 
bloody  wars  which  were  to  settle  whether  savagery  or 
civilization,  whether  the  English  or  the  French  kings 
and  systems  of  government,  or  whether  democracy  and 
independence  should  prevail  in  the  land.  All  through 
this  long  and  trying  period  the  minister  went  from 
house  to  house,  making  his  pastoral  calls  and  inci¬ 
dentally  seeing  to  it  that  the  children  were  taught  to 
read.  That  was  a  duty  which  he  told  the  parents 
devolved  upon  them.  If  they  could  perform  it  and 
did  not,  he  was  unsparing  in  his  censure,  because  in 
his  view  if  the  soul  of  the  child  were  lost  for  lack 
of  ability  to  read  the  Bible  it  would  be  their  fault. 
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If  they  could  not  teach  the  children,  he  made  some 
arrangement  to  have  them  taught  by  some  neighbor,  if 
that  were  practicable;  and  if  it  were  not  very  often 
he  taught  them  himself.  This  system  naturally  grew 
into  parish  schools,  which  were  under  the  minister’s 
charge  and  were  often  taught  by  him  or  his  assistant. 
In  this  way  frequently  the  teacher  of  the  school  came 
to  be  an  assistant  to  the  minister.  Certainly  the 
teacher  was  appointed  by  the  minister  or  with  his 
approval.  Of  course,  whatever  was  done  in  the  school 
must  have  his  approbation,  for  it  had  to  conform  to 
the  doctrines  and  theories  of  the  church  over  which 
he  presided  with  a  spiritual  purpose  and  an  autocratic 
power  that  no  ordinary  mortal  dared  question. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  parish  schools 
were  worthless.  Of  course,  they  would  make  a  very 
sorry  comparison  with  our  modern  schools,  but  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  the  minister  was  the  best  educated  man 
in  the  village,  and  often  he  was  a  classical  scholar. 
The  school  was  primitive,  to  be  sure,  but  very  often 
it  drilled  in  the  elements  of  power  so  thoroughly  that 
the  child  was  well  equipped  for  the  simple  life  he  was 
to  lead.  And  the  life  was  one  that  did  much  to  sharpen 
his  perceptive  and  observing  faculties,  as  it  certainly 
did  much  to  establish  industrial  habits  that  were  both 
regular  and  educative.  The  school  was  usually  small, 
and  each  child  had  the  advantage  of  the  close  attention 
of  the  teacher;  and,  almost  without  exception,  the 
teacher  was  a  young  man  or  woman  of  excellent  quality 
and  ambitious  purpose  who  was  directly  and  keenly 
interested  in  the  proficiency  and  well-being  of  each 
child. 

But  these  schools  were  4 4 few  and  far  between.’ ’ 
They  were  necessarily  limited  to  the  small  hamlets 
that  had  grown  to  be  large  enough  to  support  a  church. 
There  were  not  many  farms  or  settlements  at  any 
great  distance  from  the  hamlets  and  villages  through 
the  colonial  days  because  of  the  danger  from  wild 
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animals  and  Indians.  The  whole  country  was  in 
danger  from  Indians  until  after  the  Revolution.  The 
people  had  to  live  together  to  protect  themselves,  and 
of  course  it  was  impossible  for  children  to  go  far  from 
home  in  an  unsettled  country  in  order  to  attend  school. 
Moreover,  there  were  no  schools  and  could  he  none 
outside  of  the  little  settlements,  and  there  were  no  safe 
highways  for  travel  at  all.  So  the  colonial  schools  in 
America  were  very  few,  and  what  there  were  had  de¬ 
parted  very  little  from  the  character  of  the  schools 
in  the  old  countries  from  which  the  people  or  their 
ancestors  had  come. 

ENGLISH  DISAPPROVAL  OF  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  MASSES. 

This  was  so  not  only  because  the  habits  and  think¬ 
ing  of  the  people  were  fixed  and  slow  of  change,  hut 
more  particularly  because  of  the  control  of  the  home 
government  over  the  affairs  of  the  colonies.  The 
English  Government  had  become  practically  supreme 
and  universal  in  all  the  colonies  before  the  Revolution, 
and  that  Government  was  opposed  to  any  system  of 
schools  for  the  free  and  liberal  education  of  all  the 
children  of  the  people.  It  adhered,  of  course,  to  the 
educational  policy  that  prevailed,  and  for  practical 
purposes  still  prevails,  in  England.  That  policy 
trained  the  children  of  the  favored  class  through  fitting 
schools  and  colleges  for  service  in  the  Church  and  the 
State,  or  with  a  view  to  an  idle  sort  of  life  in  aris¬ 
tocratic  society;  in  very  simple  primary  schools,  it 
taught  the  children  of  the  working  classes  to  read  and 
write;  hut  it  was  distinctly  opposed  to  educating  the 
masses  very  liberally,  for  fear  that  they  would  learn 
and  exact  their  natural  rights.  That  policy  kept  the 
poor  down  quite  as  much  as  it  helped  the  rich  up,  and 
its  practice  was  insisted  upon  in  America  quite  as 
much  as  in  England.  There  was  little  trouble  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  this  policy  in  New  England,  where  the  English 
feeling  and  outlook  was  strong;  but  in  New  York, 
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where  the  Dutch  influence  still  prevailed,  there  was 
frequent  conflict  between  the  Dutch  colonial  legisla¬ 
ture  and  the  English  royal  governor  over  schools  for 
all  the  people.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  not  at  all 
strange  that  in  all  America  there  were,  prior  to  the 
separation  from  Great  Britain,  only  a  half  dozen  weak 
colleges,  with  a  small  number  of  fitting  schools  or 
“ academies’ ’  in  the  larger  or  more  progressive  towns 
for  the  more  well-to-do;  and  for  the  children  of  the 
masses  a  weak  but  respectable  primary  school  under 
church  influences  in  the  villages. 

These  schools  had  no  organic  relationship  and  not 
much  in  common.  Each  was  wholly  dependent  upon 
its  own  constituents  and  was  a  law  unto  itself.  No 
one  ever  thought  of  State  support  for  elementary 
schools.  The  home  Government  gave  no  moneyed  sup¬ 
port  to  colonial  schools.  In  several  instances  a  colony 
gave  some  aid  to  a  colonial  college,  but  the  academies 
and  primary  schools  had  to  depend  upon  the  support 
of  those  that  patronized  them.  The  usual  rule  of  sup¬ 
port  was  that  each  family  should  pay  ratably  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  number  of  days  the  children  of  the  household 
attended  the  school.  Indeed,  it  must  be  said  that  this 
manner  of  support  continued  for  many  years  after 
independence  was  attained :  there  was  no  acceptance 
as  yet  of  the  doctrine  that  all  the  property  of  the  people 
is  pledged  to  educate  all  the  children  of  the  people. 
But  national  independence  was  to  change  all  this, 
slowly  and  hesitatingly  at  first  and  then  rapidly  and 
forcefully. 


THE  REVIVAL  OF  LEARNING. 

With  national  independence  came  a  new  national 
feeling.  The  long  war  which  gained  independence  had 
pretty  nearly  overthrown  all  the  schools  that  were  in 
operation,  and  it  had  also  monopolized  the  thought  of 
the  people.  All  thought  was  upon  military  success, 
and  the  hard  times,  enormous  debts,  and  scarcity  of 
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money,  made  impracticable,  for  the  time  being,  any 
plans  for  intellectual  progress.  But  with  independence 
came  responsibility,  and  the  people  were  nearly  all  of 
a  race  that  rises  courageously  to  meet  responsibility. 
With  a  buoyant  spirit  and  a  hopeful  outlook,  they 
realized  that  now  there  could  be  no  European  inter¬ 
ference  with  their  educational  plans,  and  also  that  they 
must  make  their  own  plans.  The  few  colleges  were 
reopened,  academies  were  rehabilitated  and  more  were 
established,  and  the  elementary  schools  began  to  take 
shape  and  form  again.  The  momentous  work  of 
developing  a  national  system  of  schools  was  begun. 

Of  course,  it  had  to  go  slowly,  for  there  was  none 
to  copy  after.  It  is  doubtful,  too,  whether  people 
would  have  copied  any  other  system,  for  it  was  long 
years  before  they  were  disposed  to  approve  anything 
in  Europe,  no  matter  how  much  merit  it  might  have. 
But  there  was  no  system  in  Europe  that  could  be 
adopted  in  whole,  and  there  was  not  much  in  the 
European  systems  that  was  adaptable  to  American 
ideas.  A  pure  democracy,  and  particularly  one  that 
was  rather  conceited  and  bumptious,  had  to  have  a 
school  system  of  its  own.  To  evolve  such  a  system  it 
was  compelled  to  move  with  uncertain  steps,  to  make 
mistakes  and  profit  by  them,  and  to  be  guided  by  needs 
that  could  not  be  anticipated.  Democratic  government 
had  to  unfold  slowly  and  wait  long  before  it  could 
know  what  it  wanted  or  what  it  could  do  in  the  way  of 
schools. 


THE  CHANGES  OF  A  CENTURY. 

It  is  now  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  since  in¬ 
dependence  of  Old-World  government  was  declared. 
About  one  half  of  that  period  was  required  to  develop 
schools  and  to  weld  them  together  into  some  sort  of 
coherent  system ;  and  the  other  half  has  been  occupied 
in  making  that  system  responsive  to  the  continually 
advancing  ideas  of  people  who  have  been  steadily 
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enlarging  their  political  power  and  have  been  intent 
upon  using  it  to  suit  themselves.  Up  to  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century  the  aim  was  to  establish  schools 
within  reach  of  every  home,  and  the  homes  were  being 
made  upon  new  land,  not  only  in  the  old  States,  but  in 
new  States  that  were  being  formed  all  the  way  to  the 
Pacific  coast.  It  had  become  more  and  more  safe  to 
live  somewhat  widely  apart,  for  the  Indians  had  been 
subdued  and  dangerous  animals  were  rapidly 
destroyed.  The  people  very  generally  appreciated  the 
need  of  schools,  but  of  course  there  were  many  who  did 
not  feel  very  keenly  about  it,  and  many  more  who 
could  not  distinguish  between  a  good  school  and  a 
worthless  one.  The  oversight  of  the  ministers  was  now 
being  withdrawn  because  people  of  different  denomina¬ 
tions  were  settling  the  new  territory  and  some 
objection  was  made  to  sectarian  influences  in  the 
schools. 

THE  STATE  TAKES  A  HAND  IN  SCHOOL  SUPPORT. 

The  State  governments  began  to  do  some  things 
to  encourage  the  spread  of  schools,  although  it  was 
hard  for  them  to  realize  that  they  were  bound  to  do 
much  more  than  encourage  the  people  to  maintain 
schools  by  giving  them  a  little  money  and  sending  them 
some  benevolent  advice.  But  they  created  State 
school  funds  and  distributed  them  to  schools  on  the 
basis  of  attendance  of  pupils  or  of  expenses  incurred 
by  local  communities.  This  involved  the  keeping  of 
records,  and  the  collating  and  publication  of  them,  and 
this  in  time  appealed  to  local  pride  and  roused  public 
sentiment.  School  districts  were  formed  and  laws 
relating  to  the  character  and  course  of  the  schools 
began  to  be  enacted. 

THE  OLD-FASHIONED  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 

Long  before  1850  some  definite  steps  had  been  taken 
to  assure  reasonable  qualifications  on  the  part  of  the 
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teachers.  In  the  New  England  States  this  was  done 
in  a  very  indifferent  way  by  requiring  the  sanction 
of  the  “school  committee”  or  the  “selectmen”  of  the 
town,  or  of  the  minister  or  a  committee  of  ministers; 
in  the  Middle  States  school  commissioners  or  superin¬ 
tendents  issued  licenses  to  teachers,  hut  often  these 
licenses  were  issued  as  a  matter  of  favor,  political  or 
otherwise,  and  very  frequently  there  was  no  examina¬ 
tion  and  no  capacity  for  holding  an  examination.  The 
whole  system  was  crude,  but  still  it  sprang  up  wherever 
settlers  established  their  homes.  The  people  managed 
the  affairs  of  these  schools  for  themselves  by  meeting 
annually  or  oftener  in  “school  meetings”  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  and  by  appointing  trustees  or  directors  who 
transacted  the  business  of  the  districts  between  meet¬ 
ings.  In  this  way  the  people  were  themselves  trained 
in  public  business  and  their  interest  in  affairs  of  com¬ 
mon  concern  was  much  augmented.  By  this  means 
also  the  schools  became  knitted  together  into  a  system, 
and  the  relations  to  other  schools,  which  they  came 
gradually  to  sustain,  were  helpful  to  each.  The  affairs 
of  all  the  schools  became  more  and  more  regulated, 
and  the  whole  system  gathered  both  coherency  and 
enthusiasm. 


THE  PERIOD  OF  PROGRESS. 

In  later  years  we  have  erected  more  imposing 
school-houses,  developed  a  more  highly  educated  and 
uniformly  trained  teaching  force,  increased  greatly 
the  number  of  pupils,  and  so  have  created  an  infinitely 
more  substantial  school  system  than  we  had  through 
the  middle  years  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  but  there 
is  no  period  in  the  educational  progress  of  this  or  any 
other  country  more  interesting  to  the  student  of  educa¬ 
tion,  and  none  reflecting  more  honor  upon  the  people 
concerned  in  it,  than  the  period  that  witnessed  the  full 
and  virile  maturity  of  the  old  order  of  schools,  and 
saw  them  as  they  were  coming,  without  knowing  it,  to 
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the  transformation  into  the  new  order.  Those  schools 
were  both  the  products  and  the  servants  of  a  primitive 
but  still  a  high  and  an  aggressive  civilization.  To 
appreciate  either  that  civilization  or  its  schools,  one 
must  remember  that  it  was  essentially  comprised  of 
people  of  Anglo-Saxon  blood,  with  strong  religious 
feeling  and  seasoned  industrial  habits,  breaking  a  new 
land  and  bent  upon  upbuilding  an  intellectual  empire 
and  a  political  estate  which  should  be  the  ample  proof 
of  their  wisdom,  or  the  wisdom  of  their  fathers,  in 
moving  out  of  an  old  and  settled  civilization  into  a 
new  one  which  they  could  shape  to  their  satisfaction. 
Those  people  were  essentially  an  agricultural  people. 
Freed  from  the  harassing  conditions  of  both  white  and 
Indian  warfare,  they  had  spread  over  large  areas  of 
farming  and  forest  country  and  they  had  been  made 
hardy,  both  in  body  and  mind,  by  the  fact  that  they 
had  to  defend  themselves  against  dangerous  foes  and 
get  their  living  out  of  an  almost  unconquerable  soil. 
It  was  before  the  time  of  much  railroad  development. 
There  were  not  many  attractive  towns,  and  there  was 
little  to  lead  ambitious  young  men  and  women  to  think 
that  they  could  better  their  situations  by  going  away 
from  home.  The  literature  they  read — and  they  did 
read — would  seem  dry  to  this  generation,  but  it  was 
good  intellectual  and  moral  pabulum,  and  there  was 
little  in  it  to  disturb  the  attachments  that  all  had  for 
the  local  situation.  Families  were  large  and  there  were 
live  boys  and  girls  in  plenty.  So  there  had  to  be 
schools  in  reach  of  every  house,  and  the  district  school  - 
house  became  the  center  of  innumerable  activities  of 
a  culturing  and  stimulating  character. 

THE  LITTLE  RED  SCHOOLHOUSE. 

The  schoolhouses  by  the  roadside,  two  or  three 
miles  apart,  or  certainly  at  every  cross-roads,  were 
one-room,  weather-worn  affairs.  At  the  time  of  which 
we  are  speaking  they  were  ordinarily  clapboarded 
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structures  painted  red;  giving  rise  to  the  phrase,  “the 
little  red  schoolhouse,”  which  all  real  Americans 
cherish.  Sometimes  a  line  of  white  was  painted  up 
and  down  the  corners  and  along  the  eaves,  in  response 
to  the  natural  trend  toward  colonial  architecture,  but 
there  was  nothing  more  in  the  way  of  adornment.  But 
no  one  would  be  struck  with  consternation  if  it  never 
had  been  painted  at  all,  or  if  that  had  been  done  so 
long  ago  that  no  vestige  of  color  remained.  Indeed, 
not  infrequently  these  houses  were  built  of  logs  or 
stone.  It  made  little  difference,  for  the  interest  was 
in  what  was  doing  rather  than  in  the  building  in  which 
it  was  done.  The  old  house  was  not  very  often  re¬ 
placed  with  a  new  one  because  there  was  little  money 
in  the  neighborhood  and  old  things  were  made  to  do 
until  they  could  do  no  longer.  So  the  house,  inside 
and  out,  bore  the  markings  of  successive  generations 
of  boys  and  girls,  who  had  to  find  some  way  for  making 
themselves  remembered  to  those  that  were  to  come 
after  them. 


REWARDS  OF  MERIT. 

The  furnishings  were  plain  enough.  The  desks  for 
both  teacher  and  pupils  were  made  by  a  carpenter. 
At  first  they  were  strung  along  the  walls,  but  later 
they  were  set  across  the  room  in  two  or  three  rows. 
They  were  sufficiently  inclosed  to  cover  up  as  much 
mischief  as  boys  fell  into,  and  that  was  often  con¬ 
siderable.  A  wooden  blackboard  stood  upon  a  rickety 
easel  or  hung  on  the  wall.  A  wood-burning  stove  was 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  room  or  a  little  back  from 
the  center,  and  in  the  corner  there  was  a  mop,  a  broom, 
and  a  “patent  pail”  with  a  tin  dipper.  The  boys  kept 
up  the  fire  in  cold  weather,  and  as  a  reward  for  being 
good  the  favored  children  were  allowed  to  go  to  the 
nearest  neighbor’s  house  for  a  pail  of  water,  morning 
and  afternoon,  to  the  end  that  the  childish  thirst  might 
not  become  fatal.  When  the  warm  days  came,  in 
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spring,  teacher  and  pupils  would  break  the  routine  and 
make  a  spurt  and  clean  the  schoolhouse. 

THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOLMARM. 

In  these  schools  there  were  two  classes  of  teachers 
and  two  classes  of  pupils.  In  the  summer  a  young 
woman,  usually  the  half-grown  daughter  of  a  near-by 
farmer,  taught  primary  children;  and  in  the  winter  a 
stalwart  young  man,  very  likely  from  the  same  district, 
taught  stalwart  boys  and  buxom  girls.  The  teaching 
in  the  summer-time  was  necessarily  confined  to  the 
“A  B  C  V’  and  a  little  lettering  upon  a  slate  or  black¬ 
board.  The  text-books  were  few,  crude,  and  unattract¬ 
ive  ;  but  the  value  of  everything  in  the  world  is  relative, 
and  when  children  know  of  nothing  better  they  get  a 
good  deal  out  of  what  they  have. 

TRIALS  OF  A  SCHOOLMASTER. 

In  the  winter  there  was  more  serious  work  in  more 
ways  than  one.  The  teacher  had  to  be  able  to  teach 
school  and  he  also  had  to  be  able  to  keep  school,  for 
he  had  pupils  who  were  mentally  alert  and  physically 
strong.  The  teaching  extended  into  every  subject  and 
went  as  far  as  there  was  anyone  in  the  district  to 
demand.  If  the  teacher  could  be  balked  on  any 
abstruse  proposition  in  the  natural  or  mathematical 
sciences,  he  needed  to  move  into  another  district,  if 
he  could  find  one  that  had  not  heard  of  his  misfortune, 
and  there  take  time  for  brushing  up.  But  he  had  other 
than  intellectual  pitfalls.  Every  teacher  that  took  a 
new  school  for  the  winter  well  knew  that  he  would  have 
to  decide  very  soon  whether  he  could  control  the  school. 
Often  this  was  a  question  of  physical  strength.  It  was 
no  uncommon  thing  for  the  bigger  boys  to  combine  in 
an  attack  upon  the  teacher,  and  often  the  teacher  was 
put  out  of  the  schoolhouse  or  even  “ ducked’ ’  in  a 
snow-bank.  So  the  school-teaching  not  only  called  for 
young  men  and  women  who  were  alert  and  forceful, 
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botli  in  body  and  mind,  but  it  gave  them  the  very  best 
training  they  could  have  wished. 

A  SOCIAL  CENTER  FOR  ELOQUENCE,  FUN  AND  FROLIC. 

But  the  school  itself  was  by  no  means  all  there  was 
of  the  district  schoolhouse.  It  was  the  center  of  all 
sorts  of  neighborhood  gatherings.  Prayer-meetings 
were  held  there  nearly  every  week,  and  it  was  wide 
open  to  political  meetings  with  the  recurring  cam¬ 
paigns.  Many  a  coming  statesman  got  his  first  real 
practice  in  oratory  in  expounding  the  political  gospel 
in  the  district  schoolhouse ;  and  many  a  political  leader 
learned  his  first  lessons  about  organization  in  mani¬ 
pulating  the  affairs  of  the  country  school  district.  And 
there  were  4 ‘spelling  bees,”  singing  schools,  debating 
societies,  and  whatever  else  could  provide  a  little  intel¬ 
lectual  exhilaration  to  a  people  who  loved  it,  and  afford 
a  reason  for  the  boys  and  girls  to  get  together. 

All  in  all,  the  district  school — taken  in  connection 
with  the  round  of  work  at  home,  in  which  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family  had  to  do  his  share,  provided  an 
excellent  training  for  the  life  its  pupils  were  to  live. 
Indeed,  it  went  so  much  further  than  that,  in  a  great 
many  cases  it  trained  not  a  few  men  for  leadership 
in  the  great  affairs  of  their  State  and  country.  Its 
“ courses  of  study”  were  not  laid  out  very  scien¬ 
tifically  ;  it  did  not  lead  to  higher  schools ;  its  teaching 
was  marked  by  more  substance  than  “methods”;  its 
discipline  was  often  fitful,  and  punishments  were 
usually  absurd  and  sometimes  brutally  severe;  but  it 
trained  boys  and  girls  for  the  life  they  were  to  lead, 
and  it  inspired  many  a  one  to  make  a  strong  advance 
into  the  great  affairs  of  life.  On  the  whole,  it  met 
the  needs  of  an  exacting  people,  living  in  pioneer  and 
primitive  conditions,  much  better  than  our  modern 
schools  meet  the  requirements  of  a  more  complex 
civilization,  although  they  boast  so  much  in  the 
way  of  sumptuous  embellishments  and  professional 
management. 
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THE  RISE  OF  THE  ACADEMY. 

Until  after  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
there  was  little  education  for  most  American  children 
apart  from  the  simple  school  in  the  “little  red  school- 
house.”  Schools  in  the  villages  were  not  unlike  those 
in  the  farming  districts,  except  where  the  village  had 
grown  to  the  importance  and  dignity  of  establishing 
an  “academy.”  Of  these  there  came  to  be  a  few  in 
the  larger  towns  which  were  aided  by  small  State 
appropriations  in  some  of  the  States,  and  which  gave 
advanced  instruction  in  mathematics  and  began  in¬ 
struction  in  the  ancient  languages.  In  almost 
every  case,  these  were  preparatory  schools  for  par¬ 
ticular  colleges,  so  far  as  they  prepared  pupils  for 
college  at  all;  and  they  had  the  cordial  sympathy  of 
the  colleges  to  which  they  influenced  their  pupils  to  go. 
Some  of  the  academies  made  a  point  of  preparing 
teachers,  and  in  some  cases  they  secured  State  aid  for 
this  work.  But  their  main  support  had  to  come  from 
tuition  fees,  and  very  often  they  were  obliged  to  aug¬ 
ment  the  tuition  fees  by  instruction  in  the  elementary 
or  primary  branches.  These  institutions  were  mainly 
for  boys.  The  colleges  accepted  no  students  but  boys. 

“FEMALE  SEMINARIES  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. ’ ’ 

As  an  offset  to  this  condition,  there  was  a  develop¬ 
ment  of  “female  seminaries”  by  teachers  who  thought 
they  saw  an  opportunity  to  aid  girls  and  to  make  a 
living,  and  a  few  of  these  gained  considerable  renown. 
Here  and  there  in  cities  a  “business  school”  was  set 
up  to  train  boys  in  business  methods,  and  some  of  these 
attracted  and  helped  considerable  numbers.  But  the 
“district  school”  was  the  main  reliance  of  more  than 
nine  tenths  of  the  people  until  the  rising  intelligence 
and  the  advancing  democracy  of  the  nation  broke  out 
into  a  new  movement  of  national,  and  of  even  inter¬ 
national,  significance. 

This  was  the  evolution  of  public  high  schools. 
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These  tax-supported  institutions,  rising  above  the 
grade  of  district  schools,  constituted  the  popular  offset 
to  the  more  aristocratic,  if  not  exclusive,  academies. 
In  the  nature  of  things,  the  academies  were  aristo¬ 
cratic,  even  though  they  did  not  wish  to  be  so.  There 
were  but  few  colleges,  and  only  the  sons  of  the  well- 
to-do  went  to  college  at  all.  Institutions  that  fitted 
boys  for  college  were,  in  consequence  of  that  fact, 
exclusive.  Classical  learning  was  not  at  all  usual,  and 
institutions  that  provided  it  were  necessarily  somewhat 
exclusive.  And  the  tuition  fees  also  were  exclusive. 
In  a  word,  the  academies  were  in  a  very  considerable 
sense  appurtenances  of  the  college:  they  had  been 
pushed  down  among  the  people  by  the  colleges  in  order 
to  secure  students  for  themselves. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  BECOMES  THE  ROYAL  ROAD  TO 

LEARNING. 

The  time  came  when  all  this  was  a  little  irritating 
to  the  masses  of  people,  who  began  to  look  for  a  means 
of  providing  for  their  own  children  the  training  that 
their  more  well-to-do  neighbors  found  for  their  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  academies  because  they  were  able  to  pay 
for  it.  They  found  it  in  establishing  high  schools, 
supported  and  managed  by  the  public  as  were  the 
elementary  schools.  They  were  ‘‘common  schools,’ ’ 
like  the  district  schools,  and  they  opened  their  ad¬ 
vantages  to  girls  as  well  as  boys.  There  was  vehe¬ 
ment  opposition  in  many  quarters  to  charging  such  an 
expense  upon  the  public  treasury,  but  it  was  soon 
established  that  it  was  within  the  political  and  consti¬ 
tutional  power  of  the  people  to  do  this  if  they  wished; 
and  before  long  a  high  school  found  a  home  in  every 
considerable  town  or  village.  It  caused  the  overthrow 
of  many  of  the  academies,  because  the  high  schools 
ordinarily  became  quite  as  efficient  as  the  academies, 
and  not  many  persons  would  pay  for  instruction  they 
could  get  without  charge.  Many  academies  became  the 
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public  high  schools  of  their  towns  or  districts.  But 
good  high  schools,  which  fitted  students  for  college 
and  also  for  life  work  as  well  as,  or  even  better,  than 
had  the  more  exclusive  institutions,  came  into  being 
in  every  considerable  community,  without  reference  to 
whether  an  academy  had  been  there  before  or  not. 

The  results  were  many  and  decisive.  Education 
was  uplifted  throughout  the  country.  The  high  schools 
reacted  in  a  most  stimulating  way  upon  the  elementary 
schools.  Their  pupils  began  to  look  forward  to  going 
to  the  high  school,  though  they  never  had  thought  of 
going  to  the  academy,  and  their  teachers  were  forced 
to  the  necessity  of  arranging  systematic  courses  and 
giving  exact  teaching  which  would  prepare  their  pupils 
to  sustain  themselves  in  the  high  schools.  There  was 
a  new  “yard-stick”  above,  by  which  the  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  must  be  measured.  The  high 
school  became  a  connecting  link  in  making  an  American 
system  of  education.  Before  its  advent  there  had  been 
an  hiatus,  a  break  in  the  road,  which  prevented  the 
far  greater  number  of  children  from  advancing  beyond 
the  instruction  found  in  the  elementary  schools.  The 
academies  did  not  reach  the  masses.  In  four  fifths  of 
the  territory  there  were  no  academies ;  in  the  one  fifth 
they  were  not  free  schools,  as  in  the  very  nature  of 
things  they  could  not  be.  Of  course,  free  schools  of 
grade  sufficiently  advanced  to  prepare  for  college,  or 
for  a  stronger  part  in  a  manner  of  life  that  was  steadily 
becoming  more  complex,  had  tremendous  effects  upon 
the  educational  system  and  upon  the  thinking  of  the 
people. 

One  of  those  effects  was  to  increase  the  attendance 
at  the  colleges  and  to  create  more  colleges.  This  in 
turn,  developed  real  universities.  There  was  not  a 
real  university  in  the  United  States  before  the  latter 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  well  advanced, 
although  there  were  several  institutions  that  called 
themselves  such.  The  difficulty  was  that  the  people 
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of  the  country  were  not  ready  to  support  a  real  uni¬ 
versity,  and  educational  sentiment  in  America  was  pos¬ 
sibly  not  yet  very  conversant  with  the  attributes  of 
institutions  that  had  good  right  to  use  the  name. 

THE  GREAT  STATE  UNIVERSITIES. 

The  high-school  evolution  went  further  than  any¬ 
thing  else  to  create  a  new  type  of  university,  a  really 
democratic  university  as  well  as  a  genuine  university, 
in  the  United  States.  That  was  the  State  university. 
Of  course,  there  were  so-called  State  universities  in 
the  newer  western  States  before  the  higli-school  move¬ 
ment  amounted  to  much.  It  was  usual  for  the  newly 
formed  States  to  provide  for  a  State  university  in  their 
constitutions.  But  they  amounted  to  nothing  more 
than  colleges,  and  sometimes  to  nothing  more  than  high 
schools,  until  energized  and  expanded  by  the  con¬ 
juncture  of  the  high-school  evolution  with  Federal  aid 
to  higher  learning  provided  for  by  the  Congressional 
Land  Grant  Act  of  1862.  These  two  helps  coming 
together  worked  out  great  universities,  managed  and 
supported  by  the  public,  in  all  the  newer  States.  Of 
course,  they  shaped  their  work  to  meet  the  mental 
status  and  to  minister  to  the  vocations  of  the  people. 
And  of  course  they  shocked  the  classically  hide-bound 
leaders  of  the  older  and  endowed  and  more  exclusive 
colleges  of  the  East.  All  the  same,  they  went  on  prov¬ 
ing  that  learning  might  well  concern  itself  with  things 
that  related  to  modern  times  and  that  might  uplift 
living  men  and  women.  They  admitted  students  upon 
their  diplomas  from  the  high  schools.  Some  failed  in 
their  work,  but  they  had  the  “chance”  which  Ameri¬ 
cans  love;  if  they  failed  it  was  their  own  fault;  cer¬ 
tainly  there  was  no  exclusiveness  or  favoritism,  no 
keeping  out  of  students  because  they  could  not  pay- 
tuition  fees,  and  no  retaining  students  when  they  could 
not  do  the  work,  simply  because  they  could  pay 
fees.  Then,  too,  the  State  universities  charted  the  work 
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of  the  high  schools,  shaped  their  courses,  and  inspected 
their  methods  of  teaching.  Rapidly  they  trained 
teachers  for  all  the  schools  below  them  and  particularly 
for  the  high  schools.  They  4  ‘  approved  ”  high  schools 
that  met  their  standards,  and  local  pride  required  the 
high  schools  to  advance  at  least  to  the  point  where 
they  would  be  “ approved’ ’  by  the  universities.  The 
endowed  universities  had  to  bend  to  all  this,  or  else  to 
expect  that,  within  a  few  years,  great,  strong,  free 
universities  would  be  established  not  many  miles  away 
from  them.  Indeed,  that  has  been  done  in  some  cases, 
so  the  educational  system  has  been  made  continuous: 
not  only  four,  but  eight  more  grades,  above  the 
elementary  schools,  have  been  added  to  it ;  the  system 
has  been  made  much  freer,  both  educationally  and 
financially,  from  bottom  to  top,  and  in  the  older  States 
as  well  as  in  the  newer  ones. 

THE  SWAY  OF  THE  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENT. 

There  is  another  factor  than  the  evolution  of  high 
schools  which,  at  least  at  the  beginning,  was  peculiar 
to  America,  and  has  had  an  uplifting  and  consolidat¬ 
ing  influence  upon  American  education.  That  is  the 
superintendence  of  schools  by  experts.  It  grew  out 
of  the  State  aid  and  the  school  support  by  local  tax¬ 
ation.  Where  the  money  of  the  people  went  their 
management  had  to  go.  Schools  supported  by  the  pub¬ 
lic  had  not  only  to  meet  public  sentiment,  but  they  had 
to  be  worthy  of  the  public.  This  could  be  assured  only 
through  the  oversight  of  professional  superintendents 
with  very  considerable  powers.  The  system,  as  to 
States,  was  begun  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  1812, 
by  the  creation  of  the  office  of  State  Superintendent 
of  Common  Schools ;  and  as  to  cities  it  was  inaugurated 
in  the  city  of  Buffalo  in  1837  by  the  creation  of  the 
office  of  City  Superintendent  of  Schools.  These  of¬ 
ficers  have  now  been  provided  in  all  the  States,  and 
in  practically  all  cities  and  larger  villages ;  but  it  was 
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not  until  after  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
that  they  came  to  be  endowed  with  sufficient  authority 
to  be  generally  efficient.  They  have  much  to  do  with 
certifying,  employing,  and  supervising  the  teachers; 
with  laying  out  courses  of  study,  and  with  the  progress 
of  pupils  through  a  systematic  course  until  a  definite 
goal  is  reached.  It  must  be  said,  too,  that  this  system 
of  professional  supervision  has  been  extended,  with 
varying  degrees  of  completeness,  into  the  rural 
districts.  Indeed,  there  was  a  county  or  township 
supervision  of  the  schools  at  a  very  early  period  in 
New  York — as  early  as  1795 — but  it  was  exercised  upon 
the  business  rather  than  the  educational,  or  at  least 
the  professional,  side  of  their  activities.  But  in  more 
recent  years  nearly  all  the  States  have  made  serious 
efforts  to  give  to  the  country  schools  the  same  advan¬ 
tages  of  professional  supervision  that  the  cities  and 
towns  enjoy.  Nothing  has  contributed  to  the  upbuild¬ 
ing  and  the  efficiency  of  individual  schools,  or  indi¬ 
vidual  systems  of  schools,  and  also  to  the  uniform 
excellence,  solidarity,  and  comprehensiveness  of  the 
whole  educational  system,  so  much  as  this  manage¬ 
ment  by  the  most  experienced  teachers  and  the  most 
successful  professional  administrators. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  growth  of  high  schools, 
and  the  consequent  growth  of  colleges  and  universities, 
and  the  very  complete  organization  of  the  system  of 
professional  supervision,  the  development  of  American 
education  is  probably  most  indebted  to  the  multiplicity 
of  voluntary  educational  assemblies.  Not  only  do  the 
teachers  in  every  city  and  county  have  organizations 
that  meet  regularly,  but  in  every  State  there  is  a 
teachers’  association  which  holds  annual  meetings,  call¬ 
ing  together  from  one  thousand  to  five  thousand 
teachers;  and  the  “ National  Education  Association” 
meets  every  year,  with  an  attendance  of  five  thousand 
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to  thirty  thousand  people.  An  American  teacher 
thinks  nothing  of  traveling  a  thousand  or  three  thou¬ 
sand  miles  to  attend  an  educational  convention.  The 
expense  of  the  journey  is  provided  for  long  in  advance 
and  is  cheerfully  paid  for  the  sake  of  acquiring  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  country,  sharing  the  enthusiasm  of  large 
crowds  and  enjoying  the  stimulus  of  hearing  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  educators  who  speak  at  the  convention. 

It  would  be  wholly  unjust  to  imagine  that  these 
meetings — local,  State,  and  national — are  organized 
mainly  merely  to  gratify  the  love  of  journeying.  That 
is,  of  course,  a  factor,  but  it  is  not  the  controlling  one. 
The  larger  factor  is  the  conscientious  purpose  to  lose 
no  advantage  that  will  contribute  to  the  knowledge  and 
efficiency  of  the  teacher.  It  has  been  drilled  into 
teachers  that  they  can  not  get  to  or  keep  at  the  front 
of  the  teaching  service  unless  they  attend  these  conven¬ 
tions  and  see  and  hear  the  leading  teachers.  In  the 
older  States  teachers  are  sometimes  a  little  disposed 
to  question  this ;  but  in  all  the  newer  States  they  never 
doubt  it.  In  all  States  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains 
it  is  usual  to  see  three  or  four  thousand  teachers  at  a 
State  meeting.  They  engage  the  most  interesting 
speakers  in  the  country,  and  they  come  early  and  stay 
to  the  end,  that  they  may  not  lose  a  word. 

These  voluntary  meetings  of  great  numbers  stir 
enthusiasm  and  disseminate  ideas  in  a  marvelous  way. 
Each  city  is  determined  to  have  the  latest  ideas  and 
improvements,  and  each  State  does  what  it  thinks  it 
can  do  to  keep  from  falling  behind  any  other  State. 
As  a  result,  self-energizing  and  self-expanding  vigor 
of  the  whole  educational  system  is  notable.  And  out 
of  this,  quite  as  much  as  out  of  the  intellectual,  pro¬ 
fessional,  industrial  demands  of  the  country,  have 
grown  schools  of  every  kind  and  of  every  grade. 

No  sketch  of  American  education  would  be  at  all 
comprehensive  which  failed  to  notice  the  sharp  advance 
that  has  been  made  in  the  last  twenty- five  years  in 
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uplifting  and  multiplying  the  learned  professions. 
Within  this  period  most  of  the  States  have  established 
both  the  preliminary  educational  requirements  that 
candidates  for  the  professions  must  meet  before  being 
allowed  to  enter  professional  schools,  and  also  the  pro¬ 
fessional  courses  they  must  complete  before  being 
allowed  to  enter  the  State  professional  examinations. 
The  trend  in  recent  years  has  been  overwhelmingly  in 
the  direction  of  training  in  professional  schools  rather 
than  in  the  offices  of  practitioners.  Indeed,  the  de¬ 
mand  of  recent  years  has  been  for  training  given  in 
schools  by  paid  teachers  who  are  not  engaged  in  pro¬ 
fessional  practice  rather  than  that  furnished  by 
schools  carried  on  by  practitioners.  This  has  given 
decided  impetus  to  professional  schools  and  has  pro¬ 
duced  unprecedented  growth  in  revenues,  faculties, 
equipment,  and  students.  All  the  important  uni¬ 
versities  now  have  professional  schools  of  nearly  every 
kind  that  are  well  provided  for;  and  independent  pro¬ 
fessional  schools,  of  varying  degrees  of  excellence, 
have  sprung  up  in  all  the  great  centers  of  population. 
Out  of  it  all  has  arisen  the  imperative  necessity  of 
regulating  and  approving  schools  that  are  believed  to 
be  capable  of  providing,  and  show  the  disposition  to 
enforce,  a  training  for  each  of  the  professions  that  the 
State  can  judge  consistent  with  the  progress  of  its 
intellectual  and  professional  life;  and  also  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  outlawing  and  prohibiting  schools  that  seek 
the  money  of  the  people  without  a  return  that  the 
State  can  accept  as  a  reasonable  compliance  with  what 
it  is  bound  to  demand. 

SCHOOLS  FOE  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

The  ambition  of  the  young  men  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  some  extent  of  the  young  women  also, 
to  enter  the  learned  professions,  seems  to  be  almost 
universal.  It  is  clear  enough  that  it  is  an  ambition  that 
ought  to  be  curbed  and  directed,  for  the  professions 
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are  overcrowded,  and  many  who  manage  to  enter  them 
would  find  happier  and  more  profitable  employment  in 
an  industrial  or  a  commercial  avocation.  In  recent 
years  much  has  been  done  in  the  best  educational 
States  to  guide  pupils  in  the  public  schools  into  in¬ 
dustrial  employments,  or  at  least  to  provide  the 
facilities  for  industrial  training,  and  to  correlate  them 
to  the  ordinary  schools,  so  that  there  need  be  no  excuse 
for  the  mistakes  in  choosing  a  life-work  wdiich  a  great 
many  have  manifestly  made.  Schools  for  general  in¬ 
dustrial  training  in  employments  where  many  men 
work  together  and  use  much  machinery,  and  also 
schools  that  train  workmen  for  individual  employments 
carried  on  by  their  own  unaided  hands  and  with  their 
own  tools,  and  for  classes  of  work  in  which  both  girls 
and  boys  are  interested,  have  been  authorized  in  the 
public-school  systems  of  many  States,  and  in  some 
cases  they  have  been  encouraged  by  direct  State 
appropriations.  The  central  idea  of  this  new  move¬ 
ment  in  industrial  education  must  be  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  manual-training  movement  of  a 
generation  ago.  The  manual-training  movement  was 
regarded  as  an  aid  to  general  culture,  or  its  motive 
was  the  quickening  of  intellectual  acumen  and  grasp; 
wdiile  the  motive  of  the  new  movement  is  nothing  short 
of  the  training  of  workmen  who  will  do  things  with 
their  hands.  Of  course,  the  training  of  their  heads  is 
not  neglected,  and  it  is  assumed  that  the  training  of 
their  hands  will  train  their  heads  also;  but  the  point 
is  to  train  skilled  workmen,  in  the  confidence  that  it 
will  increase  both  the  happiness  of  the  people  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  country. 

From  what  has  been  said,  any  boy  or  girl  ought 
to  be  able  to  see  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  make 
serious  mistakes  nor  to  go  ahead  blindly  in  the  matter 
of  choosing  and  preparing  for  a  life-work.  The 
facilities  are  at  hand.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to  take  the 
next  step  by  considering  what  he  would  like  to  do 
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and  by  laying  hold  of  the  helps  that  are  close  at  hand 
and  that  lead  in  the  direction  of  his  tastes.  In  a 
little  time  he  will  know  better  what  to  do,  and  he  will 
find  other  aids.  By  the  time  it  comes  to  the  place  where 
the  roads  part,  he  will  be  likely  to  know  whether  he 
wants  to  go  into  law,  or  medicine,  or  civil  engineer¬ 
ing,  or  electrical  engineering,  or  cabinet-making,  or 
plumbing,  or  into  a  cotton  factory,  or  a  watch  factory, 
or  a  locomotive  works,  or  something  else.  He  can  aid 
his  choice  by  looking  around  and  peering  into  things 
and  talking  with  men  skilled  in  these  things.  And 
when  he  has  acquired  the  feeling  that  he  would  like  to 
do,  and  can  succeed  at,  some  particular  thing,  he  can 
easily  find  out  how  long  it  will  take  and  how  much 
it  will  cost  to  prepare  himself  for  that  vocation.  The 
teachers  in  the  schools  are  only  too  glad  to  converse 
with  pupils  about  such  matters;  the  managers  of  fac¬ 
tories  are  ordinarily  very  considerate  in  affording  in¬ 
formation  to  young  inquirers  who  go  about  it  in  a  civil 
and  polite  way;  and  the  presidents  and  registrars  of 
universities,  colleges,  and  schools  encourage  pros¬ 
pective  students  to  come  to  them. 

Perhaps  it  ought  to  be  said  that,  in  the  long  run, 
those  men  and  women  are  most  successful  that  lay  the 
broadest  foundations  early  in  life.  So  it  may  really  be 
a  gain  to  go  through  college  before  taking  a  course 
in  a  professional  school,  even  when  one  may  enter 
the  professional  school  without  first  going  through  col¬ 
lege.  Even  though  he  feels  that  he  can  not  afford  the 
expense,  it  may  be  better  for  one  who  is  in  good  health 
to  borrow  the  money  and  secure  its  payment  by  an  in¬ 
surance  policy  upon  his  life,  or  it  may  be  better  to  takb 
time  to  earn  the  necessary  money,  before  going  to 
college  or  during  the  college  course,  than  to  go  without 
it.  While  there  are  plenty  of  men  and  women  who  have 
been  much  more  successful  without  going  to  college 
than  many  have  who  have  been  graduated  from  college, 
the  presumptions  are  altogether  in  favor  of  the  col- 
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lege  training  for  one  who  is  in  real  earnest  about 
making  the  most  of  himself.  But  it  is  better  to  look  the 
ground  all  over,  send  for  the  catalogues  of  the  schools, 
and  perhaps  visit  them  and  see  what  they  are  doing, 
before  committing  oneself  to  a  plan  that  involves  so 
much  time  and  effort  and  money. 

SCHOOLS  OF  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Not  only  do  schools  of  every  grade  and  for  every 
purpose  invite  the  attendance  of  pupils,  but  there  are 
schools  that  instruct  pupils  by  correspondence  and 
without  expecting  their  personal  attendance.  No  one 
would  assert  that  a  pupil  is  likely  to  progress  in  this 
way  as  satisfactorily  as  by  attendance,  but  such  as  can 
not  attend  may  accomplish  a  great  deal  by  correspond¬ 
ence.  One  may  have  a  choice  of  courses  in  these 
schools ;  then  lessons  are  assigned  and  questions 
answered  by  letter,  and  examinations  are  held  upon 
papers  sent  by  mail.  It  is  not  the  best  way  to  get  an 
education,  but  an  earnest  seeker  after  knowledge  may 
find  a  good  deal  of  it  in  this  way. 

ASTONISHING  EVOLUTION  FROM  THE  ATTENDANCE  IN  THE 

LITTLE  RED  SCHOOLHOUSE. 

The  actual  extent  of  the  American  educational  sys¬ 
tem  can  be  shown  only  by  statistics,  and  the  figures  are 
so  large  that  it  is  difficult  to  appreciate  them.  In  the 
common  schools  of  the  United  States  there  are  em¬ 
ployed,  more  than  500,000  teachers.  That  is,  there 
are  more  teachers  in  the  public  schools  than  there  are 
people  in  the  cities  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  Omaha, 
Nebraska,  taken  together. 

There  are  in  the  public  elementary  schools  nearly 
17,000,000  pupils,  and  in  the  private  elementary  schools 
nearly  2,000,000  pupils.  There  are,  in  the  public  high 
schools,  more  than  800,000  pupils,  and  in  the  private 
academies  nearly  200,000  pupils.  There  are  in  the 
public  higher  institutions  (including  universities,  col- 
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leges,  and  professional  schools  of  all  kinds)  more  than 
150,000  students,  and  in  the  endowed  higher  institu¬ 
tions  nearly  200,000  students.  About  one  in  five  of  all 
the  people  of  the  country  are  in  the  elementary  schools ; 
about  one  in  ninety  are  attending  high  schools;  and 
about  one  in  two  hundred  and  seventy,  in  institutions 
of  higher  grade.  The  attendance  upon  all  American 
schools  in  one  year  was  more  than  19,000,000  persons. 

To  realize  what  a  host  this  means,  let  us  say  that 
if  all  the  college  students  were  to  march  in  a  pro¬ 
cession,  in  pairs  three  feet  apart,  the  line  would  extend 
more  than  ninety-four  miles,  and  farther  than  from 
New  York  to  Philadelphia.  If  the  pupils  in  the  high 
schools  were  to  march  four  abreast,  rows  three  feet 
apart,  they  would  make  a  procession  one  hundred  and 
forty-seven  miles  long  and  extending  farther  than  from 
Philadelphia  to  Washington.  If  the  children  in  the 
elementary  schools  were  to  march  four  abreast  and 
three  feet  apart,  the  line  would  extend  2,551  miles. 
And  if  all  who  are  attending  school  in  the  United 
States  were  to  form  a  grand  procession,  marching  in 
the  same  manner,  it  would  be  grand  indeed,  for  the 
line  would  extend  2,745  miles,  or  about  as  far  as  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco. 

POWER  AND  INTELLIGENCE  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

To  show  the  trend  in  American  education  it  may  be 
said  that  the  percentage  of  pupils  preparing  for  col¬ 
lege  in  the  high  schools  has  been  steadily  declining 
in  recent  years.  Twenty  years  ago,  about  fifteen  in 
every  hundred  pupils  in  the  public  high  schools  in¬ 
tended  to  go  to  college,  while  now  only  five  in  one 
hundred  are  planning  to  do  so.  The  same  fact  appears 
in  the  private  academies,  although  the  percentages 
there  are  naturally  larger.  Twenty  years  ago  twenty- 
seven  in  every  hundred  pupils  in  the  private  second¬ 
ary  schools  were  preparing  for  college,  while  now 
there  are  only  sixteen  in  one  hundred  who  are  doing  so. 
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Possibly  the  percentages  have  been  affected  by  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  secondary  schools  into  new  territory, 
and  into  classes  of  work  that  were  not  formerly  carried 
on  in  the  high  schools ;  but  it  is  clear  enough  that  the 
American  secondary  schools  are  not  in  any  exclusive 
sense  college  preparatory  schools.  It  must  be  said 
however,  that  of  all  that  enter  the  high  schools,  both 
public  and  private,  about  ten  in  one  hundred  were 
graduated  twenty  years  ago,  and  about  twelve  complete 
the  course  now.  Of  those  who  were  graduated  from 
all  the  middle  schools,  about  thirty-five  in  one  hundred 
went  to  college ;  and  the  number  has  not  varied  mate¬ 
rially  in  twenty  years.  But  the  rather  significant  fact 
appears  that  the  percentage  of  graduates  from  public 
high  schools  that  go  to  college  has  been  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  in  the  last  twenty  years,  while  the  percentage 
of  graduates  of  private  academies  that  go  to  college 
has  been  as  steadily  decreasing.  It  is  not  possible  to 
follow  this  interesting  phase  of  education  further  in 
such  a  paper  as  this,  but  surely  we  have  seen  enough 
to  make  it  clear  that  democracy,  the  power  and  the 
intelligence  of  the  common  people,  is  working  its  way 
out  in  America  as  in  no  other  country  in  the  world. 

It  could  not  be  otherwise,  for  the  Government,  the 
dominating  and  controlling  influence  in  the  schools,  is 
thoroughly  democratic.  We  have  spoken  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  superintendence  which  the  laws  of  the  States 
have  extended  over  all  the  public  schools,  but  no  one 
will  imagine  that  this  is  at  all  likely  to  overthrow,  or  to 
come  into  any  conflict  with,  the  unprofessional  element 
in  saying  what  they  shall  do.  The  people  say  what  the 
schools  shall  do,  and  pay  for  having  it  done,  and  the 
professional  experts  say  how  it  may  be  done  best,  and 
look  after  its  accomplishing. 

In  America  the  sovereign  educational  authority  is 
with  the  States.  Nothing  was  said  about  it  In  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Constitution,  and  no  authority  over  schools  ever 
lias  been  delegated  by  the  States  to  the  Federal  govern- 
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ment,  which  has,  nevertheless,  made  many  and  noble 
gifts  to  education,  and  has  sometimes  prescribed  the 
conditions  upon  which  they  might  be  secured;  it  pro¬ 
vides  for  training  men  for  the  army  and  the  navy,  for 
teaching  the  Indians  and  other  dependent  classes  in 
the  territories  and  the  island  possessions  over  the  seas ; 
but  it  never  has  invaded  the  exclusive  power  of  each 
State  to  educate  its  own  people  as  they  see  fit.  The 
States  legislate  upon  the  educational  facilities  that  the 
people  demand.  This  legislation  is  imperative,  be¬ 
cause  the  public  school  system  rests  upon  the  power  of 
taxation ;  that  is  a  sovereign  power,  and  the  State  gov¬ 
ernments  alone  exercise  that  power  for  the  support  of 
common  schools  in  the  several  States. 

THE  REAL  RULERS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

But  the  legislation  of  the  States  reflects  the  popular 
feeling  and  the  common  progress,  and  the  States  race 
with  one  another  to  keep  in  the  lead  upon  a  matter 
which  has  come  to  be  very  nearly  a  universal  passion 
in  the  United  States.  And,  however  much  the  power 
to  do  things  in  connection  with  the  schools  must  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  governments  of  the  States,  those  powers 
are  exercised  by  the  people  in  their  local  assemblages 
or  by  officers  chosen  by  them,  at  popular  elections.  The 
school  government  is  the  most  democratic  government 
in  America  or  in  the  world.  Very  commonly  the  con¬ 
stitutions  of  the  States  require  the  State  Legislature 
to  see  to  it  that  there  is  an  adequate  system  of  schools 
< 4  wherein  all  of  the  children  of  the  State  may  be  edu¬ 
cated/ '  Under  these  provisions  the  system  of  educa¬ 
tion  becomes  a  State  system,  and  is  not  left  to  the  mer¬ 
cies  of  the  city,  county,  or  township  authorities.  All 
the  territory  of  the  State  is  divided  into  districts, 
which  are  made  to  conform  to  the  circumstances  of 
population.  Ordinarily,  they  are  very  small ;  in  many 
States  there  are  ten  or  twelve  thousand  of  them;  but 
the  cities  are  school  districts,  too,  and  so  they  may  be 
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very  large,  or  at  least  very  populous.  In  the  case  of 
cities,  the  school  district  is  governed  by  a  board  of  edu¬ 
cation,  sometimes  elected  by  the  people,  but  more  com¬ 
monly  appointed  by  the  mayor,  not  because  such 
appointment  is  a  city  function,  but  for  convenience  and 
because  the  appointments  can  not  be  made  by  so  many 
people  without  mixing  the  matter  with  party  politics 
or  municipal  business,  and  it  is  desirable  that  they 
shall  be  made  by  some  general  officer  who  has  been 
chosen  by  the  people  to  a  conspicuous  and  responsible 
position.  In  the  country  the  schools  are  governed  by 
trustees  or  by  a  board  of  education,  chosen  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  at  annual  school  meetings,  where  it  is  practicable 
to  do  it  in  that  way,  or,  where  it  is  not,  the  choice  is 
made  at  an  election  held  apart  from  an  election  for 
other  purposes.  In  the  same  way  taxes  are  levied  for 
school  buildings,  the  salaries  of  teachers,  and  all  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  the  schools. 

The  government  of  the  schools  is  therefore  wholly 
in  the  hands  of  the  people  so  long  as  they  show  a  dis¬ 
position  to  maintain  suitable  schools,  as  they  ordina¬ 
rily  do.  They  may  elaborate  their  schools  indefinitely. 
It  is  only  where  they  are  indifferent  that  the  State 
steps  in  and  insists  upon  a  maintenance  of  schools  that 
shall  conform  reasonably  to  the  requirements  of  the 
State  Constitution.  The  local  school  authorities  man¬ 
age  the  business  of  the  schools  just  as  they  please,  so 
long  as  they  manage  it  honestly  and  with  intent  to  real¬ 
ize  the  purpose  of  the  laws  under  which  they  exist. 
They  appoint  such  teachers  as  they  like,  so  long  as  they 
name  those  who  have  the  educational  proficiency 
exacted  by  the  laws  and  the  State  system  of  education. 
And  the  requirements  and  limitations  of  the  laws  only 
express  the  intelligence  and  the  intent  of  the  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  State.  So  it  may  truly  be  said  that 
the  American  system  of  education  is  distinctly  a  unique 
national  system,  and  that  it  is  particularly  expressive 
of  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  masses. 
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AMERICANS  A  NATION  OF  READERS  AND  TRAVELERS. 

Of  course,  there  are  educational  facilities  outside 
of  the  schools,  and  of  course  many  of  the  schools  carry 
their  activities  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  school 
grounds.  The  Americans  are  a  nation  of  readers,  and 
libraries  in  great  numbers,  some  of  them  of  vast  pro¬ 
portions,  minister  to  their  demand  for  information  and 
for  the  literary  treasures  of  the  world.  There  are 
daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  periodicals,  both  good  and 
bad.  The  people  of  the  United  States  love  the  public 
assemblage  and  are  fond  of  the  public  speaker.  They 
are  fond  of  music  and  the  drama.  They  are  a  nation 
of  travelers,  and  have  little  difficulty  in  finding  ways 
for  getting  about,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  All  these 
instrumentalities,  associated  with  a  remarkably  active 
life  in  an  exceedingly  complex  civilization,  train  the 
intelligence  and  exert  their  influence  upon  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  people.  But  the  schools  loom  above  all  the 
rest  in  importance,  for  they  prepare  the  ground  and 
give  the  opportunity  to  all  the  others. 

The  American  system  of  education  has  been  evolved 
out  of  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  active,  ambitious, 
self-conscious  people.  That  people  has  become  great 
in  numbers  by  accessions  from  all  the  peoples  of  the 
earth,  and  their  educational  system  has  received  many 
valuable  contributions  from  the  schools  of  all  lands. 
But  the  initiatory  influences  were  the  very  best  that 
the  world  had  to  give,  and  the  predominating  control 
has  at  all  times  been  in  hands  that  were  actuated  by 
Christianity  and  by  law  and  order;  that  were  guided 
by  a  sincere  love  for  security  and  stability,  as  well  as 
for  freedom  and  progress.  The  American  people  have 
been  sufficiently  self-centered  and  independent;  they 
have  adopted  little  from  other  countries  that  would  not 
be  to  their  advantage;  what  they  have  taken  they  have 
adapted  to  their  physical  circumstances,  religious  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  political  self-consciousness.  They  have, 
for  the  most  part,  created  their  own  educational  philos- 
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opliy  and  institutions.  And  what  is  more,  they  have 
been  determined  that  each  of  their  number  should  have 
as  free  an  opportunity  as  any  other  to  get  the  utmost 
that  philosophy  and  those  institutions  can  give.  They 
are  offering  more  in  the  way  of  education  to  all  the 
people  than  any  other  nation  in  the  world.  The  road, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  system  to  the  end  of  it,  is 
more  open,  continuous,  and  free  to  the  children  of  the 
multitude  than  is  the  case  in  any  other  land  or  in  any 
other  plan  of  education.  It  is  true,  perhaps,  that 
Americans  undertake  to  do  so  much  that  they  do  some 
things  less  exactly  and  completely  than  some  other 
peoples  do  the  same  things.  But  the  American  educa¬ 
tional  system  is  glorious  in  its  democracy,  its  all-em¬ 
bracing  hospitality,  its  flexibility,  its  adaptiveness,  and 
its  aggressiveness ;  it  is  gradually  becoming  so  well 
articulated  and  coherent  that  no  one  need  be  bewildered 
by  it  or  need  fall  out  of  it ;  and  it  has  already  become  so 
far-reaching  and  efficient  that  none  need  go  out  of  the 
country  to  find  much  that  the  best  schools  of  the  old 
world  have  to  offer. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

Citizenship. 

PREPARATION  IN  YOUTH. 

F  all  subjects  in  the  world,  at  first  thought, 
young  people  might  fancy  citizenship  of  very 
little  interest  to  them.  They  do  not  vote  or 
bear  arms ;  they  are  not  called  to  jury  duty  or  to  serve 
in  public  offices.  What  have  they,  then,  to  do  with 
citizenship?  That  is  for  their  parents  and  the  grown 
folks,  is  it  not? 

The  child,  the  schoolboy  or  girl,  ambitious  to  enter 
high  school  or  academy,  has  much  to  do  with  citizen¬ 
ship.  For  he  or  she  is  surely  to  become  a  citizen,  and 
now  each  youth  must  learn  to  prepare  for  the  rights 
and  duties  of  citizens. 

Of  course,  we  have  many  trials  and  griefs  in  our 
younger  years — we  can  not  play  all  the  time,  and  some 
of  us  may  find  our  lessons  rather  hard  and  our  home 
duties,  helping  our  parents  in  many  ways,  tidying  our 
rooms,  being  punctual,  obliging,  neat,  respectful — 
often  a  tax  on  our  patience.  But  think  of  the  great 
opportunities  of  youth — to  be  educated  to  enjoy  the 
beauty  and  the  harmony  of  our  wonderful  world  and  to 
learn  how  best  to  meet  life’s  duties  and  obligations 
amid  our  various  callings.  You  must  start  young  to 
achieve  anything  in  your  lives.  If  you  wish,  for  in¬ 
stance,  to  become  a  good  pianist,  hand  and  finger  exer¬ 
cise  must  begin  early,  and  so  with  every  faculty  of 
mind  and  body. 

Few  of  us  realize  that  youth  is  a  period  of  prepara¬ 
tion,  that  in  our  early  days,  when  we  are  so  hopeful 
and  aspiring,  we  are  then  preparing  ourselves  for  the 
battle  of  life  to  come.  You  must  have  heard  of  the 
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squirrels  who  took  one  by  one  a  large  quantity  of  nuts 
which  had  been  gathered  and  placed  in  a  large  basket 
near  the  open  cellar  door.  The  observant  animals 
spied  this  dainty  food,  and  wishing  to  prepare  for  the 
winter  soon  had  it  all  stored  away. 

And  must  not  young  people  prepare  themselves  for 
their  careers  in  later  days?  Lawyer,  doctor,  plumber, 
carpenter,  teacher,  engineer — these  callings  demand 
early  preparation.  And  what  calling  is  more  vital 
than  to  be  a  good  citizen  ? 

Does  not  every  country  need  good  citizens?  Is  not 
our  country,  just  because  it  is  our  country,  like  a  lov¬ 
ing  parent  to  us?  And  as  our  real  father  and  mother, 
with  all  the  guidance  and  affection  they  shower  upon 
us,  ask  from  us  only  our  love  in  return  for  the  un¬ 
ceasing  kindness  we  receive  from  them,  so  our  country 
asks  from  us  only  to  be  good  citizens.  Must  we  not 
early  learn  what  it  is  to  be  a  good  citizen,  so  that  year 
by  year,  as  we  grow  to  manhood  and  womanhood,  we 
can  hold  more  and  more  firmly  the  principles  of  citi¬ 
zenship  until  they  have  become  as  much  a  part  of  our 
lives  as  is  our  love  for  our  parents? 

Now  you  can  see  how  necessary  it  is  for  young  peo¬ 
ple  to  learn  about  citizenship.  “As  the  twig  is  bent 
the  tree ’s  inclined.  ’ ’ 

WHAT  IS  CITIZENSHIP  ? 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  an  old  English  picture, 
which  represented  a  king,  with  the  words  beneath,  “I 
govern  all ;  ’  ’  a  bishop  with  the  motto, 1  ‘  I  pray  for  all ; 9 1 
a  soldier,  with  the  words,  “I  fight  for  all;”  and  a  far¬ 
mer  slowly  drawing  forth  his  purse  and  rather  sadly 
exclaiming,  “I  pay  for  all.” 

Now,  the  true  citizen  unites  in  himself  these  four 
qualities;  he  governs,  prays,  fights  and  pays  for  all, 
that  is,  for  himself  and  for  his  neighbors.  Whatever 
he  does,  is  for  himself  and  for  the  common  good.  It 
is  because  of  his  citizenship  that  he  regards  it  as  his 
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duty  when  necessary  to  take  part  in  government,  in  all 
kinds  of  labor,  in  fighting,  and  in  contributing  for  the 
country’s  support. 

Do  you  not  now  begin  to  get  some  idea  of  what 
citizenship  is?  It  is  a  service  returned  to  our  country, 
whether  nation,  State,  or  city,  for  service  rendered. 
Our  country’s  protection,  the  sense  of  freedom  we  en¬ 
joy  under  its  flag,  the  opportunity  that  is  ours  to  live 
according  to  our  wishes  or  abilities — this  arouses  our 
patriotism  or  feeling  of  love  for  our  country.  And 
citizenship,  to  go  one  step  further,  is  patriotism  as 
shown  in  living  obediently  to  the  government,  whether 
national,  state,  municipal,  or  local.  The  good  citizen 
is  the  one  who  renders  loyal  service  and  lives  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  law  of  the  land  and  his  country’s  ideals. 
A  famous  Roman,  Cicero,  once  wrote  that  it  was 
“sweet  and  honorable  to  die  for  one’s  country.”  Our 
first  lesson  is  rather  to  live  for  it,  so  that  our  citizen¬ 
ship  shall  be  helpful  and  inspiring. 

The  mere  fact  that  a  country  is  ours  gives  us  a 
share  in  its  precious  privileges.  To  be  one  of  its  citi¬ 
zens,  then,  is  to  live  loyally,  that  is,  according  to  its 
laws,  to  render  willing  service  in  its  behalf,  and  to  act 
towards  our  neighbor,  no  matter  what  land  he  comes 
from  or  what  creed  he  professes,  just  as  we  would  act 
towards  one  of  our  own  household.  In  a  larger  sense, 
our  country  is  one  vast  home,  and  we  all  belong  to  its 
family  of  citizens. 

THE  CITIZEN  AND  THE  COMMUNITY. 

As  citizens  thus  form  one  community,  large  or 
small,  call  it  nation,  State,  or  city,  and  are  bound  to¬ 
gether  for  their  own  and  the  general  welfare,  they  are 
placed  under  certain  obligations— that  is  to  say,  there 
are  special  duties  which  they  must  attend  to,  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  their  citizenship.  Let  us  limit  ourselves  now 
to  the  city,  large  or  small,  whose  government  of  recent 
years  has  aroused  much  criticism  and  concern,  on  ac- 
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count  of  many  evils  which  seem  very  difficult  to  cure. 
How  are  cities  or  towns  to  be  supported,  so  that  they 
can  have  good  public  schools,  fire  and  police  depart¬ 
ments,  can  make  and  repair  highways,  provide  salaries 
for  public  officials  and  all  other  necessary  expenses? 
For  these  purposes,  money  is  raised  by  taxation.  The 
citizens  are  regularly  assessed,  as  it  is  termed.  But 
do  their  duties  end  with  paying  taxes?  Surely  not — 
here  comes  another  important  duty  to  the  community — 
they  must  vote  at  the  polls  at  stated  times  so  that  the 
best  men  be  chosen  for  office.  The  character  of  a  city 
depends  upon  the  character  of  those  who  are  at  its 
head  as  officials,  and  that  in  its  turn  depends  upon  the 
character  of  the  voters.  The  voter  is  primarily  to 
blame  if  the  city  is  mismanaged.  It  is  the  citizen’s 
duty  to  call  and  return  to  office  only  the  best  qualified 
men,  men  of  integrity  and  ability,  who  will  serve  the 
city  faithfully.  That  seems  a. simple  matter  to  decide 
upon,  but  unhappily  most  of  us  are  so  selfish  that  we 
are  apt  to  forget  our  duty  to  the  community  in  our 
desire  to  benefit  ourselves.  Hence  a  certain  type  of 
men,  corrupt  and  designing,  enter  politics  for  their 
own  advantage,  and  by  means  of  bribery,  either 
through  gifts  of  money  or  a  promise  of  position,  gather 
about  them  a  crowd  of  supporters  who  vote  as  they  are 
told  to  do  and  elect  such  corrupt  men  to  office.  Hap¬ 
pily,  vigilant  men  and  women  are  realizing  more  and 
more  the  need  of  remedying  such  conditions,  and  by 
increased  watchfulness  at  the  polls  and  energy  in  see¬ 
ing  that  all  voters  register  before  election,  are  bringing 
about  in  many  places  a  desirable  change. 

The  citizen’s  special  duties  to  the  community  are 
to  pay  his  tax,  to  vote,  to  see  that  the  best  men  are 
elected,  and  to  hold  public  officers  to  strict  accounta¬ 
bility,  if  they  do  wrong.  It  is  fortunate,  too,  that  more 
people  now  hold  the  view  that  municipal  or  local  gov¬ 
ernment  must  be  separated  from  party  politics — that 
cities  are  to  be  governed  on  business,  not  party,  prin- 
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ciples,  thus  ensuring  economy,  efficiency,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  general  satisfaction.  This  is  the  ideal  to  which 
the  citizen  must  maintain  with  all  vigilance.  Other¬ 
wise  his  liberties  are  in  danger  and  the  country’s 
welfare  is  imperilled.  That  was  one  reason  why  many 
old  nations,  like  Greece  and  Rome,  gradually  decayed. 
Their  history  will  not  be  repeated  if  citizens  are  true 
patriots. 

FIRST  LESSONS  IN  CITIZENSHIP. 

There  are  many  hopeful  signs  to  indicate  that  even 
young  people  are  beginning  to  show  their  interest  in 
citizenship,  and  the  right  kind  of  citizenship.  Now, 
of  course  boys  and  girls  can  not  vote  and  are  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  pay  taxes,  and  their  opinions  are  very  prop¬ 
erly  not  asked  as  whether  Mr.  A.  or  Mr.  B.  or  Mr.  C. 
is  qualified  to  be  mayor  or  judge  or  head  of  the  police 
department.  What,  then,  are  the  hopeful  signs  which 
show  their  growing  interest? 

Do  you  know  that  in  some  cities  and  towns  young 
people  are  banded  together  who  help  to  keep  clean 
the  streets  and  small  parks,  as  well  as  the  pretty  gar¬ 
dens  that  front  their  homes?  They  wear  no  uniform, 
have  neither  brass  band  nor  drum  corps,  but  they  are 
soldiers,  nevertheless,  in  a  good  cause. 

You  may  say  it  is  a  trifle — the  little  scrap  of  paper 
here,  or  the  banana  peel  there,  or  to  write  your  name 
on  a  park  bench,  or  to  frighten  away  the  shy  squirrel 
in  the  path.  But  trifles  often  cause  results  far  from 
trifling.  It  was  a  tiny  spark  from  a  half-burnt  cigar¬ 
ette  that  caused  a  fire  in  a  New  York  factory  and  the 
loss  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  lives.  Can  anything  be 
a  trifle  which  makes  a  boy  or  girl  think  more  earnestly 
about  the  welfare  of  others?  Have  we  a  right  to  de¬ 
face  or  injure  public  property?  Is  it  fair  and  proper 
that  we  should  fling  a  fruit  skin  on  the  sidewalk,  which 
might  cause  some  passerby  to  slip  and  hurt  himself? 
These  trifling  acts  teach  us  to  be  more  thoughtful  and 
little  by  little  accustom  us  to  other  deeds  of  self-control 
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and  self-denial  which  go  to  form  in  time  our  character 
as  true  and  worthy  citizens. 

It  is  an  inspiring  sight  to  see  these  lads  and  lassies 
busy  at  work,  removing  unsightly  bits  of  paper,  etc., 
helping  the  regular  street-cleaner  in  the  work  of  en¬ 
suring  sweet,  tidy  pavements  and  gardens  and  parks. 
You  may  be  certain  that  such  boys  and  girls  are  tidy 
also  at  home  and  school,  and  rejoice  their  parents  and 
teachers  by  their  conduct.  With  such  first  lessons  in 
citizenship,  young  people  when  they  become  citizens 
will  not  evade  duties  to  the  city,  such  as  serving  on  a 
jury,  or  paying  their  taxes  honestly,  nor  will  they  be 
found  among  those  who  cheat  the  government  or  who 
smuggle  goods  through  the  custom  house.  They  will 
be  made  of  different  quality. 

HOME  AND  CITIZENSHIP. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  runs:  “Let  me  make 
the  songs  of  the  people — I  do  not  care  who  makes  the 
laws.”  That  is  to  say,  if  the  hearts  and  homes  of  the 
people  are  taken  care  of,  if  they  are  taught  the  lessons 
of  right  conduct  in  their  daily  lives,  that  is  greater 
honor  than  to  make  their  formal  laws,  for  it  is  more 
helpful  and  more  necessary. 

What  connection  has  this  thought  with  citizenship? 
It  is  more  important  to  do  one’s  duty  at  home  than  at 
the  polls,  for  if  our  conduct  at  home,  in  all  the  relations 
of  family  and  neighbor,  is  proper,  we  are  likely  to  do 
our  duty  at  the  polls  as  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world. 

The  best  citizen  is  the  man  whose  home  is  the  dear¬ 
est  spot  on  earth,  and  who  keeps  it  as  such  by  his  hon¬ 
est,  upright,  loving  character.  Now  when  we  begin 
to  sum  up  the  resources  of  any  country  we  usually 
refer  to  its  great  railroads,  its  ships  and  colonies,  its 
mines  of  coal  and  precious  metals,  its  fields  of  grain, 
its  commerce  and  manufactures,  its  colleges  and 
churches  and  art  galleries.  Of  course  these  are  valu¬ 
able  resources  or  assets  as  they  are  termed.  But  one 
factor  can  not  be  omitted,  for  it  is  most  valuable  of 
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all  it  is  the  home.  As  the  home  is,  so  is  the  nation. 
If  the  home  is  a  mere  hut  to  which  we  retire  after 
hunting  or  fishing,  then  we  are  but  a  nation  of  savages. 

What  a  change,  what  a  marvelous  change  when  the 
home  is  the.  great  school  of  the  people,  where  the  fu¬ 
ture  citizen  is  trained,  where  he  learns  lessons  in  truth, 
order,  justice,  self-control,  thoughtfulness,  lofty  ideals 
that  give  beauty  and  strength  to  character!  That 
home  is  as  far  from  being  a  hut  as  are  its  occupants 
from  being  savages  ever  on  the  hunt  for  game. 

From  the  cradle  the  good  citizen  must  be  trained. 
In  childhood  patriotism  must  be  taught.  Then  the 
youth  will  cherish  a  love  of  country  and  a  feeling  of 
devotion  in  its  behalf  which  will  make  him  the  right 
kind  of  citizen  as  be  steps  from  his  home’s  threshold 
to  begin  his  own  career. 

Did  you  ever  read  how  one  dark  moment  during 
the  war  with  the  Boers  in  South  Africa,  an  English 
general  ordered  the  Scotch  pipers  to  play  home  melo¬ 
dies  to  cheer  the  despondent  soldiers?  At  once  their 
courage  revived,  they  sprang  to  the  conflict,  and  won 
a  victory.  To  defend  the  home,  has  been  the  rallying 
cry  from  ancient  days;  for  our  altars  and  our  fire¬ 
sides  was  the  old  Roman  slogan  which  can  still  be  used 
with  wonderful  effect. 

If  such  the  power  of  the  home,  should  not  the  boy 
and  girl  treasure  it  more  than  as  a  mere  sleeping- 
place  or  eating-place?  It  is  to  be  a  school  for  the 
solid  virtues,  and  when  we  revere  our  home  and  think 
lovingly  of  its  associations,  whether  that  home  be 
large  or  small,  we  are  adding  to  the  strength  of  our 
country.  There  is  not  a  duty  which  we  cheerfully 
perform  under  our  home  roof  which  does  not  train  us 
for  the  larger  duties  of  citizenship. 

THE  CITIZEN’S  DEBT  TO  HIS  COUNTRY. 

What  is  the  citizen’s  debt  to  his  country?  Greater 
than  you  would  imagine  at  first  thought,  and  when  that 
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country  is  ruled  with  justice  and  all  its  citizens  are 
equal  before  the  law,  it  is  difficult  to  tell  how  far- 
reaching  is  that  debt. 

Protection  from  foreign  foe,  security  at  home,  free¬ 
dom  to  follow  one’s  calling,  opportunity  to  advance 
along  different  lines,  a  chance  to  obtain  good  school¬ 
ing,  all  these  are  given  the  citizen  by  his  country.  And 
apart  from  mere  comforts  and  luxuries,  there  is  the 
glory  of  being  one  of  a  nation  that  has  had  a  marvel¬ 
ous  history,  that  has  fought  for  lofty  causes,  and  fur¬ 
nished  a  roll  of  famous  men  and  women. 

The  French  realized  their  debt  to  their  country 
when  rich  and  poor  gave  their  treasure  to  free  the  land 
from  the  German  invader  with  such  generous  amounts 
and  so  rapidly  that  all  the  world  wondered. 

The  English  owe  a  priceless  debt  to  their  country. 
It  is  a  small  island  and  has  been  in  turn  overrun  by 
Celt,  Roman,  Saxon,  Teuton,  Dane,  Norse,  Norman, 
but  it  has  developed  into  a  mighty  nation,  which  is 
colonizer  of  the  world  from  Canada  to  India.  Where- 
ever  the  Englishman  goes  law  and  order  go  with  him. 
England  stands  for  education,  and  freedom.  It  helped 
the  Dutch  resist  Spain;  it  aided  Frederick  the  Great 
when  all  Europe  was  united  against  him.  Its  litera¬ 
ture  is  unrivaled.  It  has  given  Shakespeare,  Milton 
and  Tennyson  to  mankind.  It  has  been  a  sturdy  cour¬ 
ageous  fighter.  And  English  heroism  is  not  dead — 
British  officers  in  war  time  are  not  afraid  to  wear 
their  red  uniform  even  if  it  makes  them  a  conspicuous 
mark  for  the  foe.  From  the  humblest  homes,  so  free 
is  the  English  air,  have  come  the  greatest  warriors, 
churchmen,  jurists,  writers.  It  is  a  country  that  is 
fond  of  the  square  deal  and  honors  true  manhood. 

And  what  do  American  citizens  owe  to  their  coun¬ 
try?  Not  the  least  is  the  debt  of  free  education 
throughout  the  land  the  school  house  with  the  flag 
crowning  the  edifice  tells  the  gifts  so  lavishly  offered. 
Then  there  is  the  heritage  of  freedom — which  a  hun- 
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dred  million  of  people  so  openly  enjoy.  But  above  all 
is  equality  before  the  law. 

Justice  is  not  denied  the  poorest  man  in  the  land  by 
reason  of  his  poverty.  There  are  no  barriers  of  wealth 
or  learning,  class  or  creed  or  condition  to  arouse  hate¬ 
ful  prejudices  and  distinctions.  The  wealthiest  Amer¬ 
ican  men  began  poor  and  as  a  rule  owe  their  fortune 
to  thrift  and  energy.  A  plowboy,  a  shoemaker’s' 
apprentice,  a  farmer’s  lad,  a  railsplitter  can  become 
President,  if  he  possess  the  grit.  With  such  oppor¬ 
tunities,  there  should  be  no  sullen,  dissatisfied  ele¬ 
ment,  always  poor  and  dependent.  The  lowliest 
mechanic,  the  humblest  newsboy  can  develop  into  the 
man  of  useful  wealth  and  of  high  position. 

Can  you  not  now  realize  how  vast  the  debt  citizens 
owe  to  their  country?  No  wonder  there  is  such  magic 
in  the  words  “our  country” — it  is  like  “our  home,” 
“our  parents.”  Is  it  not,  then,  worthy  of  support? 
How  often  have  its  citizens  rushed  to  arms  in  its  de¬ 
fence  at  some  great  crisis  and  made  profound  sacri¬ 
fices  in  its  behalf!  Yet  the  greatest  battle  of  all  can 
be  fought  without  cannon  and  rifle,  when  a  citizen  is 
summoned  by  his  country  to  pay  his  debt  by  patriot¬ 
ism  and  citizenship. 

LIVING  UP  TO  OUR  CITIZENSHIP. 

You  have  been  told  how  many  benefits  and  privil¬ 
eges,  the  citizen  enjoys  from  his  country.  How  is 
he  going  to  pay  back  the  debt  he  owes?  There  is  only 
one  way — to  live  up  to  his  privileges  and  enjoying  all 
the  blessings  which  his  country  grants  him,  strive  to 
be  worthy  of  his  citizenship  by  a  true,  earnest,  upright, 
patriotic  life.  That  is  how  he  can  show  his  gratitude. 

This  will  require  great  courage  and  will  power. 
Many  people  shirk  their  duties  and  are  too  cowardly 
to  do  the  right.  Before  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  where 
Frederick  the  Great  met  his  death,  that  heroic  king 
ordered  all  his  officers  to  attend  him  and  thus  spoke  to 
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them:  “In  tomorrow’s  battle,  I  expect  every  one  of 
you  to  do  liis  duty.  If  any  one  of  you  is  a  coward,  let 
him  step  forward  before  he  makes  others  as  cowardly 
as  himself,  and  he  shall  immediately  receive  his  dis¬ 
charge  without  ceremony  or  reproach.  I  see  there  is 
none  among  you  who  does  not  possess  true  heroism 
and  will  not  display  it  in  defense  of  his  king,  country 
and  himself.  I  shall  be  in  the  front  and  in  the  rear; 
shall  fly  from  wing  to  wing;  no  company  will  escape 
my  notice;  and  whoever  I  find  doing  his  duty,  upon 
him  will  I  heap  honor  and  favor.”  It  is  by  doing  our 
duty  as  citizens  and  not  playing  the  coward  that  we 
can  best  show  our  love  for  our  country. 

Did  you  ever  read  Dr.  Hale’s  story  of  The  Man 
without  a  Country f  Philip  Nolan  did  not  wish  ever 
to  hear  the  name  of  his  country,  and  the  startled 
United  States  court-martial  sentenced  him  to  perpet¬ 
ual  exile  upon  American  men-of-war,  with  the  strict 
order  that  at  no  time  was  he  to  be  told  about  his  native 
land.  And  so  the  years  went  on.  How  he  longed  at 
last  to  hear  about  it,  to  read  about  the  old  home  and 
the  old  flag,  and  how  when  he  died  they  found  that  he 
had  made  a  curious  map  of  his  country  from  his 
memory — all  this  is  told  in  a  simple  and  pathetic  way. 
What  deep  unavailing  sorrow  did  that  man  sutler! 
And  all  by  a  hasty  word ! 

Such  a  fate  no  boy  who  loves  bis  country  and 
wishes  to  deserve  well  at  its  hands  need  experience 
He  can  never  be  exiled  from  a  land  which  he  is  proud 
to  call  his  own  and  not  only  can  he  speak  and  read 
about  its  growth  but  take,  as  well,  an  active  part  in  its 
progress.  He  can  live  up  to  his  privileges,  first  in 
home  and  at  school,  and  then  in  the  broader  walks  of 
life  by  cherishing  the  worthiest  ideals  and  joining 
eagerly  in  all  movements  whereby  the  good  and  wel¬ 
fare  of  their  country,  the  peace  and  happiness  of  its 
citizens,  are  promoted.  That  will  be  a  proof  and 
pledge  of  good  citizenship. 
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